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CNiEUS JULIUS AGBIGOLA. 

I. 1 O transmit to posterity the lives and cfasuactos 
of illustrious men, was an office frequently perform- 
ed in ancient times. Even in the present s^^ in* 
curious as it is about its own ponoemis (a), the same 
good custom has prevailed, ivlienever a great and 
sjdendid virtue has been able to surmount those two 
pernicious . vices {b), which not only infest small 
communities, but are likewise the bane of large and 
flourishing cities; I mean the vices of insensibility 
to merit, on the one hand, and envy cm the other. 
With regard to the usage of antiquity, it is furth^ 
observable, that, in those early seasons of virtue, 
men were led by the impulse of a generous spirit to 
a course of action worthy of being recorded; and, in 
tike manner, the writer of genius undertook to per- 
petuate the memory of honourable deeds, without 
any motives of flattery, and without views of private 
ambition, influenced only by the conscious pleasure 
of doing justice to departed merit. Many have been 
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their own historians (c), persuaded that in speaking 
of themselves they i^ould display an honest confi- 
dence in tlieir morals, not a spirit of arrogance or 
vain glory. Rutilius (d) and Scaurus left an account 
of their own lives, and the integrity of the narrative 
has never been called in question; so true it is, that 
the age, which is most fertile in bright examples, is 
the best qualified to make a fair estimate of them. 
For the present undertaking, which professes to re- 
view the life of a great man now no more, I judged 
it necetsary to prendse an tpology, led as I am, by 
the nature of my subject, to encounter an evil period 
{e)j in which every virtue struggled with adversity 
imdopiMS9ion« . 

II* Wc have fit upon record, that Arolenns Rustic 
cm (a)» fbr the .pmegyrio ^ Potus Thrasea, and 
Herowius Soneoio (6), for that of Helvidius Prifico^^ 
were both npitally convicted* Nor was it cbou^ 
liiat those excellent authors f«U a saorifioe to th^ 
tyrant's power; pcne<^tion raged ^igainst their 
books, and» hy an order to the triumvirs, in the £Dk 
rum and the place of popular convention the monu» 
ments of genius perished m the flames. The pofiey 
of the times, no dpubti. intended that in the same firo 
die voice of the Roman peq>le should be stifled, the 
freedom of the senate destroyed, and the sentiments 
of the human heart (c) suppressed for ever. To ccmm 
plete the work^ aU sound philosophy was proscribed, 
every IS^eral art was drivoi into banishmei^ »d 
nothing fair and honourable was suffered to remain. 
Of our p^sive temper we gafre ample proof; and as 
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fottti^t tiiii^ hiA tasted of liberQr eVen to a d6gt«e 
of licentiousfi^S) M Pre exhausted the Mttef cup of 
slAveiy to tb6 Very dfe^. Restrained by the teuton 
of a merciless inquisiticm from the contmeroe of 
hesEiridg and speakings and^ by cotisequeiicei depriy. 
ed of ^ exehange of sentiment, we should have re^ 
signed our memory with our oiiier faculties, if io 
fbrg^i had been i§ easy as to submit in silefice {d)^ 

III. At length, indeed, we begin to revive) ttotA 
our lethargy} bat we revive by skrw degfees^ th6uglL 
the twi^tof Nerva (a), in th^ begiiMing of tbi» gtd^ 
rious mtaj found means to reoonoite two thii^, till 
then deemed iricompatible; namely^ civil liberty arid 
the prerogative of the prince; diougtl his «uccitsdO^ 
Trajan continues to heal our bounds, smd by a just 
and wise administration to diffuse the blessing of 
peace and good order tfaroiigh every pan of the 
empire; and though it is apparent, ttm hopes of tte 
constitution are now conceived by all orders^ nien^ 
and not only conceived, but rising every hour into 
eoiifidence and ^blic security {b)4 Andyet^ suelk is 
t&e in&hnnty of the humM mind, thaiy evdn hi thte 
Juncture, the refnedy operated tnoM sd6wly thrin ^ 
disease* For as the body natiiM ifif tMf&y k> kA 
grcywth, and rapid in decay, sO'the powe» of g^itnt 
«re moit easily extinguie^d tiaul piVJmoted to tbelf 
fofl maturity. There is ar charm^ hi hfddtefiee dint 
works by imperceptifate decreesr; and tltm Hsitkm 
inadtmty^ which at first lai kksi6TAe^ gvowi delightfd 
Jn the end. 

Need I mesitibn ffadit b ^ OOttiie i^MLlsmfisgi 

Vol. VI. B 
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(r), a large portion of human life! many fell by un- 
avoidable accidents^ and the most illustrious men 
in Rome were cut off by the insatiate cruelty of the 
prince? A few of us, it is true, have survived the 
slaughter of our fellow citizens; I had almost isaid, 
we have survived ourselves; for in that chasm, which 
slavery made in our existence, we cannot be said to 
have lived, but rather to have crawled in silence, the 
young towards the decrepitude of age, and the old 
to dishonourable graves. And yet I shall not regret 
the time I have spent in reviewing those days of 
despotism; on the contrary, it is my intention^ even 
in such weak colouring as mine, to give a memorial 
of our slavery d) that it may stand in contrast to 
the felicity of the present period. 

In the mean time, the following tract is dedicated 
to the memory of Agricola, my father-in-law. The 
design, as it springs from filial piety, may merit a 
degree of approbation; it will, at least, be received 
with candotu*. 

IV. Cnaeus Julius Agricola was bom at the an- 
cient and respectable colony of Forojulium (a).: His 
grand&ther, by the maternal as well as the paternal 
line, served the office of imperial procurator (5); a 
trust of importance, which always confers the eques- 
trian dignity. His father, Julius Grascinus (c), was a 
member of the senate, distinguished by .his eloquence 
and philosophy. His merit gave umbrage to Csdigula. 
Being commanded by that emperor to undertake 
the prosecution of Marcus Silanus (rf), he refused 
to comply» and was put to death- Julia ProdUa (e). 
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Agricola's mother, was respected for the purity of 
her manners. Under her care, and as it were in her 
bosom, the tender mind of the son was trained to 
sciem^ and every liberal accomplishment. His own 
ingtrauous disposition guarded him against the se- 
ductions of pleasure. To that happy temperament 
was added the advantage of pursuing his studies at 
Marseilles {f\ that seat of learning, where the re- 
finements of Greece were happily blended with the 
sober manners of provincial economy. 

He has often declared in my hearing, that in the 
first career of youth he felt himself addicted to phi- 
losophical speculations with more ardour than con- 
sisted wit^ the duties of a Roman and a senator (g); 
but his taste was soon reformed by the admonitions 
of his mother. In &ct, it cannot be matter of wonder, 
that a sublime and warm imagination, struck with 
the f(»ins of moral beauty and the love of science, 
should aspire to reach the glory of the philosophic 
character. As he grew up to manhood, his riper 
judgment whined him from vain pursuits, and dur* 
ii^ the rest of his life he preserved, what is difficult 
to attain, that temperate judgment, which knows 
where to fix the bounds even of wisdom itself. 

V. His first rudiments of military knowledge 
were acquired in Britain (a), under the conduct of 
Suetonius Paulinus, that experienced officer; active, 
vigilant, yet mild in command. Agricola was soon 
distinguidied by his General, and selected to live 
with him at: h^d-quarters (6). Honoured in this 
manner, he. did not, w is usual with young meiy 



mi% fidt and dissipndoii with actual senrieis; nor did 
i^ avail himself of his rank of militaiy tribune to 
^tain leave of absenoe (c), in order to pass his time 
in idte pleasures and igoorance of his 6aty. To know 
llie province, and make himself known to the arq^jr; 
to Icam from men of experience, and emulate tfae 
bn^A jexamples; %o seek no enterprise with a forward 
9fixkt and to define none wilh timid Qs^ution, were 
Ihe rules he laid down to himself pnid^it with va« 
lour, and brave without ostentation* 

A more active campaign had never been known, 
xmr was Britain at any time so fierodf diqiuted (d)^ 
Qur veteran forces were put to the sword; our qoIo^ 
nif 9 anioked on the ground; and the legtoas wMe 
interoepted on their march. The stnig|^ waa then 
f«r life; we fought afterwards for fame »id vietoiy. 
In a juncture so big with danger, though the con* 
(loot of the war was in other hands, and die gkay of 
recQvmng the province was justly ascribed to the 
commander in chief, yet so fair an o|^rtunity did 
not fail to inqprove a yoimg officer, and plant in hia 
mind the eariy aeeda ei n^ilitary ambition* The Iqvo 
of fame took possesf^on of him, that princijde of 
noble minds, but out of season in an evil period, 
when virtue suffered by sinister constructions, and 
from an illustrious name the danger was aa great as 
from the most pemicioua character. . 

VL He returned from Britain to enter, on tjk^ 
gradiitions of the civil magistmcy^ and mairied Do. 
mitia Decidiana, a lad|y of high rank and aplendid 
deseeni. By that alliance he gained an acce?yaon of 
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su^ngth and cm^ that «enrcd to forward him in 
the road to puUi^ honours. The conjugal state prov- 
ed a soaroe of domestic happmess. Thejr lived m 
perfisct harmony, endeared by the tenderest affection, 
and each aaorilMng to the other die felicity which 
they enjoyed. But the merit of Decidiana could not 
be too much acknowledged* The praise of a valuabfe 
wife should always rise in pit^portion to the weight 
of cenaun?, that hXh on such as violate the nuptial 
union, 

Agrioda obtained the <^ce of quaestor (d)$ and 
the province of Asia, of which Salvtus Titianus (i) 
was proconsul, fell to his lot. Neither the place nor 
the governor eouM wrap his integrity. The wealth 
of the Inhabitants invited the hand of rapacity; and 
Titianus, by die bias of his nature prone to acts of 
avarice was ready, on terms of mutual connivance, 
to co*operate in any scheme of guih and plunder: 
but Agrlcola maintained his honour and his {H^inci* 
ptes. During his stay in Asia his family was increased 
by the birth of a daughter, m^o proved soon after, 
when he lost his infknt son, a source of consolation. 
The intermedbte space between die expiration of 
Ins qusBstorship and his advancement to the post of 
tribune cf the people he had the prudence to pass 
in calm tranquillity. Even during the year of his 
tribuneship (c) he acted with the same reserve, aware 
of those disastrous times, when, under the tyranny 
of Nero's reign, the want of exertion was the truest 
wisdom. He discharged the office of pnetor with 
the same moderation and silent dignity, having no 
occairion, as his good fortune would have it, to sit in 
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judicature (d). That branch of the magistrate's bus* 
ness did not fall to his share. The pageantr}'^ of pub- 
lic spectacles, which belonged to his department, he 
conducted with economy and magnificence, short of 
profusion, yet with due regard to popularity. In the 
following reign, being appointed by Galba one of 
the commissioners to inspect the state of oblations 
to the several temples (e), he managed the enquiry 
with so much skill and. well-tempered judgnient, 
that no species of sacrilegious rapine, except the 
plunder committed by Nero, was suffered to pass 
without redress. 

VII. In the course of (a) the following year a 
dreadful misfortune happened in his family, and 
proved to him a severe stroke of affliction. A descent, 
from Otho's fleet, which roved about in quest of de- 
predations, was made on the coast of Liguria. The 
freebooters plundered the city of Intemelium {b)y 
and in their fury murdered Agricola's mother, then 
residing upon her own estate. They laid waste her 
lands, and went off with a considerable booty. Agri* 
cola set out immediately to pay the last tribute of 
filial piety, and being informed on his way, that 
Vespasian aspired to the imperial dignity, he de- 
clared at once in favour of that party. 
. In the beginning of the new reign (c), the govern- 
ment of Rome, and the whole administration cen- 
tered in Mucianus, Domitian being, at that time» 
too young for business, and from the elevation of 
his fiither claming no other privilege than that of 
being debauched and profligate without controul. 
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Agricola was dispatched to raise new levies. He 
executed that commission with so much zeal and 
credit to himself, that Mucianus advanced him to 
the command of the twentieth legion ((/), then quar^ 
tered in Britain, and for some time unwilling to 
swear fidelity to Vespasian. The officer, who had 
the command of that corps, .was suspected of sedi*. 
tious practices, and the men ha4 carried their inso- 
lence to such a pitch, that they Mfere even formidable 
to the consular generals. Their conunander was of 
praetorian rank; but either on account of his own 
disaffection, or the turbulent spirit of the soldiers, 
his authority was too feeble. Agricola succeeded to 
the command of the legion, and to the task of pu- 
nishing the guilty. He acquitted himself with con- 
summate adtlress, and singular moderation, wishing 
that the men should have the merit of voluntary 
compliance, and not seem to have yielded, with sul- 
len submission, to the authority of their general. 

Vni. The government of Britmn was at that time 
committed to Vettius Bolanus (a), a man of milder 
disposition than consisted with the genius of those 
ferocious islanders. Agricola, that he might not seem 
to eclipse his superior officer, restrained his martial 
ardour, submitting with deference to his commander 
in chief, and, in every part of his conduct, uniting to 
his love of glory a due regard for the service. Bolanus 
was soon recalled, and Petilius Cerealis (6), an offica: 
of consular rank, succeeded to the command. The 
field of warlike enterprize was laid open to Agricola. 
Under the new cpmmander he was, at first, no more 
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than a «brnmoiii sharer in the dattg^rd tff the t$iA^ 
|)aign; btit in a short time hi$ tatentd had theif free 
career. The general, to make his experimertt, aeftt 
him at the head of detached parties, and afterwards, 
encouraged by the event, employed him in more 
important operations. Agricola never betrayed a 
symptom of vaui glory. From theisane of hi^etpe^ 
dUtions^ however sucoessfol, he aasumed no metlf < 
It was the general that planned the meastrfe, and he 
himself was no more than the hand that executed. 
By this conduct, vigorous in action, but modest In 
the report of his exploks, he gakied a fariliiant re» 
pQHttioA, secure from the envy that attends it. 

IX» On his return to Rome, Vespasian advaneed 
him to the patrician ran! (a), and soon after t6 (he 
government of the province of Aquitania (b); an 
appohitment of the first importance, leading directly 
to the honours of the consulship, to which he then 
aspired with the concurrence of the prince. The 
military mind, trained up in the school of war, is 
generally supposed to want the power of nice dis- 
crimfaiation. The jurisdiction of the camp is little 
solicitors about forms and subtle reasoning; militaiy 
law i^ blunt and summary, and, where the swoi^ 
resolves all difficulties, the refined discussions Of the 
fbrum are never practised^ AgriCola, however, in* 
debted to nature for a certain rectitude of Under- 
standing, was not out of his sphere (c) even among 
men versed in questions of jurisprudence. His hours 
of business and relaxation had their stated ]>eriod$. 
In the council of the province, or on die tribunal 6t 
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justice, he dischaif;ed the duties of liis station with 
awful gravity, intent to enquire» often severe, but 
more inclined to soften the rigour of the law. The 
functions of the magistrate being dispatched, he di- 
vested himself of his public character; the man in 
authority was no longer seen. In his actions no tine-* 
tore of arrogance, no spleen, no avarice was ever 
seen. Uncommon as it may appear, the sweetness of 
his manners took nothing from his authority, nor 
was the impression made by his amiable qualities 
lessened by the inflexibility of the judge. 

To say of a character truly great, that integrity 
and a spirit above corruption made a part of it, were 
mere tautology, as injurious to his virtues, as it is 
unnecessary. Even the love of fame, that fine in- 
eentive of generous minds, could neither betray him 
into an ostentatious display of virtue, nor induce him 
to practise those specious arts, that court applause, 
and often supply the place of merit. The little am- 
bition of rising above his colleagues was foreign to 
his heart. He avoided all contention with the procu- 
rators of the prince. In struggles of that nature he 
knew that victory may be obtained without glory, 
and a defeat is certain dbgrace. In less than three 
years he was recalled from his province, to take 
upon him the consular dignity. The voice of feme 
marked him out, at the same time, for the govern- 
ment of Britain: the report was current, but neither 
contrived, nor circulated by himself. He was men- 
tioned, because he was worthy. Common fame does 
not always err: it often takes the lead, and deter- 
mines the choice. During his consulship ((/), though 

Vol. VI. C 
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I iMisliieii v€ffy youngt he agreed to a marriage be- 
tween me and his daughter, who eertainly n]^;ht 
have looked for a prouder conneetion. The niqptiid 
earemony was not p^ormed till the term of his con^ 
sulship expired. In a short time afiar he wasai^)oint« 
ed governor of Britain, with the additional honour 
of a seat in the pontifical eollege. 

X.. If I hsTQ presume to dkr a description of 
Britain (a) and the manners of the people, it is not 
my intention to di^mte with the number of authots, 
who have gime before me, either the fame of genius, 
or diligence m the research. The fact is, ]&itain was 
subdued under the conduct o£ AgrioAi, and that 
circumstance may justify the present atten^. An- 
tecedent writers adorned conjecture with sdl the 
graces ^ language: what I have to oi^ wttl ha^ 
nothing but the plaui truth to recommend it. 

ft*itain, of all the islands known to the Romans, is 
t^ laiigest On die east, it extends towards GermMy; 
on the west, towards Spain (b); and on the south, it 
lies opposite to the ooast of Gaul. The northern ex- 
tremity is lashed by the billows of a prodigious sea, 
and no land is known b^ond it. The form of the 
istend has been compared by two ekxjuent writers 
(Livy among the anciaits, and Fabius Rustieiis 
among the modems) to an oblot^ sl^eld, ot a two* 
e^;ed ax. The comparison, if we except Caledonia, 
may be allowed to be just, and hence the shape of a 
psfft has been, by vulgar error, ascribed to the whde. 
Cdedonia stretches a vast lengdi of way towards the 
nofdi. The promontories, that jut out into the sea, 
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render the form of the country breken «nd irregular, 
but it sharpens to a point at the esttremity^ and ter- 
minates in the shape of a wedge* 

By Agricobi's order the Roman fleet {e) saikd 
round tl» northern point, and made the first certui 
discovery that Britain is an islamL The cluster of 
isles called the Orcades (d)^ till then wholly imknown, 
was in this expedition added to the Roman empire. 
Thule (e)^ which had lain concealed in the gloom of 
winfier and a depth of eternal snows, was also seen 
by our navigators, llie sea in thoae parts b said to 
be a slu^tsh mass of stagnated water (/*), hardly 
yielding to the stroke of the oar, and never agitatsd 
by winds and tempests. The natural cause may be, 
that h^h lands and mountains, whidi oteaaion com- 
motions in the air, are d^cient in those regicms; 
not to mention that such a prodigious body of watei^ 
in a vast and boundless ocean, as heaved and im«- 
peHed with difficulty. But a philosophical aocouat 
of the ocean and its periodical motions is not the de«- 
sign of this essay: the subject has employed die pen 
of others. To what they have said I «hall otdy add, 
that there is tiot in »iy odier part of the wwld m 
expanse of water that n^fes with such uncontnMiled 
dominion, now receiving die dtsdiaige of variotis 
rivers, and, ^ times, driving ibat currents back to 
dicir source. Norbitxm the coast oidy that ttetei 
and reflux of the tide are perceived: the aw^ ^ the 
ses forces its way imo the recesses of die land, form^ 
uig bays and tsfauids in the heart of the <iOuntryy^ 
foaming amidst hUb and mountuw, ia m iIb natural 
channd. ' 
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Xf • Whether the first inhabitants of Britain were 
natives of the island (a), or adventitious settlers^ is 
a question lost in the mists of antiquity. The Bri- 
tons, like other barbarous nations, have no monu- 
ments of their history. They differ in the make and 
habit of their bodies, and hence various infi^^nces 
concerning their origin. The ruddy ludr and lusty 
limbs of the Caledonians (b) indicate a German ex- 
traction^ ThsA the Silures (c) were at first a colony 
of Iberians is concluded, not Without probability, 
firom the olive tincture of the skin, the natural curl 
of the hair, and the situation of the country, so con- 
venient to the coast of Spain. On the side oppo^te 
to Gaul the inhabitants resemble their neighbours- 
on the continent; but whether that resemblance is 
the effect of one common origin, or of the climate in 
contiguous nations operating on the make and tem- 
perament of the hunaan body, is a point not easy 
to be decided* All circumstances considered, it is 
rather probable that a colony from Gaul took pos- 
session of a countiy so inviting by its proximity (d). 
You will find in both nations the same religious 
rites, and the same {e) superstition. The two lan- 
guages diSar but little (/). In provoking danger 
they discover the same feroci^, smd in the encoun- 
ter, the same timidity. The Britons, however, not yet 
enfeebled by a long peace, are possessed of superior 
courage (g). Tbe Gauls, we learn from history^ 
were formeriy a warlike people; but sloth, the con- 
flequence of inactive times, has debased their genius, 
Md virtue died widi expiring liberty. Among sudi 
of the Britims (A), as have been for some time sub- 
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dued, tibe same degeneracy is obsenmhk. The free 
and unconquered part of the natkm retains al this 
hour the £&roci^ of the ancient Gauls. 

XIL The strength of their armies consiits in in- 
fimtry, thoMigh some of their iffrairiors take Ae field 
in chariots (a). The person of hif^icBt distinction 
guides thereinsy wliile his martial fdloimrsi mount- 
ed in die same vehicle, annoy the enemy. The Bri* 
tons were formerly governed by a race of kings (i)i 
at present they are divided into iiM^tions under van» 
ous chieftams; and this disunion, which .prevents 
their acting in concert for a puUic interest, is a dr- 
cumstance highly favourable to the Roman araki 
against a wiurlike people, kidependent, fierce, and 
obstinate. A ooi^ederalion (c) of two or nuMfe states 
to repel the common danger b seklom known: diqr 
fight in pmrties, and die nation is subdued. 

The climate is un&voumUe; dways dttdp with 
nuns, and overcast with clouds. Intense cdd is 
never felt. The days are longer than in our southern 
regions; the nights remarkaldy bright, and, towards 
the extremity of the island, so very ^ort ({/), that 
between the last gleam of day and the returning 
dawn the interval is scarce perceptible^ In a serene 
sky, when no clouds intervene to obsbvct die »ght, 
the sun^ we mre told, appears all night long, neither 
settkig in the west, nor ri^ng in the east, but always 
movii^g above the horizon. The cause of thb ptu»- 
nomenon may be, that the surface of the earth, to- 
WMsds the ncHthem extremities, being flat and level, 
the dtiade never rises to any considerable hei^it, and, 



die ricy stiO retainiag die rajs of die sun {e\ die 
heav^y bodies c<xitinae visible* 

The soil does not affisrd eidier die vine, die ofive, 
or die fruits of wanner climates: but it is otherwise 
fertile, and yields eom in great plenty. < Vegetation 
h quick in shooting up, and dow in dwdng to ma* 
turity« Bodi eSects «Pe redncifate to the same eause, 
the constant moisture of die atmosphere and die 
dariipnessof the s(»l« Britain contains, to reward the 
conqueror, mines of gold and silver (/), and odier 
mcitals. The sea produces pearis ( jr), but of a dark 
and livid colour. This defect is ascribed by some to 
wantof skill in dns kind of fishery: tl^ people, em- . 
ployed in gadiering, content themselves in gleaning 
M^iat happens to be dirown upon the diore, whereas 
in the Red Sea die shdl-fish are found clinging to 
rodts, and takm alive. For my part, I am inclined 
to think that the Bridah pearl is <^an inferior quali^. 
I cannot impute to avarice a neglect dl its interest. 

XIIL The Britons are willing to supply our stf* 
imes with new levies; they pay their tribute without 
a murmur; and they perform all the services of go- 
vernment with daciiQr, provided they have no reason 
to complain of oppression. When injured, their re-^ 
soitmeit is quick, sudden, and impatient: diey are 
conquered, not broken-hearted; reduced to obedi» 
ence, not subdued to slavery. Even Julius Cassar, 
the first (^ the Romans (a) who set his foot in Britain 
at the head of an aitny, can cmly be said by a pros* 
perous batde 1» have struck die nadves with terror, 
and to have made himself master of the seisi^shore. 
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The diKovwer, not die conqnenMr of the iiinid, he 
did no more dim sfaeir it to po8tei%. Home conld 
not boastof a conquest» The civil wan broke out 
soon after» asnd, in that aoene €i distraction, when 
the sarords of the leading men wete drawn againat 
their cottotiy, it was natural to lose a^it of Bfkain« 
During die peace that followed the same ne^ect 
condnued; Augustus called it the wisdom of his 
councils (dX ^u^ Tiberius made it a nile of state- 
poiicjr. 

Tliat Cahgnb meditated an invasion of Britun 
{c) isa&ct weUknown^buttheexpeifition, fikehis 
mighty preparstions agmst Germany, was rendered 
aibordve l^ di& capridous tenqier of the man, re* 
solving always without coDsidemtion, and repentii^ 
widiout experiment. The grand enterprise was re- 
senred for the emperor ClaucBus (d), who transport- 
ed into Bfkain an army composed of regubr legions , 
besides a large body of auxUiaries* With the offi- 
cers, i^pcwited to conduct the war, he joined Ves- 
pasian, who there hud the foundation of that success 
\daeh afterwarcb attended him. Sevend states were 
cmM]uered, kii^ were kd in capdviQr, and the Fates 
bebeJd Vespanan ^ving an earnest of hb future 
gloty- 

XIV. The first officer of consular rank, that com. 
manded in Britian, was Aulus Pkudus (a). Talrim 
succeeded Ostorius Scapola {b); both emment for 
theur mHitaiy character. Under their ausf»ces the 
soudiem part of Britain took the form c^a province, 
and received a colony of veterans {c). Certain dis» 
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triets were ass^ned to Ct^Minrna, a laag who' 
reigned over port of the country. He lived within 
ourowfi memory, presoTing alwiayshis fiudi tm- 
violated, and exl^bidng a striking {woof of that re- 
fined policy, with which it has evor been the prac- 
tice of Rome to make even kinga acconqdices in 
the servitude of mankind. 

The next governor wets Didius Gallus (cf). fie 
preserved the acquisitions made by his predecessore, 
without aiming at an extension of territory, and 
without any advantage, except a few £[Hts, which 
he built on the remote bwders of the province, in 
hopes of gaining some preldisiontothe&me of hav-^ 
ing enlarged the frontier; Veraniua (e) succeeded to 
the command, but died within the year. Suetooius 
Paulinus (/) was the next in succession. Thato&»r 
pushed on the war in one continued series of pros*» 
perity for two years together. In that time he isiib- 
dued several states, and secured his conquest by a 
chsdn of posts and garrisons. Confiding in the 
strength, which he had thus establiriied, he formed 
the plan of reducing the isle of Mona (^), the grand 
resource from which the malecontents drew their 
supplies. But havings in that expedition, turned his 
back on the conquered provinces, he gave an oppor- 
tunity for a general revolt. 

XV. The Britons, relieved from their fears by 
the absence of the commands* in chkf, began to 
descant on the horrors of slavery (a). They stated 
their grievances, and to inflame resentment, painted 
every thing in the most glaring colours. ^^ What 
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^ WIS iMMr ibe comequence of their fuAvt wfiM 
'* The hand of opprestioa Ms on the tame and ab« 
^^ ject with greater weight Each state was fermerljr 
^ subject to a single king {b)y but now two masters 
^'nile with an iron rod. The general ^uts him8(;lf 
^' with the blood of the vanquished, and the unperial 
^* {Nnocuralor devours our property. Those haughtjr 
*^ tyrants may act in concert, or they may be at va^ 
*^rianoe; but in either case the lot of the Britons is 
' ^' the same. The centurions of the general, and the 
^^ followers of the tax-gatherer add pride and inso* 
^* lenoe to injiutioe and rapacity. Nodiing is safe 
^ from avmoe, nothing by lu^ unviobted. Ini the 
^ field of battle, the booty is fw the brave and war* 
^' like: at foeaent, cowards and abject wretches seize 
^^ the pqsaessions of the natives; to them the Britons 
^^ tamely yield up their children; for them they make 
V new levies, and, in short, the good of his country is 
^f the only cause in which a Briton has forgot to die. 
** Compute the number of men, bom in freedom, 
*' who iidiabit die island, and the Roman invaders 
*Vate but a handful* It was thus the Germans argued, 
'< and they shook oflf the yoke {c). No ocean rolled 
^ between them and the invader: they were separate 
'^ ed by a river only. The Britons have every motive 
'*to excite their valour. They have their country to 
^ defend, and they have their lij^erty to assert; they 
*^ have wives and children to urge them on; and they 
*' have parents, who sue to them for {urotection. Oa 
''the part c£ the Romans, if we except luxury and 
'^avarice, what incentivesare there to draw them to 
^^thefidd? Let British valour emuli^te the virtue of 
Vol. VI. D 



*^»iiQiMi;^HBr9, Md the wvadme^ like Aeir omi 
'^ 4eUkd Cesar, wfll abnodon the isbnd. The loss 
'' i^a «iing^ battle, radeven aMcond, c^mnot decide 
^^^ &te. of a whole prnple* Mai^r advantagea list 
f ^ on 1^ side of mlieiyt To attack wkhf my, and 
!^ pars ven with coostaoey, .bckinga to ncn who 
^^ n'fae^ groan undiqr (^^pf^aaiioii. The ^ddi^^at kogth, 
^> bd»Qld the Bdtoaa witb aaeye of eonqMasions tliey 
f ^ haw removed th$. ibofom general from hi^ alakiom 
^ th^ detain him luid hia aisay « anodiep isiamd 
'' (</)• The opi^esaedhoye g»iBed a» advantage, too 
** often diAsidt to obtaiiu. they c«a wm ddihsmle; 
V thfgr are met in coiwcil^ In deaigna like tbete^ the 
'>wJi(de danger Ue» m being detedicd: aittUke.mto, 
^^ acid aucoeaawiU be the isaue of the war.'' 

XV J. Inflamed by these and auoh like: topioa, the 
qpirit of revdt waa difiu^ throygh. the ODuntry. 
With one consent they tookup.anns, under the oon- 
^bet of Boadicfia (q)^ a queen descended frmn a race 
of TOfBl aacestoBs.. In BrUajn there ia na. nik^ofdis-' 
tinoijon to exclude the fiemale line fiiom the thnooe, 
or the command oC amies* The inamrgents rushed' 
to^ the attack with headlong fury; they fisund the 
ttomans dispersed in their ganisona} they put aU to 
Ae awoni; they formed the £>rts; they attacked the 
oapitai of the colony, which they con^dered astiie 
seat of oj^ireasion, and with fire and swxxid laid it 
level. with the ground. Whatever (evengq could' 
prampt, or victoiy inspire;, was executed witl| un- 
velefiting cruelty; and if Suetoniua (6), on iht first 
intelUgence, had not hastened back by rapid mafches^ 
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Biitain hid be«fi ^&st. By the event oT a t^ii^l« bkfle 
Ae province was rtcovered, thoti^ flife embd#^ *f 
rebefiitMi t^ere not quiie ^ejetifiguirfied. Niitnb(ii« W 
the maleeometitd, conscious 5f their share ih ihe^ 
volt, and dreaxfing the vengeance of Snetdnilis, Mffl 
continued un<Jet* artns. 

The truth is, nottrithstandi)^ the 6xt!^e1IeM: tfaOki^ 
ties that dl^ingftiished tile Roihan geMtal, it i?rAB thfe 
blemish of his Character, that he t>focee^d alw^yi 
against the vanquished, even tftef they i^Urretldet^, 
with estcessive rigour. Justice, under hif^kdmkiisttiK 
lion, had freqiiently the air of revenge for i, persdnti 
injury. In hb public proceedings he singled fd6 
much of his own passions, and Was theihefbre feesli^ 
led, to make way for Pfetrbttiu» TttfplSOati^ (t), k 
man of less aspefity, new to the Britb!)s, teid, lUV^ 
ing no resentments, likely to be satisfied on moderate 
terms. He restored the tranquHBty of the fsteld, and, 
ivithoat attempting any ^tmg hatthet, resigned ^ 
pf6inlnce to TrebelKii^ Maxiitiu* (rfj, dh tM^et df 
no experience, by nature indc^nt and tedrtive», btrt 
possessed of certain popul^ atts that ifeieoMiledthe 
mindisofment6hlsadministt&ti«^. Ithe&itb&i^SAsiy 
at tMs time, had acquired a ta^ fell' degiaiit alH^ 
ifig vicesi The eiv& wdf^, whicM mMHAemttMn eofi* 
vuhed the empire, wet* at fair ^i^rf^ for* the paeiffc 
temper of the genetti. His Aritty, hc^eveif, WM il6t 
ftee from mtestine discord. The sotitielfSs, fbiMiiOflf 
inured to discipline, grew wanted in idleness, iarh! 
broke ouft info open seAtion. Td^ avoid tfie fiity df 
t» «^en, Trebeffios was obliged t^ sdte fiimself bf 
ffighSi fianringk&k'fMr Molcf tiMe'ififs^^ 



ceMinent, lie itjrtun^d mth an ankuwd air to take 
upon him the command. His dignity waf impautd^ 
and his qpiiit.humbled. From that ti^ie hb autfawitj 
was feeble and precaripus* It seemed to be a com* 
promise betwee% the parties: the general remained 
unmolested, the soldiers uncontroukd) and on these 
terms the mutiny ended without bloodshed. Vettius 
Bolanus (e) was the next commander; but the dia* 
tractions of the civil war still continuing, he did not 
tij^nk it advisable to intrcnhice a plan of regular dis- 
cipline. The same inacdve disposition pn the po^t 
of the general, and the same mutinous spirit ampi^' 
soldiers» still prevailed. The anlky difference was, 
that the character of Bolanus was without a bleimsh. 
If he did not establish his authority, he Uved on good 
terms with all; beloved, though not respected. 

X VIL When Britain, with the rest of the Roman 
world, fell to the lot of Ve^asian, the aUesti^icere 
were sent to reduce the island; powerful armies were 
set in motion, .and the spirit of the natives began to 
droc^. In. order to spread a genieral terror, Petilius 
Cerealis (a) fdl with sudden fury on llie Brigantes 
(6), in point of numbers the most considerable state 
in the whole province. Various biitdes were fought, 
with alternate success, and great effusion of blood. 
At length the greatest part of that extensive country 
was either subdued, or invdved in all the calwiities 
of war. The &me of Cerealis grew to a size that 
mig^t discourage the ablest successor; and yet under 
that disadvantage Julius Frontinus (c) imdei^toiQ^ 
tlie command. His talenta did not su&r by the com- 
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funmm. ife wis a man truly great, aiid wan to sig- 
ittliase himaelfy whenever a fiur opporttim^ tailed 
forth his alN&k;ii« He reduced to subjection die po w- 
erfid and warlike state of the Inures (</), and» though 
ill that expediticm lie had to cope not only with a 
a fierce and obstinate enemy, but witfi the (^Acuities 
of a country almost impracticablb, it was his ^iory 
ibat he surmounted every obstacle. 

XVIIL Such was die state of Britain, and such 
the events of war, when Agricoht arrived about the 
flpiddte of summer (a) to take upon him the com- 
mand. Ife found an army lulled in indolence and 
seourityy as if the eam|wign was at an eiid, whfle 
die enemy was on the watch to seize the first of^xx*- 
tunity • The Ordovicians (^), not Icmg befcMte his ar- 
rival, had fidlen upcmaparty of horse, that faiqypeiied 
tobe quartered in their district, and putthem almost 
all to the sword. By this blow the courage ctf iht 
Brilcms was once more revived: die bold and resdute 
declared for open war, while others, less sanguine, 
were i^ainst unsheadiii^the sword, till the character 
and genius of the^ new govtfnor should be better 
known. 

Many things eonspired to embairass Agricola: 
the summer was fiir advanced; the troops were sta- 
tioned at Afferent quarters, expecting a cessation of 
arms during the remainder of the year: and to act 
on die defensive^ content with strengthening the 
weakest stations, was in the opinion of the best offi- 
cers* die most iHudent measure: These were cir- 
eunMtoices unfitvourable to a spirit of enterprize; 
Iwt the general resolved to put his army in motion, 



and &ce ite dtfigi^ wid)out dtlay. F<lrtImp«prpofie^ 
lie dpev togeth^ varioits d«taR:lmients fitmi the k- 
gkxiit, and^ whii the adifition d[a body of auxiliaries, 
nnndied agaimt die enemy. The Orddvicians con- 
tiluiing to de(£fie an engag;eiiiait on the open plain, 
he determined to seek them on Uieh- he^hts, and^ 
to animate his men'bjr his otm example, he advanc*- 
ed at the head of the Ime. A battle ensued, aiid thd 
issue was the destruction of the Ordovician state. 
Knowing of what moment it is to follow the first 
impiaaions of fSnne, and little doubting^ but that 
ewvjr thing woald fisdl before an army iushed with 
tietoiy, Agrioola formed a plan for the reduction at 
tlie isle of Mona {e)^ from wl^h Paulinus had been 
Fecdied by die general insurrecd<»i of the province, 
as already mentioned. 

For the execution of an enterprise so sudden and 
important, no measures had been concerted, md, by 
cdiisequence, no vessels were ready to transport the 
the troops* The genius and resolution of the general 
sQi^liod aH deidencies. He draughted from the 
aoxiUaries a chosen bemd, wdi acquainted with the 
fordable phces^ and, inured to the nationd practice 
of swimming across lakes and rivers with such dex- 
teriQr; ^t they could manage their arms and guide 
their homes at the same time. This select corps, 
free fitxm die incumbrance of their baggage, dashed . 
into die water, and made their way with vigour to- 
wards the iskmd. This mode of attack astonishedthe 
enemy, who expected notlung less than a teet of 
transports, and a xtgular embarksftion. Struck widi 
coastemalio% they thought nothing impregnaUe tt> 
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addednevkntretDlbc tiaineof Agiieola, miialifld 
tktis aet cut with a^apintof enfeespriae, and c tow iiad 
ao much glcay kite that psirt of tlr ytMy which is 
osifts^ tirifled awajr ki Ttai parade and the homage 
of fatterks. Tfar modeiation with whieh he fS^cfd 
his im^yxf waa^remarhabte. He had rsdnced the r&n* 
quiahed to obe^toiGe, and the ^ict» he aakt^ did not 
deserve the name of vietcny, nov even* of an expedi-^ 
tkuu In^hia^ilqpaMies to Rome he aasumed n& merits 
■or were hia lettero, accopfing^ to euatom^ dacoraltod 
^) wilb sprig» of huvth but this sdf-droial served 
only ter enhance his^ fimie. From die modesty of a 
Commasider, whD^<xMild uadervalue such importnnl 
aerviees, men. inferred that projects (^ Taut extent 
yme even then in his conlenq[dation« 

%SX^ Ag^ola was well acqtnmted wtdi the 
manmrr and national character of the Britons: he 
hniawby the experience of past events, that eonquesr, 
while, k loads the vanqnkhed with injury and op^*- 
pEBssion, can never be secure and permanent. He 
dstcrflufiedi therefore, to suppress the seeds ef future 
hestiiky. He began a reform in fa» own household; 
9L necessary work, but attended often, with no less 
difficulty than' the administration of a province. He 
removed his slaves^ and ireedmen from every depart- 
ment of public business. Promotions in the army no 
longer went by favour, or the partialtt^r of the oen- 
tmioB^; merit decided, and the man of worth, Agri- 
ook- Iniew, would be ,the most faithful seldier. To 
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know every thln^» and yet overlook a great deal; to 
forgive isUght offences (a), and treat matters of im» 
|x>ftance with due severity, was the rule a( his con^ 
duct; never vindictive, and in many instances dis- 
armed by penitence. The prevcBtian of crimes waa 
what he wished, and to that end, in the disposal of 
officers he made choice of men, whose conduct pro* 
mised to supersede the necessity of pimishmenL 

The exigencies of the airmy called for large con- 
tributions of com and other supplies, and yet he 
. UglHened the burden by just and equal assessments» 
providing at the same time s^nst die extortions of 
the tax-gatherer (6), more odioUs and intolerable 
than even the tax itself. It had been the settled prac* 
tice of the collectors to engross all the ccmi, and then, 
adding mockery to injustice, to make the injured 
Briton wait at the door of the public granary (r), 
humbly supplicating that he might be permitted to 
lepurchase his own grain, which he was afterwards 
obliged to sell at an inferior price. A further griev* 
ance was, that, instead of delivering the requisite 
quantity of com at the nearest and most convenient 
magazines, the Britons were forced to make tedious 
journeys through difficult cross-country roads, in 
order to supply camps and stations at a remote dis* 
tance; and thus the business, which mijght have been 
conducted with convenience to all, was converted 
into a job to gratify the avarice of a few. 

XX* In the first year of Agricda*s administratioii 
Uiese abuses were all suppressed. The consequence 
was, that peace, which through the neglect or con- 
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oiivance of foriBer governors was no leas terrible 
than war itself, began to diffuse its blessings, and to 
be relished by all. As soon as the (a) summer open* 
ed, he assembled his army and marched in quest of 
the enemy. Ever present at the head of the lines, be 
encouraged the strenuous by c(»&mendatioo; he Kr 
buked the sluggard who fell from his rank; he went 
in person to mark out the station for encampments 
(6); be sounded the «stuaries, and explored th^ 
woods and forests (c). The Britons, in the mean 
time, were by sudden incursions kept in a constant 
jaisffxa. Having spread a general terror through the 
country, he then suspended his operations, that^ in 
the interval of repose, the Barbarians might taste 
the sweets of peace. In consequence of these mear 
sures, several states, which till then had breathed a 
spirit of inde^iirodence, were induced to lay aside 
their ho^e intentions, and to give hostages for their 
pacific behaviour. Along the frontier of the several 
districts, which had submitted, a chain of posts was 
established, with so much care and judgment, that 
no part of the country, even where the Boman arms 
had never penetrated, could think itself secure from 
the v^ur of tlie conqueror. 

XXI. To introduee asy&tem ofnew ^nd wise 
regulalions was the business of the following wilder* 
A fierce and savage people, running wild in woods, 
would be ever addicted to a lifi^ of warfare. To wean 
tbem from those habits, Agricola held forth the 
baits of pleasure, encouraging the natives, as wdl 
by public assistance, as ^ warm exhortations, (o 

Vol. VI. E 
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build temples (a), courts of justicei and ct>inmodi- 
ous dwelling-houses. He bestowed encomiums oa 
such as cheerfully obeyed: the slow and uncomply- 
ing were branded with reproach; and thus a siurit 
of emulation diffused itself, operating like a sense 
of duty. To establish a plan of education, and give 
the sons of the leading chiefs a tincture of letters, 
was part of his policy. By way of encouragement, he 
praised their talents, and already saw them, by the 
force of their natural genius, rising superior (b) to 
the attainments of the Gauls. The consequence was, 
that they, »who had always disdained the Roman 
language, began to cultivate its beauties. The Ro- 
man apparel was- seen without i»:ejudice, and the 
toga became a fiishionable part of dress. By degrees 
the charms of vice gained admission to their hearts: 
baths, and porticos, and elegant banquets grew into 
vogue; and the new manners, which, in &ct, served 
only to sweeten slavery, were by tlie unsuspecting 
Britons called the arts of polished humanity. 

XXIL In the course of the third year (a) the 
progress of the Roman arms discovered new nations, 
whose territories were laid waste as fiir as the ass* 
tuary, called the Firth of Tay (b). The lepons had 
to struggle with all the difficulties of a tempestuous 
season; and yet the Barbarians, struck with a gene- 
ral panic, never dared to hazard an ei^s^ment. 
The country, as far as the Romans advanced, was 
secured by forts and garrisons (r). Men of skill and 
military science observed that no officer knew better 
than Agricola, how to seize, on a sudden view, the 
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mopt advantageous situation, and» accordingly, noi 
one of the stations, fmtified by his direction, was 
taken by storm; not <Mie was leduced to capitulate; 
not one was surrendered or abandoned to the enemy. 
At erery post, to enable the garrison to stand a 
siege, a year's provision was provided, and, each 
place having strength sufficient, frequent sallies were 
made; tbe besiegers were repulsed; and the Romans 
passed the winter secure from danger. The conse- 
quence of these precautions was, that the enemy, 
who had been accustomed to retrieve In the winter 
what they lost in the antecedent summer, saw no 
difference of seasons: they were defeated every 
where, and reduced to the last despair. Avarice of 
fiune was no part of Agricola's character; nor was 
he ever known to arrogate^ to himself the praises 
due to other officers. From the commander of a le- 
gion to the lowest centurion, all found in their gene- 
ral a willing witness of their conduct. In his manner 
of expressing his disapprobation, he was thought to 
mix a degree of asperity. The truth is, his antipathy 
to bad men was equalled by nothing but his polite- 
ness to the deservii^. Hb anger soon passed away, 
and left no trace behind. From his silence you had 
nodiii^ to fear. Scorning to disguise his sentiments^ 
he acted always widi a generous warmth, at the ha- 
2anl o[ makii^ enemies. To harbour secret resent- 
ment was not in his nature. 

XXIII. The business of the fourth campaign (a) 
was to secure the country, which had been over- 
run, not conquered, in the preceding summery and 
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if the t^irit of the trcx^ and the glwy of the Ro- 
man name had been capable of suffering any limits» 
there was in Britain itself a convenient spot, where 
the boundary of the empire might have been fixed. 
The place for that purpose was, where the Waters of 
the Glota and Bodotria (6), driven up th<e country 
by the influx of two opposite seas, £li^ hindered 
from joining by a narrow neck of land, which was 
then guarded by a chain of forts (c). On liie south 
side of the isthmus the whole country was bridled 
by the Romans, and evacuated by the enemy, wfa^ 
were driven, as it were, into anlodier isUmd (d). 

XXIV. In the fifth stimmer (a) Agricola made 
an expedition by sea., He embarked in the first Ro- 
ftian vessel that ever crossed the aestuaiy (A), and 
having penetrated into regions till then unknown, ht 
defeated the inhabitants in several engagements, and 
lined the coast, which lies (^posite to Ireland, witb 
a body of troops; not so much from an apprehen- 
sion of danger, as with a view to fiiture projects. 
He saw that Ireland, lying between Britlun and 
Spain, and at the same time convenient to the ports 
of Gaul, might prove a valuable acquisition, o^* 
ble of giving an easy commurficaticm, and, of course, 
strength and union to provtncies disjoined by nature* 
' Ireland is less than Britain, but exceeds in mn^- 
nitude all the islands of the Mediterranean. The 
soil, the climate, the manners and genius of the in- 
habitants, differ little from those of Britain. By the 
means of merchants resorting thither for tte sah^ of 
commerce, the harbours and approached to fbe coast 
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aie wdt fenotMI. One of thdr petty kings {e) who 
had been forced to iy from the fiuy of a domestic 
faction, was received by the Roman general, and» 
under a show of friendship, detained to be of use 
on some future occasions. I have often heard Agri« 
cola declare that a single legion, with a moderate 
band of auxiliaries) would be sufficient to con^leCe 
die conquest of Ireland. Such an event, he said, 
would contribute greatly to bridle tht stubborn 
^kit of the Britons, who, in that case, would see, 
with ctismay, the Roman arms triumphant, and 
every spark of liberty extinguished round their 
coast, 

XXV. In the camp^dgn {«), which b^an in the 
sixth summer, having reason to aj^rehend a gene« 
ral c(^ederacy of the nations beyond the Firth of 
Bodotria, and fearing, in a country not yet colored, 
Ike daonger of a surprise, Agricola ordered his ships 
to sa^ across the gulf (6), and gain some knowledge 
of those new regions. The fleet, now acting, for the 
irst time, in concert with the land forces, proceeded 
in sight of the army, forming a magnificent specta* 
ele, and adding terrw to the war. It frequently hap- 
fened, that in the same camp were secii the infantry 
and cavalry intermixed with the marines, siH in- 
dulging their joy, full of their adventures, and 
magnifying the history of their exploits; the soldier 
diescribing, in the usual style of military ostenta- 
tion, the forests which he had passed, the moun- 
tains which he climbed, and the Barbarians whom 
he put to the rout; while the sailor, no less impor- 
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tent, had hss storms and tempests, the wonders of 
the deep, and the spirit with which he conquered 
winds and waves. 

At the sight of the Rcmian fleet, the Britons, ac- 
cording to intelligence gained fix>m the prisoners, 
were stnick with consternation, convinced that 
every resource was cut off, since the sea, which 
had always been their shelter, was now laid open to 
the invader. In this distress, the Caledonians re- 
solved to try the issue of a battle. Warlike prepara- 
tions were instantly begun with a degree of exertion, 
great in reali^, but, as is always the case in matters 
obscure and distant, magnified by the voice of fame* 
Without waiting for the commencement of hostili- 
ties, they stormed the Roman forts and casdes (r), 
and by provoking danger, made such an impress 
sion, that several officers in Agricola's army, dis* 
guising their fear imder the specious appearance of 
prudent counsels, recommended a sudden retreat, 
to avoid the disgrace of being driven back to the 
crther side of the Firth. Meanwhile Agriccda re-^ 
ceived intelligence that the enemy meditated on 
attack in various quarters at once, and thereupon, 
lest superior numbers, in a country where he was a 
stranger to the defiles and passes, should be able to 
surround him, he divided his army, and marched 
forward in three columns. 

XXVL The Caledonians, informed of this ar<. 
rangement, changed their plan, and, in The dead of 
night, fell with their united force upon the ninth 
legion (a)i then the weakest of the Roman army. 
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Th^ surprised the advanced guard, and having, in 
Ae confusion of sleep and terror, put the sentinels 
to the sword, they forced their way through the en- 
trenchments. The conflict was in the very camp, 
when Agricola, who had been informed that the 
Barbarians were on their march, and instantly pur- 
sued their steps, came up to the relief of the legion. 
He ordered the swiftest of the horse and light in- 
fantry to advance with expediti<m, and charge the 
enemy in the rear, while his whole army set up a 
general shout. At break of day the Roman banners 
glittered in view of the Barbarians, who found 
themsdves hemmed in by two armies, and began 
to relax their vigour. The spirit of the legion re- 
vived. The men perceived that the moment of dis- 
tress was over, and the struggle was now for glory. 
Acting no longer on the defensive, they rushed on 
to the attack. In the very gates (6) of the camp a 
fierce and obstinate engagement followed. The be- 
sieged legion, and the forces, that came to their re- 
lief, fought with a spirit of emulation; the latter 
contending for the honour of succouring the <Us- 
tressed, and the former, to prove that they stood in 
no need of assistance. The Caledonians were put to 
the rout;, and if the woods and marshes (c) had not 
&voured their escape, that single action had put an 
end to the war. 

XXVII. By this victory, so complete and glo- 
rious, the Roman army was inspired with confi- 
dence to such a degree, that they now pronounced 
themselves invincible. Nothing could stand before 
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them: they d€»i^d to be led into ttie recfsses qf tbe 
country, and, by following their blow, to penetrate 
to the extremity of the island* Even the prudent of 
ihi^ day before changed their tone with the event, 
and talked of nothing but victcny and cpnqueat. 
Such is the tax, which the commanders of armies 
must always pay: the n^erit of success is claimed by 
all; calamity is imputed to the general only. 

The Caledonians, notwithstanding their defi^t» 
iabated nothing from their ferocily. Their w^t erf 
success, they said, wai^ not to be ascribed to supe- 
rior courage; it was the chance of war, or, perh^is, 
the skill of the Rpmau genera}* In this pen^uasipa 
they resolved to keep the field. They listed the 
young men of their nation; they sent their wives 
and children to a place of safety; they held public 
conventions of the several states, and with solemn 
rites and sacrifices (a) formed a league in the cause 
of liberty. The campaign ended in this manner, and 
the two armies, inflamed with mutual animosity, 
retired into winter-quarters. 

XXVIII. In the course of the same summer, a 
cohort of die Usipians (a) which had been raised in 
Germany, and thence transported to serve in Britain, 
performed an exploit so daring and extraordinary, 
that in this place it may be allowed to merit attention. 
Having murdered the centurion, who was left in 
command, and also the soldiers, who, for the pur- 
pose of introducing military discipline, had been 
incorporated with die several companies (i), they 
seised three light galleys, and forcing the masters 



on botnd^ detsmUned to sail fram flic island. One 
of the pifoCd made his escape, and suspicion fidling 
on die odier two, they were both killed aa tie qxit. 
Before their design transpired^ the deserters put to 
sea, to the asfiomshment of all who behdd the vessds 
under wajr. 

They had not sailed for, when they became die 
sport of winds and waves. They made frequent 
descents on the coast, in quest of plunder, and had 
vuriouB conflicts with the natives, victorious in some . 
{daces, and in others beat back to thar ships. Re- 
duced at ki^ to the extremity of &mine, they fed 
on their compat^ona, at first devouring the weakest, 
and afterwai^ deciding among diemselves by lot. 
bi this distress they sailed roimd Ae eactremiiy of 
the island {0)^ and, through want of skill in nsviga^ 
tion, w&e wrecked on die continent^ where they 
wem tiwted aa piraMbs, first by the Suevians, and 
aftorwarda by die Frisians. Being scdd to davery» 
and in the way of commerce tiumed over to difoent 
masters, aome of tkem reached the Roman aetde^ 
menu on the baa&is of the Rhine, and iheie grew 
famous for their Mftoings, and die bdd singuburity 
of their voyage- 
In the beginnhig of the fidlowing summer (d) 
Agricola met with a stroke of afliction by tlic loss 
of a son, about a year old«r He did not upon thai 
occasion a£fect, like many others, the character of a 
man aoperior to the fe^ogs of nataie; nor yet did 
he suffer his grief to sink him down into unbeeom-^ 
h^ weakness» He fek the in^stession, but legtet was 
lost in the avocaiiotia <^ war. 
Vol. VI. F 
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XXIX. In the opening of the campaign, he dis- 
patched his fleet, with orders to arnioy the coast by- 
frequent descents in diffin^ent places, and spread a 
general alarm. He put himself, in the mean time, at 
the head of his army equipped for expedition, and 
taking with him a select band of the bravest Britons, 
of known and approved fidelity, he advanced as &r 
as the Grampian hills (a), where the «lemy was 
already posted in force. Undismayed by their former 
defeat, the Barbarians expected no other issue than 
a total overthrow, or a brave revenge. Experience 
had taught them that the conmion cause required a 
vigorous exertion of their united strmgth. For this 
purpose, by treaties oi alliance, and by deputations 
to the several cantons, they had drawn together the 
strength of their nation. Upwards of tlurty thousand 
men appeared in arms, and their force was increas- 
ing every day. The youth of the country poured in 
from all quarters, and even the men in years, whose 
vigour was still unbroken, repured to the army, 
proud of their past exploits, and the ensigns of ho- 
nour which ikty had gained by their martial spirit. 
Among the chieftains, distinguished by their birth 
and valour, the most renowned was Galgacus (6). 
The multitude gathered round him, eager for action, 
and burning with uncommon ardour. He harangued 
them to the following effect: 

XXX. " When I consider the motives that have 
** roused us to this war; when I reflect on the neces- 
^' sity that now demands our firmest vigour, I expect 
'' every thing great and noble fit>m that union ci 
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" sentimeiit that pervades us all. From this day I 
«date the freedom of Britain. We are the men, wIiq 
^^ never cnmched in bondage. Beyond this spot there 
^^ is no landf where liberty can find a refuge. Even 
*^tfae sea is shut against us, while the Roman 
** fleet is hovering on the coast To dmw the sword 
'^in the cause of freedom is the trae glory of the 
"brave, and, in our condition, cowardice itself 
" would throw away the scabbard. In the btttdes, 
" which have beenhilherto fou^t with alternate vi- 
"cissitudes of fortune, our countrymen m^;fat well 
"repose some h(^s in us; they might consider us 
" as their last resource; they knew us to be the no- 
" blest sons erf' Britain, placed in the last recesses of 
"the land, in the very sanctuary of liberty. Wehave 
"not so much as seen the melancholy rgpims» where 
" shivery has debased mankind. We have lived in 
" fireedmn, and our eyes have been uiq;K)lluted by 
" the sigbfc of ignoUe bondage. 

" The extremi^ of the earth is ours: defended 
" by our situation, we have to thb day preserved 
" our honour and the rights of men. But we are no 
" longer safe in our obscurity: our retreat is lud 
"open; the enemy rushes cm, and, as things un- 
"known are ever magnified, he thinks a migliQr 
" GCMiquest lies befiire him. But this is the end of 
"the habitable workl, and rodcs and brawlmg 
" waves fill all the space behind. The Romans «e 
"in the heart of our country; no submission can 
"satisfy their pride; no concesaons can appease 
"tl^hrfury. While the hnd has any thmg left, it is 
"the the^re of war; when it can yield no moie^ 



<^ dief explore ilie seas for hidden trtasture. Am the 
*^ nations ridb? Roman avarice is their enemy. Are^ 
^^ they poorf Roman amb^ion lords it over them. The 
^ east and the west have been rifled, and die spoiler 
^* is still insatiate. The Romans, by a strange singu- 
" haity of naturet are the only people who invade, 
'^ wi^ cqui|l ardour, the wealth and tibe poverty of 
^^ nations. To rob, to ravage, and to myrdinr, in their 
'imposing language, are the arts of cavil policy. 
<' When they have made the world a sotitude^ they 
^ esll it peace. 

XXXI. ^ Onr cfaitdien and tdotives are dear to 
^tis sdl. it is an aieetion planted m oiur breast by 
^< the hand of nature. And yet those tender pledges 
^are ravidied lirom us to serve in dktant lands. 
^ Are our wives, our sisters, and our danghters safe 
^ iram brutal lust and <q>» violation? TIk insidi- 
<< ous conqueror, und^ the mask of hotEfXl^ty and 
^ftiradship, brands them with dishonour. Our 
^mjoncy is conveyai iito their, treasury, and our 
^ jcom into their gsanaries^ O^r limbs and bodies 
^aae warn out in eteanng woods, and drahmg 
<> mandira: and m^t harve been our wagest jStripes 
^^aiid insuk. The lot of the meanest sinre, boro in 
^servitude, is prefcsable to ouis: he is. sold but 
^^onee, and his master maintains him; hot Bnlnin 
^^aareiy day invites new tymts, and every day 
^^ pampas didr pride. Inapriieateimiilythe slave, 
^whp is kst bought in^ pnovokes the mhth and 
^ridicule of ithe «dude domestic crew;, and in this 
^generatserv^de, to which Rome has mdnced 
** the world, the case is the same: we are treated, at 
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^^first, as^objects of derision^ and tiien mafked cut 
^^ for destruction. 

^^ What better lot can we expect? We hafve no 

^* araUe lands to cultiTate for a master; no ntines to 

<< £g for Us avarice; no haibonrs to improrc for his 

^< commerce. To what end ahoitld the conqiieror 

'^ spare as? Our vktue and undaunted spirit are 

^^ crimes in the eyes of the oonqoeror^ and will ren- 

^^ der us more obnoxious. Our remote utuotion, 

^^ hitherto die retreat of freedom^ and on that ac- 

^^ count the more suspected^ will only serve to in- 

^^ flame the jealousjr of our enemies. We must ex- 

*^ pect no mercy. Let us dierefore dare like men. 

<< We all are summoned by the great call of nature; 

*^ not only those who know the value erf* liberty, but 

*^ even sudi as think life on any terms the dearest 

^^ble^ing. The Trinobantes (o), who had only a 

*' wimian to lead them oa, were able to carry fire 

^^ and sword through a whole colqny. They stormed 

^* the camps of ^ enemy, and, if success had not 

^^intoxicated them, they had been» bejrond idl 

^' doiibt, die deliverers of dieir coumry. And tdiall 

^^not we, unoonquoncd, and nndebaatd by abvery, 

'^a nation ever free, and struggling now^ not to 

^* recover, but to ensure our liberies (&), diall we 

^* not go forth the champioiis of our com^ry? Shall 

^woenot, by one generous efert, shew the BooHins, 

^^thatwe ai?e the men whom Caledonia haa reserved 

^^ ta be assertors of the public weal? 

XXXIL '^ We know the mamicrs of the Komans: 
^^«Md^are we to imagine diat iheir valour in the field 
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^^ is equal to their arrogance in time of peacef By 
<< our dissensions their gloiy rises; the vices of their 
^* enemies are the negative virtues of the Roman 
'^ army; if ibat may be called an army» which is no 
** better than a motley crew of various nations, held 
^* together by success, and ready to crumble away 
^' in the first reverse of fortune. That this will be 
<' their fate, no one can doubt, unless we suppose 
''that the Gaul, the German, and (with shame I 
''add) the Britons, a mercenary band, who hire 
" their blood in a fweign service, will adhere from 
" princq>le to a new ma^er, whom they have lately 
" served, and long detested. They are now enlisted 
" by awe and terror: break their fetters, and die 
" man who fprgets to fear, will seek revenge. 

"All that can inspire the human heart, every 
" motive that can excite us to deeds of valour, is 
" on our ^de. The Romans have no wives (a) in 
"the field to animate their drooping ^irit; no 
" parents to reproach their want €ji courage. They 
^'are not listed in the cause of their country: their 
" country, if any they have (6), lies at a distuice. 
" They are a band of mercenaries, a wretched hand- 
" ful of devoted men, who tremble and look aghast 
" as they roll their eyes around, and see on every 
" side objects unknown before. The sky over their 
" heads, the sea, the woods, all things con^ire to 
" fill them with doubt and terror. They come like 
" victims, delivered into our hands by the gods, to 
^ fall this day a sacrifice to freedom. 

" In the ensuing battle be not deceived by &Ise 
^* appearances; die glitter of gold and silver (c) may 
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««dazzle the eye; but to us it b hannlefls» to the 
''Romans no protection. In their own nmks we 
'^ diall find a number of generous warri(M« ready to 
*' assist our cause. The Britons know that for our 
''common liberties we draw the avenging sword. 
'^ The Gauls will remember that they once were a 
" free people; and the Germans» as the Usipians (d) 
'' lately did, will desert their colours. The Romans 
" have left nothing in their rear to of^iose us in die 
" pursuit; their forts are ungarrisoned; the veterans 
'^ in their colonies droop with age; in their munici- 
" pal towns, nothing biit anarchy, despotic govern- 
'^ ment, and disa&cted subjects. In me behddyour 
" general; behdd an army of fieebora men. Your 
^easmy is before you, and, in hb train, heavy 
" tributes, drudgery in die mines, and all the hor- 
"rors of slavery. Are those ca|hmuties to be entailed 
'^ upon us? Or shall this day relieve us by a bmve 
'^ievei^? Thme is the field of battle, and let that 
"determine. Let us seek the enemy, and, as we 
"rush upon him, remember the glory delivered 
" down to us by our ancestors; and let each man 
" dunk that upon his sword depends the fate of all 
"posterity.** 

XXXIII. This speech was received, accc»ding 
to die custom of Barbarians, widi war-songs, with 
savage howUngs, and a wild uproar of military 
apphuse. Their battalions began to form the lii^ 
of batde; the brave and warlike rushed forward to 
the fixmt, imd the field glittered with the blaze of 
arms. The Romans on their side burned with 
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equsd andemr. Agridola saw the impatient sf^ of 
his men, but did not think proper to begm the 
engagement, tiH he confirmed their courage by the 
following speech: ^< It is now, my fellow soMiefs, 
^'the eighth year (a) of our service in Britain* 
^^ During that time, the genius and good auspice^ 
** of the Roman empire, with your assistance and 
<^ unwearied labour, have made the island our own* 
"In aH our expeditions, in every battle the enemy 
" has felt your valour, and by your toil and perse- 
^^ verance the very nature c^ the oountiy has been 
'^conquered. I have been prolid of ray solars» 
" and you have had no reason to Mush for your 
^^ general. We have carried the terror of our arms 
" beyond the limits of any other severs, or ny 
" fcMtner general (b); we have ptnetmted to the ex- 
^^ tremity of the land. This was formerly the boast 
" Kii vain-glory, the mere report of &ihe; it » now 
'* historical truth. We have gained possessim srword 
"in hisind; we are encamped on the utmost limitstif 
^^the island. Britain is discovered, and by the dis- 
" covery conquered. 

"In our long and laborious marches, when you 
"were obliged to traverse moors, and fens, and 
"rivers, and to climb steep and craggy moun* 
" tarns, it was still the cry of the bravest amongst 
"you. When sdiall we be tod to battle? When shall 
" we see the enemy? Behdd iintm now before you. 
" They are hunted olit of their dena andcamvns^ 
"your wish is granted, and the field of g^ofy lies 
" open to your swords. One victory more makes 
"^s new worid our own; but remember that a 



'^iiriiM^ ki^ve» us all in Ae test distma. if we 
^e o i iaid er the ]»iDgress of our arms, to look back 
^ ia ^orious{ ^ tract of country diat lies behind 
^^ us, the forests which you have explored, and the 
<^ ttstuaries whieh you have passed, are nxmuments 
'< of eternal fiin». But our fiune can only last, while 
*^we pr^s forward on the enemy. If we give 
Aground, if we think of a wtreat, we have the 
^* saane dfficttlties to surmount again. Thesuiccess, 
** whieh is now our piide, wiH in that case be our 
^^ worst «isfcstune. We are not suficiendy ac- 
^^quabiied with liht course of the country; the 
^^ enemy knows the defiles and marriies, said will 
*^ be Sillied with provisions in abundance. We 
^^have not those advantages, but we have hands 
*^ tiba^ can gne^ the sword, and we have valour {r), 
^^that gives us every thing. With me it has long 
-^becft a settled principle, Aat Ae back of a general 
^w ta$ army is never safe^ WHdk of you would 
*^neit ifldidr die widi honour, than live in infamy? 
^ But Ms and honour are this day insepsffaUe; they 
^are fixed to one spot. Should fcMrtune declare 
^«^;aui8l us, we die on the utmost limits of die 
'^w<»-]d; and to die, where nature ends, jeannot be 
** deemed inglorious. 

XXXIV. '' if our present struggle were wMi 
'* na^oos whoUy unknown; tf we had to do wi^ an 
^^enemrf new to tOur swords, I should cdl to mind 
^the example of other annies. At present what can 
^ I propose so bright and animating as your own 
*' exploits? I appeal tp your own eyes: behold the 
. Vol. VI. G 
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<< m^ drawn up against you: are.they/n0t.4ie>|H|me, 
^^ who laat year, under covert <^ the night, awaukcd 
'^die ninth legion (a), and, upon the first shput of 
<<our army, fled befi»t yoo? A b^id o£ dastards! 
<^ who have subsisted hitherto, because <£ all die 
<< Britons they are the most expeditious run^nvays. - 
^Vln woods and forests the fierce and noble animals 
^^ attack the huntsmen, add rush on certain destruc- 
*^ti(Hi; but the timorous h^d is toon dispersed, 
^* scared by the sound and clamoiir of the cba$e. In 
** l&e manner, the brave and warlike Britons have 
^Mpng since perished by the sword» The icfiise of 
^*the nirtiixi still remains. Hiey have not staid to 
^^make head against you; they are hunted down; 
<^ they are caught in the toils. Benundbed with fear^ 
^' they stand motionless on yonder ^pot, wluch you 
^* will render fyt ever m«iorable by a glorious vio- 
^^ tory. Here you may end your labours, and dose 
"a scene of fifty years (6) by one great; ooe glorious ^ 
^' day. Let your countiy see, and let the common- 
^^ wealdi bear witness, if the conquest cf BriCainhas 
^' been a lingering work; if the seeds of rebellion 
^^ have not been crushed, that we at least have done 
" our duty." 

XXXV. During this harangue, whilst Agricda 
was slUl addressing the men, a more thin common 
ardour glowed on every countaiance. As soon as 
the general ended, the fiekl rung with shouts of ap- 
pkuse. Impatient for the onset, the soldiers graqied 
their arms. Agricola restrained their violence, till 
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he Ibrmed bk mvfer of battle. The auxHiaiy m&ntry 
(a)y in number about eight thousand, occupied the 
centze.. The winga consisted of three thousand 
horse. The legions were stationed in the re^u*, at 
^e head of the entrenchments, as a body of reaerve 
to support the ranks, if necessary, but otherwise 
to remam inactive, that a victoiy, obtained without 
the efibaon of Roman blood, mi^^t be of higher 
vidue^ 

The Caledonians kqpt possession of the rising 
gnmnds, extending their ranks as wide as possible, 
to present a formidaUe show of batde. Their first 
line was nmged on the plain, the rest in a gradual 
accent on the aeclivi^ of the hill. The intermediate 
^paoe between both amues. was^fiUed with the cha^ 
lik^eers (6) and cavaby of the Britons, rushing to 
and £to m wUd career, and traversing the plain with 
noise and tumult. The oiemy beii^ g^reatly suqpe- 
lior in number, thare was reason to apprehend that 
the Romans mig^ be attacked both in front and 
flank at the same dme. To {«revent that mischief, 
Agricola mder»! his ranks to form a wider range. 
Scrnie of die (^cers saw that the lines were weak- 
ened mto length, and therefore advised that the 
legi<His should be brought forward into the field 
of action. But the general was not of a temper to 
be easily tUssuaded from his purpose. Flushed with 
hope, mid firm in the lK>ur of dang^, he imm^- 
alely dismounted, and, dismissing his horse, took 
his stand at the head of the colours. 

XXXVI. The batde began, and at first wa$ 
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maintained ai: ^distance. Tt^ Biitbi» neUhsr wanfc^ 
ed skill nor readution. With thek feng swonfa, ^^ 
targets (a) of small dimension^ tfaey had the addfctM 
to elude the missive weapons of the Romaiifiiy and ait 
the same time to dischai^ a thick vollejr of their 
own* To bring, the conflict to a speedy decidicm^ 
Areola ordered three Balavian and two Tuogrian 
cohorts (6) to charge the enemy s^cd in hand^ To 
this mode of attack those troops had been loi^^^ 
cniatomed) bat to the Britons it was et^ way dis- 
advantageous* Their small targets afforded no pio- 
teefion^ and their unwiddy swords, iSiot AafffcnoA 
to a point (cjy could do but lilde exeeutioii in a 
close TOgagement. The Batavianamshea te the ^rtn 
tack with impetuous fury; thisy i^edoobded dbcir 
blowa, and with die bosses of tfauar cdueMite bruised 
the enemy m the face, and, hairing x3/verpMretiedafl 
resistance on the plaki^ began to fetroe theb way up 
the ascent of the hill inregolar oifder of «faattle^ ist4 
cited by their example, the other cohorta advlrfnodi 
with a spirit of emulation, and cut their way with 
tenrible slaughter. Eager in pursuh oT victory, tibe^ 
pvessed forward with determined fury,, leaving W 
famd them numbers wounded, but not ebin, and 
others not so much as hurt. 

The Roman cavalry, in the meantime, was forctd 
to give ground (iQ« The Csdedoniaiis, in their armed 
chariots, rushed at full speed into the thick of ^ 
bstde, where the infimtiy were engaged« Thbir fimt 
impression strudc a.gen»sal tetrw, but th^ir career 
was soon checked by the inequalities of the ground, 
and the close embused ^nuiks of iht BomMM. No- 
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tkiqgr ocKsm leu iwemble an engt^esieAt of the 
eavaby. Pent up in narrow phces, the BarbarimM 
eiwvded upon each other, and "were driven or drag- 
ged aloi^ by their olm horaea. A aoene of confti- 
aioB fbHdvi^. Chariots wiAout a guide/and horses 
without a rider, broke from the nuika in wild dis* 
order, and fljruig every wajr, as kat and constema- 
don wged, thejr overwhehned their own fika, and 
trtlniMI dowfi att who osone in their way. 

XXXVIL MeanwhSe the Britons, who iiad 
kepC their post on the hills, looking down 
content on die scanty nmidxrs of the Roanan 
amy, beganio quit their station» Descending slowly, 
theyiiopedy by WheeUng reundtiieMd of battle, to 
aHlBidk die viotors in the rear. To oottnteract dieir 
dea%n, Apicola ordered four squadrons of horae^ 
lAich lie had kept as a body of reserve, toadvanoe 
to the charge. The Brilons poured down vn& im- 
petuosity, and retired widi equal precipitatign. At 
die saaae time, the cavalry, by the directions of the 
general, wheded round from die wings, and feU 
witk great slaughter on die rear of the enemy, who 
now pero^ved that their own stratagem was turned 
against themselves. 

The ield presraited a dreadful qiectade of car- 
nsge and destruction. The Britons fled; the Romans 
porsoed; they wounded, ga^ed, and mangled die 
runaways; they seised their prisoners, and, to be 
ready lor odiers, butchered them on the spot (0). 
Despair and horror appeared in various shapes: 
in one part of die field the Caledonians, sword in 
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hand, fled in crowds from a handful of Rrnnansrin 
other places, without a weapon left, they feced every 
danger and rushed on c^tain deaA. Swords and 
bucklers, mangled limbs and dead bodies, covered 
the plain. The field was red with Uood. The van- 
quished Britons had their moments of returning 
courage, tind gave proofe of virtue and of brave 
despair. They fled to the woods, and, rallying their 
scattered mimbers, surrounded sudi of the Ro-^ 
mans as pursued with too much eagerness. 

Agricda was every where present. He saw the 
dimger, and, if he had not in the instant tdken^iift 
p re caut ion, the victorioua army wrajd have had 
reason to repent of too much eonfidenee in success; 
The light-armed cohorts had orders to inViOBt the 
woods. Where the thickets were too close for the 
horse to enter, the men dismounted to explore the 
passes, and wheite the woods gave an opening, the 
rest of the cavalry rushed in, and scoured the coun* 
try. The Britons, seeing that the pursuit was con- 
ducted in compact and regular order, dis^terseda 
second time, not in collected bodies, but in con- 
sternation, flying in different ways to remote lurk- 
ing places, solicitous only for their personal ^fety, 
and no longer willing to wait for dieir fellow-sol** 
diers. Night coming on, the Romans, weary of 
slaughter, desisted from the pursuit. Ten thousand 
of the Caledooiians fell in this engagement: on the 
part of the Romans, die number of slain did not 
exceed three hundred and forty, among whom was 
Aulus Atticus (6), the praefect of a cohort His own 
youthful ardour, and the spirit of a Jiigh-metded 
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horse» ctfriedUm widi too mueh imptltnoatY into 
the thickeat of the enemy *s ranks* 

XXXVIIL The Roman army» elaled with suc- 
cess, and enriched with plunder, pasted the oi^ 
in exultation. The Britons, on the other hand, win- 
dered about, uncertain which way to turn, belpleae 
and disconsolate. The mingled cries of men and 
women fiUed the air with lamentations. Some as* 
sisted to carry off the wounded; othoB cajkd for 
the assistance' of sudh as escaped unhurt; num- 
bers abandoned their halMtations, or, in their phren* 
sy, set tbem on fire. They fied to obscure retreito^ 
and m the moment of choice, deserted them; they 
held consultatk^ns, and having inflamed their hopes, 
changed their minds in despair; they beheld the 
pledges ci tender al&ction, and burst into tears; 
they viewed them again, and grew fierce with re^ 
scntment. It is a fact well authenticated, that some 
laid violent hands upon their wives and cluldren 
(a), determined with savage compassion to end 
llnr misery. 

The foUowing day displayed to view the nature 
and importence of the victory. A deep and melan- 
choly silence all around; the hills deserted; houses 
at a distance involved in smdie and fire, and not a 
mortal discovered by the scouts; the whole a vast 
and dreary scditude. Agricda was at length inform- 
ed by those who were sent out to exfdore the coun- 
try, that no trace of the enemy was any where to be 
seen, and no attenipt made in any quarter to muster 
their forces. Upon this intelligence, as the summer 
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was fiur advanced, and to continue liie war, or ex* 
tend its operations in that season of die year, was 
impracticable, he resolved to close the campaign, 
and march his army into the country of the Hores- 
tians (&)• That people submitted to die conqueror, 
and delivered hostages for their fidelity* Orders 
were noiv issued to the. commander of the fleet to 
make a coasting voyage round the island (p). For 
this expedition a sufficient equipment was made, 
and die terrcir of the Romian name had alrea<ty 
gone before them. Agricola, in the mean time, led 
his army into winter-qtutrters, proceeding at the 
head of the cavalry and in&ntry by dow marches, 
widi intent, that, by seeming to linger in the ene- 
my's country, he might impress with terror a pea» 
pie who had but lately submitted to his arms. The 
fleet, after a prosperous voyage, arrived at the Tru# 
tulensi^m hart)Our (</), and, saiHng thence along die 
eastern coast, returned with ^ory to its former 
station. 

XXXIX. The account of these transadaow, sent 
to Rome by Agricola, was plain and ample, without 
tfiy decoration of language to heighten the narrative. 
Domitian recdved it in the true spirit of his charac- 
ter, with a smile on his countenance, and malignity 
dH his heart. The mode-parade of his own CiemiMi 
triumph (0), m which the slaves, whom he had p«B*- 
diased, walked with d&shevetted hair, in the dress 
and manner of ciqptives taken in war, came fitdi into 
his mind. Hefldt the reproach and ridicule which 
that frolic occasiooed, and the transition was paiofid 
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to areal vktoty, attended with a total overArow of 
Ifae enemy, and the applause ci all ranks of men. He 
now began to fear that the name <tf a private citizen 
migM: overshadow the imperial title. That reflection 
{toited thorns in his breast. The eloquence of the 
forum was in vain suf^ressed; in vain the talents of 
men and every liberal art were put under an absolute 
prohibition, if a subject was to rob the prince of aU 
military glory. Superior excellence in every other 
kind might be endured; but renown in arms be- 
longed to the emperor, as a branch of hb prerogative. 
By these and such like reflections that restless 
^irit was distracted. He retired to brood in private 
over his discontent. His solitude was known to be 
dangerous. To be alone and innocent was no part of 
his character. Weary of his retreat (6) and his own 
wounded spirit, he at last resolved to nourish resettt» 
n^nt in suUen silence, till the tide of popularity, 
which attended the general, diould ebb away, and 
the affection of the army had time to cool. Agricola 
was still in Britain, and had the command of the 
army and the province. 

XL. Domitian, in the mean time, ouised a decree 
to pass the senate, by which triumphal ornaments 
(a), the honour of a stugie crowned with laurel, and 
sdl other marks of distinction, usually substituted in 
the idace of a real triumph, were granted to Agri- 
cola. The language of compliment was freely la- 
vished on this occasion. The emperor had also the 
art to circulate a report, that the province of Syria, 
m that time vacant by the death of Atilius Rufus, 

Vol. VI. H 
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quarters of the l^ons were fiercely disputed. In 
times like those, when calamity followed cahunity, 
and every successive year was marked by the defeat 
and slaughter of armies, the voice of the people 
called aloud for Agricola to be employed in the pub« 
lie service. The vigour of his conduct, his firmness 
in danger, and his known experience were the gene- 
ral topics, in opposition to the cowardice and insuf» 
ficiency of oAer commanders. By remonstrances of 
ibc same tendency, it is certain, that the ears of 
Domitian were often wounded. Amongst his freed- 
men, those who had the interest of their master at 
heart, made a fair representation, while others ui^;ed 
the same ailments, not wkh honest motives, but 
with an insidious design to exasperate the mind <^ 
a tyrant fisitally bent on mischief. In this manner 
Agricola, by his own talents, and the treacherous 
arts of pernicious men, was every day in danger of 
rising to the precipice of glory. 

XLII. The year was now at hand, in which Agri^ 
cola was to have by lot the proconsulship (a) of Asia 
or of Africa; but the death of Civica {b)^ who had 
been lately murdered in his government, gave at 
once a warning to Agricola, and a precedent to Do- 
mitian. At this point of time, the spies of the court 
thou^t prc^r to pay their visits 4o Agricola. The 
design df those pretended friends was to discover, 
whether the government of a province would be 
acceptable. They contented themselves, in their first 
af^roaches, with suggesting to him the vahie <^ 
tranquillity in a private station, and then obligingly 
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undertook) by their interest at court, to obtain per- 
mission for him to decline the office. At length the 
mask fell off: by adding menaces to their insidious 
advice, they gained their point, and hurried him away 
to the presence of the emperor. Domitian knew the 
part he had to act; with a concerted countenance, and 
an air of distant pride, he heard Agricola's apology, 
and complied with his request, conscious of his 
own treachery, yet receiving thanks for it without 
a blush (e). The proconsular salary ((/), which had 
been usually granted in like cases, was withheld 
upon this occasion; perhaps, in resentment because 
it was not solicited, or the better reason might be, 
that the prince might not seem to gain by compro- 
mise, what he had a right to command. 

To hate whom we have injured (e) is a propensity 
of the human mind: in Domitian it was a rooted 
principle. Prone by nature to sudden acts of rage, 
if at any time he had the policy to disguise his 
anger, it was only smothered (/), to break out 
with fiercer rage. And yet that implacable temper 
was disarmed by the moderation and msdom of 
Agricola, who was not in that class of patriots, who 
conceive, that by a contumacious spirit they shew 
their zeal for liberty, and thint theygain immortal 
glory, when by rashness they have provoked their 
fate. By his example the man of heroic fortitude 
may be iitformed, that even in the worst of times, 
and under the most despotic prince, it is possible 
to be great and good with moderation. He may 
further learn, that a well managed submission, sup- 
ported by talents and industry, may rise as high in 
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the public esteem, as many of those yvhb have jcoiirt-^ 
ed danger, and, without any real advantage to their 
country, died the victims of pride and vain ambi- 
tion. 

XLIII. The death of Agricola was felt by his 
femily with the deepest sorrow, by his friends with 
tender concern, and even by foreigners (a), and such 
as had no knowledge of his person, with universal 
regret. During his illness, the common people, and 
that class of men who care little about public events, 
were constantly at his door, with anxiety making 
their enquiries. In the forum, and all circular meet- 
ings, he was the subject of conversation. When he 
breathed his last, no man was so hardened as to re- 
joice at the news. He died lamented, and not soon 
.foi^tten. What added to the public affliction, was 
a report [b) that so valuable a life was ended by a 
dose of poison. No proof of the fact appearing, I 
leave the story to shift for itself. Thus much is 
certain; during his illness, instead of formal mes- 
sages, according to the usual practice of courts, the 
freedmen most in favour, and the principal physi- 
cians of the emperor, were assiduous in their visits. 
Was this the solicitude of friendship? or, were these 
men the spies of state? 

On the day that closed his life, while he was yet 
in the agony of death, the quickest intelligence of 
every symptom wa& conveyed to Domitian by mes- 
sengers in waiting for the purpose. That so much 
industry was exerted to hasten news, which the em- 
peror did act wish to hear, no man believed. As 
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soon as tibe event was known, Domitian put on an 
air of sorrow, and even affected to be touched with 
red regret. The object of his hatred was now no 
more, and joy was a passion which he could more 
easily disguise than the fears that distracted him. 
The will of the 4^ceased gave him entire satisfac- 
tion: he was named joint heir with Agricola's ex- 
cellent wife, and his most dutiful daughter, and this 
the tyrant considered as a voluntary mark, of the 
testator's love and esteem. A mind like bis, de* 
bauched and blinded by continued flattery, could 
not perceive, that by a good father npne but an evil 
^nce is ever called to a share in the succession. ; 

XLIV. Agricola was bom on the ides of June, 
in the tlurd consulship of Caligula; he died on the 
tenth before the calends of Septemt)er, during the 
consulship of CoUega and Priscus, in the fifty-sixth 
year of his age (a). As to his person, about which 
in future times there may be some curiosity, he was 
of that make and stature, which may be said to be 
graceful, not majestic. His countenance had not that 
commanding air which strikes with awe: a sweets 
ness of expression was the prevailing character. 
You would have been easily convinced that he was 
a good man, and you would have been willing to 
believe him a great one. 

Though he was snatched away in the vigour qf life, 
yet if we consider the space his glory filled in the eyes 
of mankind, he may be said to have died full of years. 
P(^sessing all the best enjoyments, that spring from 
virtue, and from virtue onlyj adorned with every 
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<lign>fyy which either the consutar rank or triumphal 
honours could bestow; what further advantage could 
he derive from fortune? Immoderate riches he never 
desired, content with an honourable independence. 
His wife and daughter left in a state of security, his 
honours blooming round him, his &me unblemished, 
his relations flourishing, and every tie of friendship 
preserved to the last, he may be considered as su- 
premely happy, that he did not live to see the tem^ 
pestuous times that soon after followed. It is indeed 
true, that to have reached the present auspicious 
sera, and to have seen Trajan (b) in possession of 
the imperial dignity, would have been the happy 
consummation of his wishes. To that effect we have 
often heard him, with a kind of prophetic spirit, ex- 
press his sentiments; but to counterbalance his un- 
timely end, it is at least some consolation, that he 
escaped that black and horrible period, in which 
Domitian no longer broke out in sudden fits and 
starts of cruelty, but, throwing off all restraint, pro- 
ceeded in one continued course of unrelenting fury, 
as if determined to crush the commonwealdi at a 
blow (c). 

XLV. Agricola did not live to see the senate- 
house (a) invested by an armed force; the members 
of that august assembly surrounded by the prasto- 
rian bands; men of consular rank destroyed in one 
promiscuous carnage, and a number of illustrious 
women condemned to exile, or obliged to fly their 
country. Cams Metius, that detested informer, had 
as yet gained but a single victory (i). The sangui- 
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wmrf voice t£ Messaliaus was heaid in the Albwiata 
Cftadd onfy (t); and even Massa Bebius (i/) was at 
Aat time faboiiiing uniier a proseoudan. In a shdrt 
tkneafter» wilh ow own hands (e) we dragged Hd- 
vidk» te a dungeon; our eyes beheld the distress 
and melaiK^boljr sepamtion of Mauricus «nd Rustious 
ifh ^^ "^ff^^ stained with the imiooent blood of 
Seneeio {g). £?en Nero had die grace to turn awqr 
hm efes ftom the hontMrs of his feign. He cc»n- 
iwan drd deeds of cniel^, but never was a spectator 
of the scene. Under Domitian, k was €Mt wretched 
lot to behold the tyrant, and to be seen by him; 
wbSk fee kefft a fegiater of our sighs and groans. 
Wkh that lay visage <&), <if a dye so red, that die 
Wudi of 4ginlt ooidd «lever colour his cheek, lie 
sarked the pale fanguid countenance of die miiMpjfif 
nctiiss, who sfaaddefsdat his ftown. 

With you^ AgiiooU, we nay now oMgratidate: 
you jme bfessod, oiot only, because 3KRir tUt was ^ 
^aweer of glory, bii^ because you were released, 
wiKnot (was iuipptneeB to die. From idiose, who ^- 
Pleaded your hot nomenls, itiis well known, that you 
net your iiate indth caha sencniQr; witting, m &r as 
it depended on the iagL aot of your life, that the 
frince dmuld 4q)pear »to be kuiooent. To your 
daii^ilerjandnyselfyouleftalosKlof ai&tct^ We. 
iuMreioBt aparem, :aiid, in our distress, k li Mw an 
addition to ^oor he^itfelt sorrows, ihat we had k not 
in our yw i cr fto watch the bed of sickness, «0 sool^ 
die languor of declinii^ tKiture, to gasie upon yoii 
widi earnest affi^ction, to see the expiring gknce, 
and »cflive your lasteq^bsaec. y4mr d^jng word« 
Vol. VL I 
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^would have been ever dear to us; your comxnands 
we should have- treasured up, wad graved them on 
•^our hearts. This sad comfort we have lost, and the 
-wound, for. that reason, pierces deeper. Divided 
: from you by a long absence, we had lost you (e) 
four years before* Every tender office, we are well 
.convinced, thou best of parents! was duly perform- 
ed by a most affectionate wife; but fewer tears be- 
dewed your cold remains, and, in tlie parting mo- 
ment, your eyes looked up for other objects, but 
they looked in vain, and closed for ever, 

. XL VI. If in another world there is a pious man- 
sion (or the blessed (a); if , as the wisest men have 
'thought, the soul is not extinguished with the body; 
-may you enjoy a state of eternal felicity! From that 
station behold your disconsolate family; exhalt our 
-minds from fond regret and unavailing grief to the 
^contemplation of your virtues. Those we must not 
^lament; it were impiety to sully them with a tear. 
-To cherish their memory, to embalm them with 
our praises, and, if our frail condition will permit, 
to , emulate your bright example (A), will be the 
4ruest.mark of our respect, the best tribute your 
family can offer. Your wife will thus preserve the 
memory of the best .of husbaiods, and thus your 
daughter wiU prove her filial piety. By dwelling 
ccHistantly on your words and actions, they will 
have an illustrious character before their eyes, and, 
not content with the bare image of your mortal 
frame, they will have, what is more valuable, the 
form and features of your juiod. I do not mean by 
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this to censure the custom of preserving in brass or 
marUe (c) the shape and stature of eminent men; 
but busts and statues, like their originals, are frail and 
perishable. The soul is formed of finer elements, 
and its inward form is not to be expressed by the 
hand of an artist with unconscious matter: our man- 
ners and our morals may in some degree trace the 
resemblance. All of Agricola, that gained our love, 
and raised our admiration, still subsists, and will 
ever subsist, preserved in the minds of men, the re- 
gister of ages, and the records of fame^ Others, who 
figured on the stage of life, and were the worthies 
of a former day, will sink, for want of a faithful his- 
tonsoi (cf), into the common lot of oblivion, inglori- 
ous and unremembered; whereas Agricola delineated 
with truth, and fairly consigned to posterity (^), will 
survive himself, and triumph over the injuries or 
time. 
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I. GENERAL introduction, with the reasons for writing an 
' account of the following discourse. II. The persons engag- 
ed in the dialogue: at first, Curiatius Matemusi Julius Se« 
cunduS} and Marcus Aper. III. Secundus endeaTOurs to 
dbsuade Matemus fi^om thinking any more of dramatic 
composition. IV. Matemus gives his reasons for persisting. 
V. Aper condemns his resolution, and, in p<»nt of utility, 
real happiness, fame and dignity, contends that the oratori» 
cal profession is preferable to the poetical. VIII. He cites, 
the example of Eprius Marcellus and Crispus Vibius, who 
raised themselves by their eloquence to the highest. ho- 
nours. IX. Poetical feme brings with it no advantage. X. He 
exhorts Matemus to relinquish the muses, and devote his 
whole time to eloquence and the business of the bar. XI. 
Matemus defends his fevourite studies: the pleasures aris- 
ing from poetry are in their nature innocent and sublime; 
the fiatme is extensive and immortal. The poet enjoys the 
most delightful intercourse with his friends, whereas the. 
life of the public orator is a state of war&re and anxiety. 
XIV. Vipstanius Mesaala enters the room. He finds his 
friends engaged in a controversy, and, being an admirer of 
ancient eloquence, he advises Aper to adopt the model of 
the ancients in preference to the plan of the modem rheto- 
ricians. XV. Hence a difference of opinion, concerning the 
merit of the ancients and the modems. Messala, Secundus, 
and Ma^mus, profess themselves admirers of the. oratory 
that flourished in the time, of the republic Aper launches 
out agidnst the ancients, and gives the preference toi the 
advocates of his own time. He desires to know who are 
to be accounted ancient^. XVIII. Eloquence has various 
• modes, all changing with the conjuncture of the times. But 
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it is the nature of men to praise the past, and censure the 
present. The period, when Cassius Severus flourishedi U 
stated to be the point of time, at which men cease to be 
ancients; Cassia witli good reason deviated from the an- 
cient manner. XX. Defects of ancient eloquence: the mo- 
dem style more refined and elegant. XXI. The character 
of Calvusy Cacliusy Caesar and Brutus, and also of Asinius 
Poilio^ and Measida Corvinus. XXIL TiMi praise and ceiK 
twre 6i Cicero. XXIII. The true fhctorkat art donsialft in 
bknding the virtues of ancient oratory with ^ht heaotiea of 
the modem style. XXIV. Matvmus ofaservve that there 
can be no dispute about the supmor mputaiieii of tlie an- 
ciittt orators: he therefore cdls upon Measakt to take that 
paint for granted, and psooced to an enquiry Into the causes 
fiuct produced eo gnsat an alteration. XXV. After some ob- 
serrations on the eloquence of Cahms, Aaiaiut Potto, 
Caesar, Cicero, and others» Messafct praises Gfneclnis asid 
Y^ucius Crassua, but censures MflBceaas, QelHot «id CaMhts 
Severus. XX VII. Matemua remind» Meseila of liie ivue 
point in question; MessaJa proceeds to assign tiie OMiaes 
which occasioned the decay of cioqwence, such estlie dissi- 
pation of the young men, the inattentien of thdr fMrents, 
tiie ignorance of rhetorical professors, and the total neg- 
lect of ancient discipKne. XXXIV. Ho prooeed» to ex- 
plain the plan of study, and the institiittions, euvtom», and 
various arts by which orators were formed in the time of 
the republic. XXXV. The defecu and vices In* the new 
system of Education. In tMa futn of the dialogue^ the 9efuei 
{^Mesealt^a dueouree U lo9tj with the ftMe 4f what mae 
eoM ty SecundtUf und the hegi^nbtg ^Metermi^ the et^fUe" 
mens goee on Jromt this fituee^ (Meikiguiohed hy utverted coni' 
maof unit the aeetUme marked with numerktUJlgweeo. I. Mes- 
sala describes the presumption of the yoitfig adhroeates on 
their first appearance «t the hatr; their want of le^al haow- 
iedge» and the absurd habiu which they contracted in «he 
schools of the ilietortcians. 3. Eloquence Sotally ruined by 
ilie preceptors. Messala conclude with desiring Secundus 
and Matemus to assign the rsasons which Iwre occmved to^ \ 
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them. 4. Secundus gives his opinion. The change of go- 
vernment produced a new mode of eloquence. The orators 
vinder tlie emperors endeavoured to be ingenious rather 
than natural. Seneca the first who introduced a false taste^. 
which still prevailed in the reign of Vespasian. 8. Licinius 
Largus taught the advocates of his time the disgraceful 
art of hiring applauders by profession. This was the bane 
of all true oratory, and, for that reason, Matemus was right 
in renouncing the forum altogether. 10. Maternus acknow- 
ledges that he was disgusted by the shameful practices that 
prevailed at the bar, and therefore resolved to devote the 
rest of his time to poetry and the muses. 1 1. An apology 
for the rhetoricians. The praise of Quintilian. True elo- 
quence died with Cicero. 13. The loss of liberty was the 
ruin of genuine oratory. Demosthenes flourished under a 
free government. Tht original goes on from thi8 filace to the 
end of the dialogue, XXXVI. Eloquence flourishes most in 
times of public tumult. The crimes of turbulent citizens 
supply the orator with his best materials. XXXVII. In the 
time of the republic, oratorical talents were necessary quali- 
fications, and without them no man was deemed worthy of 
being advanced to the magistracy. XXXVIII. The Roman 
orators were not confined in point of time; they might ex- 
tend their speeches to what length thby thought proper, 
and could even adjourn. Pompey abridged the liberty of 
speech, and limited the time. XXXIX. The very dress of 
the advocates under the emperors was prejudicial to elo- 
quence. XL. True eloquence springs from the vices of 
men, and never was known to exist under a calm and settled 
government. XLI. Eloquence changes with the times. 
Every age has its own peculiar advantages, and invidious 
comparisons are unnecessary* XLII. Conclusion of the 
dialogue. 

The time of this dialogue was the sixth of Vespasian's reign. 
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828 75 Vespasian, 6th time; Titus 

his son, 4th time. 
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CORRUPT ELOQUENCE. 

!• Y OU have often enquired of me, my good friend, 
Justus Fabius (a), how and from wliat causes it has 
proceeded, that while ancient times display a race 
of great and splendid orators, the present age, dispi- 
rited, and widiout any claim to the praise of elo- 
quence, has scarcely retained the name of an orator. 
By diat appellation we now distinguish none but 
those who flourished in a former period. To the 
eminent of the present day, we give the title of 
q)eakers, pleaders, advocates, patrons, in short, 
every thing but orators. 

The enquiry is in its nature delicate; tending, if 
we are not able to contend with antiquity, to impeach 
our genius, and if we are not willing, to arraign our 
judgment. An answer to so nice a question is more 
than I should venture to undertake, were I to 
rely altogether upon m)rself: but it happens, that 
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I am able to state the sentiments of men, distin- 
guished by their eloquence, such as it is in modem 
times; having, in the early part of my life, been 
present at their conversation on the very subject 
now before us. What I have to oflfer will not be the 
result of my own thinking: it is the work of memory 
only; a mere recital of what fell from the most cele- 
brated orators of their time: a set of men, who 
thought with subtilty, and expressed themselves 
with energy and precision; each, in his turn, assign- 
ing different, but probable causes, at times insisting 
on the same, and, in the course of the debate, main- 
taining his own proper character, and the peculiar 
cast of his mind. What they said upon the occa- 
sion, I shall relate, as nearly as m^y be, in the style 
and manner of the several^ speakers, observing 
always the regular course and order of the contro- 
versy. For a controversy it certainly was, where the 
speakers of the present age did not want an advo- 
cate, who supported their cause with zeal, and» 
after treating antiquity with sufficient freedom, and 
even derision, assigned the palm of eloquence to the 
practisers of modern times. 

♦ 

IL Curiatius Materaus (a) gave a public reading 
of his tragedy of Cato. On the following day a re- 
port prevailed, that the piece had given umbrage to 
the men in power. The author, it was said, had 
laboured to display his favourite character in the 
brightest colours; anxious for the fame of his hero, 
but regardless of himself. This soon became the 
topic of public conversatioik Maternus received a 
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visit from Marcus Aper (6) and Julius Secundus 
(e), both men of genius, and the first ornaments of 
the forum. I was, at that time, a constant attendant 
. on those eminent men. I heard them, not only in 
their scenes of public business, but, feeling an incli- 
nation to the same studies, I followed them vnih all 
the ardour of youthful emulation. I was admitted to 
their private parties; I heard their debates,, and the 
amusement of their social hours: I treasured up 
their wit, and their sentiments on the various topics 
which they discussed in conversation. Respected as 
they were, it must, however, be acknowledged, that 
they did not escape the malignity of criticism. It 
was objected to Secundus, that he had no command 
of words, no flow of language; and to Aper, that he 
was indebted for his &me, not to art or literature, 
but to the natural powers of a vigorous understand- 
ing. The truth is, the style of the fOTmer was 
remarkable for its purity; concise, yet free and 
copious; and the latter was sufficiently versed in 
all branches of general erudition. It might be said 
of him, that he despised literature, not that he 
wanted it. He thought, perhaps, that, by scorning 
the aid of letters, and by drawing altogether from 
his own fund, his fame would stand on a more solid 
foundation. 

in. We went together to pay our visit to Mater- 
nus. Upon entering his study, we found him with 
the tragedy, which he had read on the preceding 
day, lying before him, Secundus began: And are 
you then so little «fleeted by the censure of malig- 
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nant crities, as to persbt in chcriahing a trageify 
which has given so much offisnce? Perhaps ycu ane 
revimig the piece, and, after retrenching certain 
passages, intend to send your Cato into the world, 
I will not say improved, but certainly less obnoxi- 
ous. There lies the poem, said Matemus; you may, 
if you think proper, peruse it with all its impofec- 
tions on its head. If Cato has omitted any tiung, 
Thyestes (a), at my next reading, shall atone for aU 
deficiencies. I have formed the faUe of a tragedy on 
that subject: the plan is warm in my imagination, 
and that I may give my whole time to it, I now am 
eager to dispatch an .edition of Cato. Marcus Aper 
interposed: And are you, indeed, so enamoured of 
your dramatic muse, as to renounce your oratorical 
character, and the honours of your profession, in 
order to sacrifice your time, I think it was lately to 
Medea, and now to Hiyestes? Your fiiends, in the 
mean time, expect your patronage; the colonies (6) 
invoke your aid, and the municifol cities invite you 
to the bar. And surely the weight of so many 
causes may be deemed sufficient, without thb new 
solicitude imposed upon you by Domitius (c) or 
Cato. And must you thus waste all your time, 
amusii^ yourself for ever with scenes of fictitious 
distress, and still labouring to add to the &bles of 
Greece the incidents and characters of the Roman 
story? 

IV. The sharpness of that reproof, replied Mater- 
nus» would, perhaps, have disconcerted me, if, by 
frequent repetition, it had not lo^ its sting. To dif- 
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fer op tins subject is grown familiar to us botlu 
Poetiy, it seems, is to expect no quarter; you wage 
m incessant war against the fidlowers of that pkas- 
ii^ arl^ and I, who am charged with deserting my 
clients, have yet every day the cause of poetry to 
defend. But we have now a fair importunity, and I 
embrace it with jdeasure, since we have a person 
present, of aUUty to decide between us; a judge, 
who will eidier lay me under an injuncti<m to write 
no more verses, or, as I rather hope, encourage me, 
by his authori^, to renounce for ever the dry em- 
{doyment of forensic causes (in which I have had 
my share of drudgery), that I may, for the future, 
be at leisure to cultivate die sublime and sacred 
eloquence of the tragic muse. 

V« SecunduB desired to be heard: I am aware,- 
he said, that Aper may refuse me as an umpire. 
Before he states his objections, let me follow the 
example of all £ur and upright judges, who, in par- 
ticular cases, when they feel a partiality for one of 
the oont^iding parties, desire to be excused from 
hearing the cause. Tht friendship and habitual in- 
tercourse, which I have ever cultivated with Sakius 
Baatus (a), that excellent man, and no less excel- 
lent poet, are well known: and let me add, if poetry 
is to be arraigned, I know no client that can offer 
such hmdsome bribes. 

My business, replied Aper, is not with Saleius 
Bassus: let him, and all of his description, who, 
without talents for the bar, devote their time to the 
mu^ pursue their favourite amusement without in- 
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terraption. Bilt Maternus must not think to escape 
in the crowd. I single him out from the rest^ and 
since we are tiow before a competent judge, I c 11 
upon him to answier, ho ^ it Imppens, that a man of 
his talents, formed by nature to reach the heights 
of manly eloquence, can think of renouncing a pro- 
fession, which not only serves to multiply friend- 
ships, but to support them with reputation; a pro- 
fession, which enables us to conciliate the esteem of 
foreign nations, and (if we regard our own interest) 
lays open the road to the first honours of the state; 
a profession, which, besides the celebrity that it 
^ves within the walls of Rome, spreads an illus- 
trious name throughout the wide extent of the 
empire. 

If it be wisdom to make the ornament and hap- 
piness of life the end and aim of our actions, what 
can be more advisable than to embrace an art, by 
which we are enabled to protect our friends; to 
defend the cause of strangers; and succour the dis- 
tressed? Nor is this all: the eminent orator is a ter- 
ror to his enemies: envy and malice tremble, while • 
they hate him. Secure in his ' own strength, he 
knows how to ward off every danger. His own 
genius is his protection; a perpetual guard, that, 
watches him; an invincible power, that shields hiQi. 
from his enemies. 

In the calm seasons of life, the true use of oratory 
consists in the assistance which it affords to our fel- 
low citizens. We then behold the triumph of elo- 
quence. Have we reason to be alarmed for our- 
selves? The sword and breast-plate.are not a better. 
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defence in llie heat of battle. It is at once a buckler 
to cover yourself (6), and a weapon to brandish 
against your enemy. Armed widi this, you may 
appear with courage before the tribunals of justice, 
in the senate, and even in the presence of the 
prbice. We lately saw (c) Eprius Marcellus ar- 
raigned before the &thers: in that moment, when 
die minds of the whole assembly were inflamed 
against him, what had he to oppose to the vehe- 
mence of his enemies, but that nervous eloquence 
which he possessed in so eminent a degree? Col- 
lected in himself, and looking terror to his enemies, 
he was mwe than a match for Hdvidius Priscui^ a 
man, no doubt, of consummate wisdom, but with- 
out that flow of eloquence, which springs from 
jMactice, and that skill in argument, which is neces- 
sary to manage a public debate. Such is the ad\'an- 
tage of (»atory: to enlarge upon it were superfluous. 
My friend Matemus will not dilute the point.. 

VI. I proceed to the pleasure arising from the 
exercise of eloquence; a pleasure which does not 
consist in the mere sensation of the moment, but is 
felt through life, repeated every day, and almost 
every hour. For let me ai^, to a man (^ an ingenu^ 
ous and liberal mind, who knows the relish of 
elegant enjoyments. What can yield such true de^ 
light, as a concourse of the most respectable cha- 
racters crowding to his levee? How must it enhance 
his pleasure, when he reflects, that the visit is not 
paid to him, because he is rich, and wants an heir 
(a), or is in possession of a pubHc office, but purely 
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as a compUment to supmi^ tdMts* n vtwk of 
respect to a great and aecoinp)i3b«d omtor! The 
rich) who have bo ifisue» a»d the mm n b^ nnd^ 
^d power, are his followers* Though h» is still 
youngs and probably deirtimte of fortyne, aU wncw 
in paying their court to soUfdit bis pabYHiage £or 
Aemselvesi or to mecommend thcor friends to his 
protection. In the moat splendid fiwtmie, in att dbe 
dignity and pride of power is timt my thing tfaitt 
era equal the heartfelt satisfoction of the aUe adk^ 
Gate, when he sees the most illuslmua cttiastaSt moi 
respected for their yews, and flouraUiig in the 
opinion of the public, yet paying their oourt to a 
rising genius, and, in the midit of wcahh and gnu- 
deur, fidrly owning, that they s^irill want something 
superior to all their possessions? 

What shall be said of ^e attendat^ that follow 
the young orator from the bar, and watch lus 
motions to his own house? With what inqfMurtaiioe 
does he appear to the multitude! in the courts of 
judicature, with what veneratioii! When hQ riiea to 
speak, the audience ia hushed in mute atfi^otiixi; 
every eye is fixed on him alwei ^ crow4 pmw99 
round himi he is maat^ of their paMionis they me 
swayed, impelled, direqt^ as Iwe thinks prf^w* 
These are the fruity ci eloqu^ce» w^ ^iKiwn t9 
all, and palpable to ev«y «olftm^ obserV». 

There are oth^ pl^isjUPe^ m^ff i^9&Md wd seeiet» 
felt only by die ^tiajtiBd. Wheft ^ of^tnir» 5|W« 
some great occasion^ c^mes wiA a w^aU^^ifltfsltd 
speech, conscious of Jm n^t^$ asd aaiJituKed by 
his subject^ his bimgfr «i^wPida» and Imsten with 
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»iited to the weight and eao^ of the compositko 
vhieh he hi» pa^pm&i* Docs he rise to hazard him- 
9df {i) m a» wddea debate? He is alarmed §at him- 
aetf» h^ m fiuA vevy ahim tbo-e ia a mingle oS 
jkaamei \9imh {Mfedomiaates^ till distress^ itaelf be-* 
eomea» ddi§^ti}. The mind exuk» in the prompt 
eiMstio» 0f it» pofii^^^*», aod eyen glories in ita rasbk 
»080, The pt04m9»qM cf gpnins, and those of the 
ttdd hafe Ais refienrirfance: many tlux^ are sowog 
mA fafoog^t to maitiiri^ wkfa toil and care: yet that^ 
y/Akk grow» from tb^ wild vigour of nature^ had 
Ae meet; gpii!tofi92r ii^iKAtf « 

VII. Aff te npTjfiBdf, if I may stinde to my ovm 
feefo^iythe dfiy o» whi^ I put oat the manly gown 
i0^r aad «v«a the day» dwt followed» when» as a new 
man at Rome, bom m a cky that did not &¥our my 
pteMssioM (d)t I r<M in suooessic»fi to the offices of 
^l/mel^y tnt>ttne, and ^attori those ds^t 1 say, did 
not awaken in my breast such exalted rapture, aa 
when, in the course of my profession, I was called 
fmm^ wi^ such tsdents as have fi^n to my share, 
t0 d^Smi the. aecaased; tb argue a question of kw 
hefiare the eenltiwvm (e% or, in the presence of the 
prinee^f to^ ptesuji fet his £peedmen and the procura- 
tors appointed by hieiseUL Up<m those occasions I 
toireied sb^t all ^aees of profit, and aU prefer- 
ment; I looked down on the dignities of tribune 
pmtor, and comasl: I felt within myself what nei- 
ther tibe fevour ^ die great, nor the wills and codi« 
cifah (c^) of the rieh cam^ve, a vi^^r of mind, an 
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inward energy, that springs from no externift cause, 
but is alt(^;ether your own. 

Look through tbt circte of the fiqe aits, survey 
the whde compass o[ the sciences, and Jell me in 
what branch can the professors acquire a name to 
Tie with the celebrity of a great and powerful orator. 
His fame does not depend on the c^inion of thinkii% 
men, who attend to business and watch the admU 
nistmtion of affiurs; he is applauded by l}ie youdi of 
Rome, at least by such of them as are of a wdl 
turned disposition, smd hope to rise by hiMlouratrie 
means. The eminent orator is the model which 
every parent recommends to his duUrea. Even the 
common people (e) stand at gaze, as he passes by; 
they pronounce his name with pleasure, and point 
at him as the object of their admimtioil. The pro- 
vinces resound with his praise. The strangers, who 
arrive from all parts, have heard of his genius; they 
wish to behold the man, and their curiosity is never 
at rest, till they l»ve seen his person, aoid perused 
Im countenance. 

VIIL I have already mentioned Eprius Marcellus 
and Crispus VilMus (a). I cite living examples, in 
preference to the names of a former day. Those 
two illustrious persons, I will be boU to say, are 
not less known in the remotest parts of the enqiire; 
than they are at Capua, or Vercell» {A), where, we 
are told, they both were bom. And to what istheb 
extensive feme to be attributed? Not surely to their 
immoderate riches. Three hundred thousand ses- 
terces cannot give the fame of genius. Their elo- 
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^ience may be said to have Imik up dieir fortanes; 
and, indeed, such is the power, I m^it say the in- 
spiraticHi, of eloquence, that in every age we have 
examples of men, who by their tdents raised thent- 
selves to the summit of their ambiticm. 

But I wave all fonner instances. The two, whom 
I have mentioned, are not recorded in history, nor 
are we to g^n an imperfect knowledge of them 
from tnuUticn; they are every day before our eyes. 
They have risen from lowbegimiings; butthe m<x% 
subject their origin, and the more sordid the poverty, 
in which diey set out, dieir success rises in propor* 
tion, and affixds a striking proof of what I iKive ad« 
vancec^ since it is apparent, that, without birth or 
fortune, neidier of them recommended by his mond 
diaracter, sad one ci them deformed in his person, 
they have, notwithstandii^ all disadvanti^es^ made 
themselves, for a series of years, the first men in the 
state. They began their, career in the forum, and, as 
long as they chose to pursue that road of ambition, 
they flourished in the highest reputation; they are 
now at the head of the commonwealth, the minis» 
ters, who direct and govern, and so high in fevoiir 
with the prince, that the respect, with which he re- 
ceives them, is little short of veneration. 

The truth is, Vespasian (c), now in the vale of 
years, but always open to the voice erf trudi, clearly 
sees that the rest of his &vourites derive all their 
lustre from the favours, which his munificence has 
bestowed; but with Marcellus and Crispus the case 
is difierent: they carry into the cabinet, what no 
prince can give, and no subject can receive. Com- 
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pai^ With ^ advantages which theae ina^ 
what are faarily-pictiEres, stMutSj bnts» amd tifles 
of honour? They arc things of a periaharii^ notnrey 
ret not without their value. Marcctiiis and Vttau» 
know how to es&fnate Aem, a&tibey do wealtk and 
honours; smd wealth and honoin*a are advantages 
against which you wSI easily findmeatha^dedainit 
Imt none that in liidr hearts despiae lliem« Hence il 
it» that in the houses of all who have disttngaidvd 
Aemsehres in the caieer of doquiouxv we sese titlcfl, 
statues, and qtoidid (Mnaments, tte rewiuad of ta^ 
kntB, and^ at all times^ die deoondfina of the great 
and powerfid orator. 



IX. But to cOQie to der poflity fiiim wiidi we atast* 
cd: poetry, to whidi my ficiend MatemsB widses to 
dedicate alL his tiane^ has nooue of these adsranti^es» It 
eanferano^ dignity, nor does it s^rve Bsay mmiak paar^ 
poae. It is atten^d with, some pleasme, bvC it is die 
pleiBure of a moofient, springing: ftom vaim apfdanae^ 
and bringitig with it nasdid adrantage. What I baiM 
said, and am going to add, may p»dad>ly,. my good 
friend Matemua, be unwelcome ta your ear; and 
yet I mi»t take the liberty to ask you, if Agamem^ 
non (a) or Jasoa speaks in your pocce mA ^gni^ 
of language, what useful cmistquenoe follows fiom 
ifS What client has been d^Ssodt^ Who ccHifesaes 
an obligation? In that whole audieiiee who returns 
to hia own house widi a grateful heart? Our fiiaid 
Salerus. Basaus (£) k, beyond all quesdon^ a poet of 
anhsence, or, to use a warmer ex}Mresston, he has 
the god within him: but who aitienda hia levee? wha 
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seeks hla pttaxme^^ or follows in hb train? ShouU 
be hif&sdf» or his Intimate friend, or his near reh- 
tion, hi^pea to be ia¥olved in a troubleaome litiga- 
titm, what counse lio you imagine he would take? 
He would» most probably, apply to his friend, St^ 
cundtts; or to you, Maternus; not, because you are 
a poet; nor yet to obtain a copy of verses from you; 
of tboae he has a sufficient stock at home, elegant, 
it must be owned, and exqui»te in the kind. But 
after all his labour .and waste of genius, what is his 
reward? 

Wfam in die course of a year, after toiling day and 
night, he has brought a single poem to perfection, 
he is obliged to solicit his friends, and exert his 
interest, in order to bring tc^ether an audience (ir), 
so obliging as to hear a recital of the piece. Nor can 
this be done without expence. A room must be hir- 
ed, a stage or pulpit must be erected; baches must 
be arranged, and hand^-bills distributed throughout 
the city. What if the reading succeeds to the height 
ctf his wishes? Pass but a day or two, and the whole 
harvest of praise and admiration fiides away, like a 
flower that widiers in its bloom, and never ripens 
into fruit By the event, however flattering, he gains 
no friend; he obtains no patronage, nor does a single 
person go away impressed with the idea of an obli- 
gation conferred upon him. The poet has been heard 
with sqpplause; he has been received with acclama- 
tions^ and he has enjoyed a short-lived transport. 

Bassos, it is true, has lately received from Ves- 
pasian a present of fifty thousand sesterces. Upon 
that occasion, we all adthired the generosity of the 
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prince. To deserve so distingui^ed a proof of Ae 
sovereign's esteem is, no doubt, highly honourable; 
but is it not still xaore honouraUe, if your circum- 
stances require it, to serve yourself by your talents? 
to cultivate your genius, for your own advantage? 
and to owe every thing to your own industry, in- 
debted to the bounty of no man whatever? It must 
not be forgotten, that the poet, who would produce 
any thing truly excellent in the kind, must bid &re- 
well to the conversation of his friends; he must re- 
nounce, not only the pleasures of Rome, but also 
the duties of sodal life; he must retire from the 
world; as the poets say, *^ to groves and grottos 
" every muse's son." In other words, he must con- 
demn himself to a sequestered life in the gloom of 
solitude. 

X. The love of fame, it seems, is the passion that 
inspires the poet's genius: but even in Ais respect» 
is he so amply paid as to rival in any degree die 
professors of the persuasive arts? As to the indiffer- 
ent poet, men leave him to his own (a) mediocrity: 
the real genius moves in a narrow circle. Let there 
be a reading of a poem by the ablest master of his 
art; will the fame of his performance reach all quar* 
ters, I will not say of the empire, but of Rome only? 
Among the strangers, who arrive from Spain, from 
Asia, or from Gaul, who enquires (b) after Saleius 
Bassus? Should it happen that there is one, who 
thinks of him; his curiosity is soon satiti^ed: he 
passes on, content with a transient view, as if he had 
seen a picture or a statue. 
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In what I have advanced, let me not be misunder- 
stood: I do not mean todeter such as are not Uessed 
with the gift of oratory, from the practice of their 
fiivourite art, if it serves to fill up their time, and 
gain a degree of reputation. I am an admirer of elo- 
quence (c); I hold it venerable, and even sacred, in 
all its shapes, and every mode of composition. The 
pathetic of tragedy, of which you, Matemus, are so 
great a m^ter; the majes^of the epic, the gaiety of 
the lyric muse; the wanton elegy, the keen iambic, 
and the pointed epigram; all have their charms; and 
eloquence, whatever may be the subject which she 
chooses to adorn, is with me the sublimest &culty, 
the queen (tf all the arts and sciences. But this, 
Matemus, is no apology far you, whose conduct is 
so extraordinary, that, diough formed by nature to 
reach the summit of perfection (6?), you choose to 
wander into devious paths, and rest contented with 
an humble station in tiie vale beneath. 

Were you a native of Greece, where to exhibit 
m the public games (e) is an honourable employ- 
menU and if the gods had bestowed upon you the 
force and sinew of the athletic Nicostratus (/); do 
you imaguie that I could look tamely cm, and see that 
amazing v^ur waste itself away in notiiing better 
than the Mvolous art of cboting the javelin, or 
throwii^ the coit? To drop the allusion, I sum- 
mon you from the theatre and public recitals to the 
business of the forum, to die tribunals of justice, to 
scenes of real contention, to a conflict worthy of your 
abilities. You cannot decline the challenge, for you 
are left without an excuse. You cannot say, with a 

Vol. VI. M 
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number of others, that ,the prpfesriop of .poetry is 
safer than that of the public oratpr, sioce>you h^ye 
ventured, in a tragedy written with spiriit, to.^pby 
the ardour oi ^ bold and towering genii^s. 

And for whom have you ^provoke^ S? BW*y 
enemies? Not f<xc a fi:iend; that wQuld h^ye hadiU* 
leviating circumstances* You undertpqk the Qau$e 
of Cato, and for him coinmittedypurself. Ypu.CiMmot 
plead, by way of apo4ogy, the duty of ^ tdYoci^, 
or the sudden efiusion of sentiment in the beitt anA 
hurry <^ an unpremeditated speech. Your plan y^9^ 
settled; a great historical persomige wns your h^co» 
and you chose, him, becmise what falls fyota SQ.^- 
tinguished a character, falls Aom n height tt^t ^yes 
it additional weight. I am aware of yqur im^er: you 
will say, it was that very ci^t^uimtance ilnsA csomrod 
the success of your piece; the sentiments wen^ re- 
ceived with sympathetic rapture: the room esbmsi 
with applause, and hence your fame thcoug^ut the 
city of Rome. Then let jus hew no more of your 
love of quiet and a state of security: you hav^e vofam* 
tarily courted danger. For my^lf» I am oootent widi 
controversies of a private natiue, and the hu^idents 
of the present day. If hwried beyond the bottnds 
of i»iidence, I should happen, on a^y ^jce^^jon, to 
grate the ears o( men in ppwicr, the ^&bX crf^an ad- 
vocate, in Ae service of hfc ctienT» wU ex^^u^ the 
honest freedom of s^q^, and» perhaps» be dqemfid 
a proof of inte^ty. 

XI. Aper ymxt throi^ hi? aigument» acooiding 
to his custom, with wairothwidydicrocDQe» He de^ 
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fivarisd'the whble whh a peremptory tdne afid an 
eager eye. As soon as he finished, I* am prepared» 
sakt Maternus sHiilihg, to exhibit a charge agaimst 
the professors of oratory» which may» perhdps, coun- 
ttrbalance die praise so lavishly bestowed up6n them 
by my friend. In the course of what he said, I was 
not surprised to see him going out of his way, to 
bky poor poetry prostirate at his feet. He has, indeed, 
slm^Wh soikie kin<lti^ss to such as sdre not blessed with 
oratoncaTtafaits. Kt had passed an act of iildulgence 
in thjeif &vour, and diey, it seenis, are allowed to 
piiisue their fiiivourite studies. For my part, I will 
nift say, that I think myself wholly unqualified for 
tibeeloqiifefiUeof the'bair. It may be true, that I have 
some'kmd of tiflent for that profession; but the tragic 
muse affords sujksribr i^^sure. My first attempt 
wa^ ih'tbei'reigtl of Nero, in ot>position to the extia- 
vdgaiit claims bfihe pHhce (^), and in defiance of the 
ddittine^ring spirit of Vatiniiis (6)^ that pernicious 
filvouritis, b^ ivhose coar^ buflFoonery the muses 
were every day dis^ced, I might say, most impi- 
piously pi-oph^ed. The'portidn of fame, whatever 
it be, that I hav6' acquired since tfiat time, is to be 
attributed, not ko the speeches which I m^de in the 
foruni, bbt to the power of draihatic composition. I 
have, therefore, resdlVed to take niy kaVe of Uie bar 
forever. The homage of visitors, tHe train of at- 
tendants, and the multitude of clients, which glitter 
so much m'the eyes of my friend, hivd no attraction 
for me. I regard them as 1 do pictures, and busts, 
and statues of brass; things, which indeed arfe in my 
family, but they came unlooked fcir, without my 
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Stir, or so much as a wish on my part. In my hum- 
ble station, I find that innocence is a better shield 
than oratory. For the last I shall have no occasion, 
unless I find it necessary, on some future occasion, 
to exert myself in the just defence of an injured 
friend. 

XII. But woods, and groves (a), and solitary places 
have not escaped the satirical vein of my friend. 
To me they afford sensations of a pure delight. It 
is there I enjoy the pleasures of a poetic imagina- 
tion; and among those pleasures it is not the l^ust, 
that they are pursued far from the noise and bustle 
of the world, without a client to besiege my doors, 
and not a criminal to distress me with the tears of 
affliction* Free from those distractions, the poet re- 
tires to scenes of solitude, where peace and innocence 
reside. In those haunts of contemfdatioi, he has his 
pleasing viiuons. He treads on consecrated ground. 
It was there that eloquence first grew up, and there 
she reared her temple. In those retreats she first 
adorned herself with those graces, which have made 
mankind enamoured with her charms; and there 
she filled the hearts of the wise and good with joy 
and inspiration. Oracles first spoke in woods and 
sacred groves. As to the species of oratory, which 
practises for lucre, or with views of ambition; that 
sanguinary eloquence (b) now so much in vogue; it 
is of modem growth, the offspring of corrupt man- 
ners, and degenerate times; or rather, as my friend 
Aper expressed it, it is a weapon in the hands of 
iU-desi^ng men. 
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The earfy and more happy period <^ the world, 
or, as we poets call it, the golden age, was the «ra 
of true eloquence. Crimes and orators were then un- 
known. Poetry spoke in harmonious numbers, not to 
varnish evil deeds, but to praise the virtuous, and 
celebrate the friends of human kind. Tins was the 
poet's office. The inspired train enjoyed the highest 
honours; they held commerce with the gods; they 
partook of the ambrosial feast; they were at once the 
messengers and interpreters of the supreme com- 
mand. They ranked on eardi with legislators, heroes, 
and demigods. In that bright assembly we find no 
orator, no pleader of causes. We read of Orpheus 
(c)y of Linus, and, if we choose to mount still higher, 
we can add the name of Apollo himself. This may 
seem a flight of &ncy. Aper will treat it as mere ro- 
mance, and £d>ulous history: but he will not deny, 
that the venemtion paid to Homer, with the consent 
of posterity, is at least equal to the honours obtained 
by Demosthenes. He must likewise admit, that the 
&me of Sophocles and Euripides is not confined 
within narrower limits than that of Lysias {d ) or 
H3^)erides. To come home to our own country, 
there are at this day, more ivho dispute the excel- 
lence of Cicero than of Virgil. Among the orations 
of Asinius or Messala (e), is diere one that can vie 
with the Medea of Ovid, or the Thyestes of Varius?* 

XUL If we now consider the happy condition of 
the true poet, and that easy commerce in which he 
passes his time, need we fear to compare his situa- 
tion with that of the boasted orator, who leads a life 
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<3^sMtittsr, cppte^bib& hf bUsiiMs§; and ovierWhdmed 
ittfh dM? But it is said, hid contention; his toil and 
dsmgiSr are steps to the^ cohsulshijp. How muth moit 
digible was the sdt retftet iik whidh Virgil (ir) 
passed his days, loved by the pirince, and ' hbnotired 
by the pei^e? To prdVie this; the letters of Augus- 
tus are still extant; and thi^ peoj^le, we kn6% hear* 
ing in the theatre some verses of that divine poet 
(i), when he lumself was present, rose iii a body, 
and paid him every mark of homage, with a degree of 
veneration nodm^ short of what they usually bfier* 
ed to the emperor. 

£ven in' our own tinies, will any man say, thkt 
Secundus Pomponius (^), iii pointof «figiiity or ex- 
tent of fame, is inferior to Domitius Afer (rf)? But 
Vibius and Marcellus have beeti cited as bright ex- 
amples: and yet, in their elevation what isl there to 
be coveted? Is it to be deemed an advantage to 
those ministers, that they are feared by number^, 
and live in fear themselves? They are courted for 
their favours, and the men, who obtain their suit, 
retire with ingratitude, pleased with their success, 
yet hating to be obliged. Can we suppose that the 
man is happy, who by his artifices has wriggled 
himself into favour, and yet is never thought by 
his master sufficiently pliant, nor by the people suf- 
ficiently finee? And after all, what is the amount of 
all his boasted power? The emperor's freedmen have 
enjoyed the same. But as Vii^l sweetly sings, me 
let the sacred muses lead to their soft retreats, their 
living fountainsfand melodious groves, where 1 may 
dwell remote from care, master of myself, arid un- 
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4fir no necessit^.of doing everyday ivfaat my {heswt 
condemns. Let me ^k> more be xm at the wran- 
g^ng.bar, a pale and anxious <;and]date for preoa^ 
nous fame; and let neither the tumult of visitors 
crovdingto my levee, nor the eager hasle of offi- 
cious fDcedmen, disturb my mommg rest. Let tat 
live free from jsolicitud^^ a stianger to the jart of 
pcomiffing legacies («), in Qcder to buy the fiiend* 
ship of the great; and when natuce shall give the 
signal io tetkCf may I possess no more tlum m^ 
be safely bequeathed to such friends as I shall think 
proper. At my funeral let no token cf sorrow be 
seen, ik> pompous mockery of woe. Crown {/) mt 
with ch^ets; streW flowers on n^ gi^ve, and let 
v^f friends erect no vain memoiial, to tell whece 
my remams are lodged. 

XIV. Matemus iini^ed widi an wr of eslAm* 
^asm, Ihat seemed to lift him above himsdlf. la 
that momeot {a)y Yipstanius Messala entered ihe 
room. From the attraitkm that appeared in eyeiy 
countenance, he conduded that some important 
husiaess was the subject of debate. I am afraid, 
said he, that I faieak in upon you at an unseast^a^ 
|)]e time? You have some secitt to discus, or, 
perhaps, a eonsuhation upon your hands. Far from 
it, replied Seomdus; I wish you had come sooner. 
You would have had the pleasure of hearing an 
eloquent discourse from our frknd Aper, who has 
beim findeairouiing to persuade Matemus to dedi^ 
cate allhis time to the business of the bar, and to 
g^ve the whok man to his profes^n. The answer 
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of Maternus would have entertained you: he hsA 
been defending his art, and but this moment cfosed 
an animated speech, that held more of the poetical 
than the oratorical character. 

I should have been happy, replied Messala, to 
have heard both my friends. It is, however, some 
compensation for the loss, that I find men of their 
talents, instead of ^ving all their time to the iitde 
subtleties and knotty points of the forum, extend- 
ing their views to liberal science, and those ques- 
tions of taste, which enlarge the mind, and furnish 
it with ideas drawn from the treasures of polite 
erudition. Enquiries of this kind aflbrd improve- 
ment not only to those who enter into the discus- 
sion, but to all who have the happiness of. being 
present at the debate. It is in consequence of this 
refined and elegant Way of thinking, that you, Se- 
cundus, have gained so much applause, by the life 
of Julius Asiaticus (i), with which you have Jately 
obliged the world. From that specimen we are 
taught to expect odier productions o£ equal beiuty 
from the same hand. In like manner, I see with 
pleasure, that our friend Aper loves to enliven his 
imagination with topics of controversy, and still 
lays put his leisure in questions of the sdioob (c), 
not indeed, in imitation of the ancient orators, but 
in the true taste of our modem rhetoricians* 

XV. I am not surprised, returned Aper, at tiiat 
stroke of raillery. It is not enough £or Messala, that 
the oratpry of ancient times engrosses all his admi^ 
ration; he must have his fling at the moderns. Our 
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tUMUSiAif «itf stiidids aie sure to ftel Aie aidfies of 
Ms pleastiiti^ (a). I liiavcl ofteA heard you, my frietiA 
Me^sfidn, iii the same huntoon Accordhig to ybu^ 
^ ptt^seat itge has liot a sii^gle oratw to boast of» 
flioui^ yduf 0t^ doqikiM^e^ and dmt of your bro- 
Aef « Me Mffidkiit to refute ^ charge, fiot you as^ 
mtt xwayBfyj and aMmtain your propositioh with tai 
air bf IkMlfidcMse. You know how higjh you stand» 
iMd \ivd^ in your general censure of Ihe age you 
iiiclUde yoiimelf, ^ sihalle^ tintctutti of maligni^ 
tstiitiat be atippiosed to ibmgle in a decision, which 
d^ies to your own genius, what by coitKiion coii* 
^tat is aDbwed to be your undoubted nghL 

i httVe as yet, rc^ed Messsda, seen n6 reason to 
liaake ihe rdniact ihy opinidnj iior d6 I befieve, A«t 
my two friends here, or e^en you yourself (tbouj^h 
yoit sodie^es affect a dilferient tohe), caft seriou^y 
«amtaiA tfie .o{)|)osite ddctrine. The decBne of eb- 
4aeAc6 ki too apparent. The.causes, whitfa have cofr- 
tributed to kf mtthh serious eiKtuiry. I shafl be 
obliged to ^ou, itty fr]efi(ds» ibr a fiiir jtohitioii of the 
c{tltetion. I have ofteti inflected upon the^subjedt; but 
Wfiat ^eeins t<y others ti fuH aiiswer, widi me sptv^ 
cfitiy to ifteitaile {he difficulty. What has happened 
a| Rdbe, I pereeire toha^e been the case in Greece. 
The modern orafoTs df that Country, such as thd 
Iciest <^}N)e€«es, and others, who, like him, stuft 
the i^hecAs rf Mytefcne and Ef^esus {c)j are fellert 
t6 it giettttf dicKanee from iEschynes and Demo^- 
thened, thatl Afer add Africanus ((/), dr you, ntjr 
friends^, from Tutty or Asimu» Poilte. 
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. Xyi. You have, started an impoil^t^qiyi^^oDr 
^jlld S^cundus, and \yho so able, to discuss U a^ 
yourself? Your talents are equal to the difficulty; 
jour acquisitions ID literature are known to be ex- 
tensive, and you have considered the subject. I 
have no objection, replied Mes^ala: my ideas are at 
yoiu- service, upon condition that, as I gp on, ^ you 
will assist me with the lights of ypur miderstan^-. 
ing. For two of us I can venture to answer, said 
Matemus: whatever you omit, or rather, what you 
leave for us to glean after you, we shall be ready 
to add to ypur obserya^tions. As to pur friend Aper, 
you have told us, that he is apt to differ froin you 
upon this point, and even now I see him preparing 
to give battle* He will not tamely b^ar to see us 
joined in a league in favour of antiquity* i , 

Cert^iiJy not, replied Aper, nor shall the present 
age, unheard and undefended, be degraded by a 
conspiracy. But before you sound to anns„ I wish 
to know, who are to be reckpneid among the .ancients? 
At what point of time (a) do you fix yqiir favourite 
aera? When you talk to me of antiquity, I carry my 
view to the first ages of the world, and see^ before 
me Ulysses and Nestor, who flourished little less 
than (b). thirteen hundred years ago. Your retro- 
spect, it seems, goes ho farther back than to De- 
mosthenes and Hyperides; men, who lived in the 
times of Philip and Alexander, and indeed survived 
them both. The interval, between Demosthenes apd 
the present age, is l\tde more than (c) foqr hundred 
years; a space pftime, ji^hich,. with, fi view to the 
tluration of human life, may be called long; but, as 
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a portion of that immense tract of time whicli iii'- 
cludes the different ages of the world, it shrinks intp 
nothing, and seems to be but yesterday. For if it be 
triie, as Cicero says in his treatise called Horten- 
sius, that the great and genuine year is that period in 
which the heavenly bodies revolve to the station, 
from which their source began; and if this grand 
rotation of the whole planetary system required no 
less l3ian twelve thousand nine hundred and fifty -four 
years (S) of our computation, it follows that De- 
mosthenes, your boasted ancient, becomes a modem, 
and even ourdontemporary; tiay, that he lived in the 
same year with burselves; I had almost saiid, in the 
same incmth (^). 

XVIL But! am in haste' to pass to our Eoman 
orators* Menenius Agrippa (a) may fairly be deemed 
an aneient. I take it, however, that he is^not thd per- 
son, wl^dm you ihean to oppose to' die professor^ of 
modem eloquence. The aera, which you have in view, 
is that of (i) Gicerband Caesar; of Csbfits (^)andGal- 
Tus; of Bftitus {d ), A^nius and Messala* l^o^e- are 
the men, whom you place in the front of your%ine;':bot 
for what reason they^are to^bd classed- with- the an« 
cieiits, and not, as I thmk t&^ oi^ght to te, tiath the 
moderns, I am still to learn. To begin with Cicerb: 
he, according to the account of Tiro, his freednm 
was put to death <m the seventh dT the ides of De 
cember, during the coMulsbip of Hirtius and Pansa 
{e)j who, we know, were both cut off in the coursi^ of 
the year, and left their office vacant for Augustus and 
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Qujtattf s Bedlnd. Gpuiit Gnm Hm tiXAe HJtMiMf^ 
yetrsy to complete Ae Hiffi of Atie»^3; ikroe^mA^ 
tH^Ttty {tit tM of Tiberiqs, four fyr GaSi^la^ tj^- 
afid^ttKenty for Qandius mi Utroi om for <HHm, 
OAo, and VHeHkis, and Smttx sik ff^m tiie Ap(»i^ 
.jBoota of Vespysian to the pi^eseirt ye^ of oiik' fdiedl^p 
we di^ have from t^ death ctf* Cictro ^ pffn&A of 
abo^ {/) one hundred and tmtfkty yq»rS|,.trbieh 
«ay be considered as t}<e terna aU0tl^ to t^e life idf 
j3Kian. I myself lemembi^ to have 9een intf|ritemA 
addier far advaoded M y$«r9, who a^a?^ HiM he 
durri^ adns m that veiy ba^ii^ (f), in vbi^ his 
otemtrym^n aou^t to drive Jmtiua Cmsif back fecmi 
their coast. If this veteran, who serv^ in tins deCwee 
of his country against Caesar^s invasion, had been 
ifai!0<i|^t a prisoner to B§mfi; <bT^^ ihjj» f>mi iKcli- 
miiion,^ any aQcid(^r« p ^ m^fmi44Ang^ b«d 
Qdndut^ted him thinAi^, hf^ mig^t jisvib lit^tnd^ not 
onfy Ceesar and Cioeroj bu| pymnmrnlymi» s^me 
^our iHibtic spe0Qh^ 

fo 4he tafte |)i(^I)c larg^HSi (^ yo»^«^ 
ibsityoK saur aeyieral <dd «leni ivfao; «aswifiS las dwt 
Ihey had .reoeifycdd m»n$ thw jobcj^» ihs Ittae flistribii* 
tion il-om Augii«tiiif9^ himaelEl If diat .he fio^ iiiigitt 
n^t.lhoae f^bi^otfs have J9^^ Ccirviniia (0 an^ Aai^ 
nhsaff <Sorvinii$5 wie ^1 know, JkCfd tbmugh lutf ihe 
reign of Auguatu^/ «pd 4«Aius «Imo^ tt> the end^ 
How dien «i^e we to aseerfeain the jilst boundaries el 
aceitiuiy? They tixt ntit be ym^ Ut fkaeteie^ so as 
to place some cantorQ in Jn Demote^ mid otlwla/ ia 4 
jfeeent perk^, whil^ p^aflfc^ 9» gM Uwfg^ ^vi^i 
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h^mi Ae« «^ m^ way, tiH!i«f(i}ii^iv|th^gP^ rea- 

%yil{, Fro^ wh9t ][ kf^e ^, I aiS9iiKn<9 it «fs g 
c!Fft(9d<|i9^tb9 4gp )B wl^ch tii^p» t^P^aH^ li^^efl, i» not 

19 ^«llf^ jtQ «9, (hw) to Ssmus f^s^ (41), «y f^ 
i9(e. 4}f i^b^ w)iq|$ i^ pf ^pl^rsy | i9fiy frfej^ sajr, 

Qm^oi^ «94 §v§n y§mf ^o^i/bp CiiB^i^qai^$* 

^m4f4 t9 Mmrii>i>f% Ix^ii^em^ ^lc. U wm to i» 

mp 6e«d|84 ^im: at 4lflSenfnf ^ai^ H F^l» ^ » ^P 

gi^, fBii cMfig^ Willi !^q}«ivierB fMMl timM^.si 

the 9g$!< l^ ^«e fiotf, l^b»! (Gi»eiBh|»»(rf)i ^iHPHra^ 
ivith ^ eM^ <2#9 (<r); 19 AiH and |s^{»oii» i;^ i» 
^ tpm, yi^.po Cmmm (fh w Pfsm .nm^ 
p9%j^ fiH»ie ^iTftft, i^ fiorM, jQiseri? r^ m" 
perior to both; more ammate^* ff^^ff h<uni^iHfH)J» 
;uid sublime. He is followed by Corvinus (g), who 
has 98 tbe soAer graces; a sweet flsxildfityiB his 
a^e^ aiid a ouraoils feUdty m liis ehoipe of in» 
wcwdsi iWMdi tr^ the ^«atest orator, is hot die 
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The use I make of these examples, is to prove 
that eloquence does not always wear the samef d^ess, 
but, even among yoiu* celebrated ancients, has its 
different modes of persuasion; And be it >etnem* 
bercd, that what differs is not always the worst. Yet 
such is the malignity rfthe human mind, that what 
has the sanction of antiquity is always admired; what 
is present, is sure to be condemned. Can we d^ufot 
that there have been critics, who were better {leased 
with Appius Cascus {h) than withi Cato? Cicero had 
his adversaries (i):' it was objected to him, that his 
style was redundant, turgid, never compressed, void 
of precision, and destitute of Atdcelegjmce. We all 
have read the letters of Calviis and Brutus to your 
femous orator. In the course of that correspondence 
we plainly see, what was Cicero^s opinion of those 
eminetit men. T^he former (k) appeared to him cold 
and languid; die latter (/), disjcHnted, loose, and 
negligent On the other hand, we know what they 
thought in return: Calvus did not hesitate to say, 
that Cicero Was diftise, luxuriant to a &ult, and 
iSond without vigour. Brutos, in express terms, says, 
he was weakened into lengA, and wanted sinew. If 
you a^k wy opinion, eaoh of them' had reason on his 
side. I sl^ hereafter examine tl^m separately. My 
business, at present, is not in the detail: I speak of 
them in general terms. 

XIX. The »ra of ancient ontfory is, I think, ex- 
tended by its admirers no ferther back than the 
time of Casrius Severus (a). He, they tell us, was 
the first, who dared to deviate from the plain and 
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simple style of his predecessors. I admit the bet. 
He departed from the established forms, not through 
want of genius, or of learning, but guided by his 
own good sense and superior judgment. He saw 
that the public ear was formed to a new manner; 
and eloquence, he knew, was to find new approaches 
to the heart. In the early periods of the common- 
wealth, a rough unpolished people might well be 
satisfied with the tedious length of unskilful speeches, 
at a time, when to make .an harangue, that took up 
the whole day, was the orator's highest praise. The 
prolix exordium, wasting itself in feeble prepara- 
tion; the circumstantial narration, the ostentatious 
division of the argument under different heads, and 
the thousand proofs and Ipgic^ distinctions, with 
whatever else is contained in the dry precepts of 
Hermagoras {6) and Apollodorus, were in that rude 
period received with universal applause. To finish 
the picture, if your ancient orator could glean a lit- 
tle from the common places of philosophy, and in- 
terwea,ve a few shreds and patches with the thread 
of his discourse, he was extolled to the very skies. 
Nor can this be matter of wonder: the maxims of 
the schools had not been divulged; they came with 
an air of novelty. Even among the orators them- 
selves, there were but few, who had any tincture of 
philosophy. Nor had they learned the rules of art 
from the teachers of eloquence. 

In the present age, the tenets of philosophy and 
the precepts of rhetoric are no longer a secret. The 
lowest of our popular asseinblies are now, I will not 
say fully instructed, but certainly acquainted ,with 



Ae etemetltsi ^ liteif^iii^. Tbe ot^atdr, hf d6itte- 
queftde, fliids Imii^lf obliged to seek new avenii^ 
W the heaft, and ne^ giac^s to embelK^ hb dis^ 
c6tit^, that he itiay jiot oflletid fiistidiou^ ears, esjie- 
i&BSifMiOtt a tribunal, whire the judgt is no linger 
botitid by precedent, but detefniines accoodihg to 
hk wUl a(nd pleasure; not, as fdrm^riy^ observing 
file Aieasure c>f ttfnte allowed to Ihe ^votate, but 
takitig lipon Minself tti presdiibe the limits. Nor !s 
this ^! the ju^e, at present, wiH not condeslcend 
to Wait dH th^ oifator, iti his own wajr, opens Ins 
case; but, of liis own aitthcidty, reittinds hxiii of the 
p6int in question, and if he wanders, citlls hitn back 
fiom his digit^sioii, n6t Without a bint^ tha!t the 
court Wifljhes to dispatch. 

XX. 'Who, at this time. Would bear to hear an 
advocate introducing himself with a tedious pre&ce 
about the infinrnities of his Constitution? Yet that is 
the threadbare esiordium of Corvinus. We have five 
books against Verres^a). Who can indUre that vast 
redundanfcd? Who can listen to those endless argu- 
ments upon points of form, and caviQing exceptioni^ 
(6), which we find in the orations of the sftimje cefcf- 
brated advocate for Marcus Tullius(r) and Aultis 
Ctaecina? Our modem judges are able to anticipate 
the argument. Their quickness goes before the 
speaker. If not struck wiffhthe vivacity of hb mac- 
ner, the elegance of his sentiments, and the glowing 
colours ai his descriptions, they soon grow weary 
of the flat insipid discourse. Even in ^ IdW^t 
class of life, there is now a rtlbh tattidh AhdsipIeA. 
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did ornament. Their taste reqvires the guy, the 
florid, and the brilliant. The unpoUshed style of 
antiquity would now succeed as ill at the bar^ as 
the modem actor, who should attempt to copy the 
deportment of Roscius(cO or Ambivius Turpio. 
Even the young men who are preparing for the 
career of eloquence, and, for that purpose, attend 
the forum and the tribunals of justice, have now a 
nice discriminating taste. They expect to have their 
imaginations pleased. They wish to carry home 
some bright illustration, some splendid passage, that 
deserves to be remembered. What has struck their 
fancy they communicate to each other; and in their 
letters, the glittering thought, given with senten- 
tious brevity; the poetical aUusion, that enlivened 
the discourse, and the dazzling imageiy, are sure 
to be transmitted to their respective colonies and 
provinces. The ornaments of poetic diction are now 
required, not, indeed, copied from the rude obsolete 
style of Accius {e) and Pacuvius, but embellished 
with the graces of Horace, Virgil, and (/) Lucan. 
The public judgment has raised a demand for har- 
monious periods, and, in compliance with the taste 
of the age, our orators grow every day more polished ' 
and adorned. Let it not be said, that what we gain 
in refinement, we lose in strength. Are the temples, 
raised by our modem architects, of a weaker struc- 
ture, because they are not formed with shapeless 
stones, but with the magnificence of polished mar- 
ble, and decorations of the richest gilding? 

XXI. Shall I fiurly own to you the impression 
Vol. VI. O 



itrhich I gCn^nOIy itceive frbm tlie aneient orators? 
They iiiake irie laugh, or lull me to sleep. Ncir is 
thb the case only, ivhfen I itad the oratlMis of 
Canutus (a), Arrius, Fuiiiius, TorahiUs and othcii^ 
of the same school, or rather, the saine infirniaiy 
(6); an einaciated sickly tace of orators; without 
sinew, colour, or proportion. But whstt shall be 
said of yoiir admired Calvus (r)? He^ I think, has 
left no less thmi obe and twenty volumes: in the 
ifirhole collection, there is not more than one 6t fWa 
short ohitiohsi that can pret^tid to perfebtidh in the 
kind. Upon thi^ point there is ho di&retice of c^i- 
iuon. Who ndW. read^ his declamations against 
Asitius or Dnisiis? His speedier against Vatinius 
are in the hands of the curious, palticulariy the 
second, which must be allowed to be a itlast^rpiece. 
The language is elegant; the seiitinifehts are strikihg, 
dhd the eat* is satisfied with the roundness of the 
periods. In this specimen we see that he had ah 
idea of just composition, but his genius was not 
equal to his judgment. The oration^ of Cselius^ 
though upon t^e whole defective, are nbt Without 
their beauties. Some passages are hi^idy finished* 
Th those we acknowledge the nice tbiiches ci itio- 
dem elegance. In getiei^, howevei*, the edars^ ex- 
pression, the halting period, and the viilgaHty tg 
the sentiments, have too much 6f the leaVdi of an- 
tiquity. 

If Caslius (d) is Still adtnit^d, it is hdt, I belieVe, 
in any of those parts that htwr the ittai-k Of a rude 
illiterate age. With regard to Julius Cassar(r), en- 
^eiged as he Was in projects <rf* vast anabiticHli We 
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may fiirgive him the want of thi^ perfisetion which 
might otherwise l)e expected from so sutdime a 
genius. Brutus, in Uke manner, may be excused on 
acccmpi df lus philosophical specuhtions. Both he 
«id Cassar, in their oratorical attempts, fell short of 
diemselves. Their warmest admirers acknowledge 
the &ct, nor is there an instance to die contrary» 
unless we excqpt Caesar's speech for Decius the 
Samnite (/), and that of l^tus for king {g) Dejo* 
tarns. But are those performances, and some others 
of the same lukewarm temper, to be received as 
works of genius? He who admines those produc* 
tioiosy may be left to admire their verses also. For 
verses they both made, and sent them into the world, 
I wiU not say, with more success .dian Cicero, but 
certaaily more to their fidvaijitage^ for their poetry 
had die goofl fi»tune to be little loiown. 

Asimtis Bved near our own times {h). He seems 
to have studied in the old school -of Menenius and 
Appius. He con^posed tn^iedies 'as well as orations, 
but.in a s^k so harsh and rugged, that one would 
think him thje disciple of Accius and Pacuvius. He 
mistook the nature of eloquence, which may then 
be said to havje attained its true beauty, when the 
parts unite with smoothness, strength, and propor* 
tion. As in the human body the veins should not 
aweU too high, nor the bones and sinews appear too 
prominent; but its form is then most graceful, when 
a pure and temperate blood gives animation (i) to 
the whole frame; when the muscles have their pro- 
per play, and the colour of health is difiised over 
the several parts. I am not willing to disturb the 
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memory of Corvinus Messala (Ar). I£ he did not 
reach the graces of modem composition, the defect 
does not seem to have sprung firom choice. The 
vigour of his gemus was not equal to his judgment. 

XXIL I now proceed to Cicero» who, we find^ 
had often upon his hands the very controversy, that 
engs^s us at present. It was the fashion with lus 
contemporaries to admire the ancients, while he, on 
the contrary, contended for the eloquence of Jhis 
own time. Were J to mention the qudity that 
placed him at the head of his rivals I should say- 
it was the solidity of his judgment. It was he that 
first Viewed a taste for polidied and graceful ora- 
tory. He was happy in his choice of woids, and he 
had the art of giving weight and harmony to his 
composition. We find in many passives a warm 
inu^nation, and luminous sentences. In hb latter 
speeches, he has lively sallies of wit and &ncy. Ex* 
perience had then. matured his judgment, andafier 
long practice, he found the true oratorical style. In 
hb earlier productions we see the rough cast of an« 
tiquity. The exordium is tedious the narxation is 
drawn into length; luxuriant passages are not re« 
touched with care; he is not easily a&cted, and he 
lanely takes fire; his sentiments are not always hap- 
pily expressed (a), nor are the periods closed with 
energy. There is nodung so highly finisl^d, as to 
tempt you to avail yourself of a borrowed beau^* 
In short, his speeches are like a rude building, 
Hrhich is strong and durable, but wants that grace 
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and consonance of parts which gives sjrmmetry and 
perfection to the \diole. 

In oratory, as in architecture, I require ornament 
as well as use. From the man of ample fortune, who 
undertakes to buUd, we expect elegance and pro- 
portion. It is not enough that his house will keep out 
Ac wind and the rain; it must strike the eye, and pre- 
sent a pleasing object. Nor will it suffice that the fur- 
niture may answer all domestic purposes; it should 
be rich, &shionable, elegant; itslM>uld have gdd and 
gems so curiously wrought, that they will bear ex- 
aminaticm, often viewed, and always admired. The 
common utensils, which are either mean or sordid, 
should be cwefuUy removed out of sight. In like man^ 
ner, the true orator should avcnd the trite and vulgar. 
Let him rgect the antiquated phrase, and whatever is 
covered with the rust of time; let his sentiments be 
expressed with spirit, not in carele$s, ill-constructed 
languid periods, like a dull writer of annals; let him 
haniah low scurrility, and, in short, let him know 
how to diversify his style, that he may not fi^gue 
the ear with a monotony, ending forever with the 
unvaried cadence (6). 



XXIII. I shall say nothing of the false wit, and 
insq>id play upon words, which we find in Cicero's 
oradons. His pleasant conceits about the wheel of 
/brtune (a), and the arch raillery on the equivocal 
meaning of the word verres {b\ do not merit a 
moment's attention. I omit the perpetual recurrence 
of the phrase, esse videatitr {c\ wluch chimes 
in our ears at the close of so many sentences, sound- 
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mg big, but sigoifyihg noduDg. These are petty, 
blemisfhes; I mention them vrith reluctance^ I say 
nothing of other defects equally improper: and yet 
tibose very defects are the delight of such as afiect 
to c^ themselves ancient orators. I need not single 
them out by name: the men are sufficiently known; 
it is enough to allude, in general terms, to the whole 
class* 

We an are sensible diat there is a set of oitics 
now existing, who prefer Lucilius (d) to Horace, 
and Lucretius (e) to VirgU; who despise the elo- 
quence of Aiifidius Bassus (/) and Servitius No- 
nianud, and yet admire Varro and (g) Sisenna. By 
these pretenders to taste, the works of our modem 
rhetoricians are thrown by with ne^ect, and even 
fastidious disdain; while diose of Calvus are held in 
the highest esteem. We see these men prosing in 
their ancient style before the judges; but we see 
them left without an audience, deserted by the peo* 
pie, and hardly endured by their dioits. The truth 
is, tbdr cold and spiritless mamier has no aittrac*- 
tion. They call it sound oratcHy, but it is want of 
vigour; like that precarious state of health which 
weak constitutions preserve by abstinence. What 
physician will pronounce that a strong habit of 
body, which requires constant care and anxiety of 
mind? To say barely, that we are not ill, is surely 
not enough. True health consists in vigour, a gene- 
rous warmth, and a certain alacrity in the whole 
frame. He, who is only not indisposed, is little dis- 
tant from actual illness. 

Witli you, my friends^ the case is difierent: pro- 
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oe^/as you well can, and in fact, as fou do^tb 
adorn our age with all the grace and splendour of 
true oratory. It is with pleasure, Messala, that I see 
you selecting for imitation the liveliest models of 
the ancient school. You too, Matemus, and you, rsiy 
friend, Secundus (A), you both possess the happy 
art of adding to weight of sentiment all the digni^ 
of language. To a copious invention you unite th^ 
judgment that knows how to distinguish the specific 
qualities of different authors. The beauty of order 
is yours. When the occasion demands it, you can 
expand and amplify with strength and majesty; and 
you know when to be concise with energy. YoUt 
periods flow with ease, and your composition has 
every grace of style and sentiment. You command 
the passions with resisdess sway, while in your*» 
selves you beget a temperance so truly dignified, 
that, though, perhaps, envy and the malignity of the 
times tnay be unwilling to proclaim your merit, pos» 
teri^ will do you ample justice (i). 

XXIV. As soon asAper concluded. You see, 
siud Matemus, the zeal and ardour of our friend: 
in the cause of the modems, what a tcMrent of elo- 
quence! against the ancients, wh&t a fund of invec- 
tive! With great spirit, ahd a vast compass of leam« 
ing, he has employed against his tnasters the arts^ 
for Which he is indebted to them. And yet all this 
vdiemeiice must not deter you, Messala, from the 
pctformanee of your promise. A formal defence of 
the ancients, is by no means necessary. We do not 
plesuiae to vie vnth that illustrious i^ce. We have 
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been praised by Aper, but we know our inferiority. 
He himself is aware of it, though, in imitation of 
the ancient manner (a), he has thought proper, for 
the sake of a phiiosophiGal debate, to take the wrong 
side of the question. In answer to his argument, we 
do not desire you to expatiate in praise of the an- 
cients: their fame wants no addition. What we re- 
quest is, an investigation of the causes which have 
produced so rapid a decline from the flourishing 
state of genuine eloquence. I call it rapid, since, ac- 
cording to Aper's own chronology, the period from 
the death of Cicero does not exceed one hundred 
tad twenty years (&)• 

"KXV. I am willing, said Messala, to pursue the 
{dan which you have recommended. The question, 
whether the men, who flourished above one hundred 
years ago, are to be accounted ancients, has been 
started by my friend Aper, and, I believe, it is of 
the first impression. But it is a mere dispute about 
words. The discussion of it is of no moment, pro- 
vided it be granted, whether we call them ancients 
or our predecessors, or ^ve them any other appel- 
lation, that the eloquence of those times was superior 
to that of the present age. When Aper tells us, that 
difierent periods of time produced new modes of 
oratory, I see nothing to object; nor shall I deny, 
that in one and the same period the style and man- 
ners have greatly varied. But this I assume, that 
among the orators of Greece, Demosthenes holds 
the first rank, and after him (a) iEschynes, Hype- 
rides, Lysias, and Lycurgus, in regular succession. 



That agfc, faf ebifemon conisen^ i$ allowed to be the 
flouridiiiig period of Attic :el(A)uence. 

Li &e. ihanner, Cicero stands at the head of our 
Roman orators, while Calvus, Asinius, and Caesar, 
CasliQs, and JSnitus follow him at a distance; all of 
^m miperior, not only to every former age, but to 
the whole race that came afiter them. Nor is it mate- 
rial that they diffin* in the mode, since they all agree 
in the kind. Calvus is close and nervous; Asinius 
more open and harmcxnious; Csesar(6) is distin- 
guished by the ^endour of his dictipn; Caelius by 
a caustic seveii^; and gravity is the characteristic of 
Brutus. 'Cicero. is more luxuriant in amplification^ 
and be has s tce n gth md vehemence. They all, how- 
ever, agree lin tlus: their eloquence is manly, sound, 
and vigorous.: Examine tiheir. Works, and you will 
see the mergyx>f coiigtnial minds^i a femily-^likeness 
in; their fienius, hoiw^ver it may .take a distinct co- 
lour «from 1 the specific qualities of the men. T^ue, 
they : idetsaeted . from each other's ttpiedt. In their 
letters, which are still «xtant, we find some strokes 
ci mutuid hostility. But this Utdenejss does not im- 
peach tfaeiFeloquience: thtir jealousy was the in- 
fimuty o£ huniah < nature. Calvus, Asinius, and 
Cicero might have their fits of animosity, and, no 
doul^>were liable: to envy, malice, and other de- 
gradmg'pasuons: tfa^ were great orators, but they 
were men.' 

Brutus is thie only one of the set, who may be 
thought superior to petty contentions. He spoke his 
mind with freedom, and, I believe, without a tinc- 
ture of nudice. He did not envy Caesar himself, and 

Vol. VI. P 
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can^ it be imagined thtt he envied €iocrQ$pA& to 
Galba {c\ Laelius, and others of afenqcteqpieriodt 
against whom we have heard ApeHs declamd&ofi, I 
need not undertake their defence, since I am wiffing 
to acknowledge, that in their st3rle and «unvocr we 
perceive those defects and blemishes, which it is 
natural to expect, wh9e art, as yet 'm its infiaaej-» has 
made no advances towards perfectibar 

■ '■ ■ ^ - .'. ' ^ 
XXVL After all, if ti^ best form of daquence 
must be abandoned, and some ii(ew»&ng^d style 
must grow into fidbion, ^ve me Ihe CBfodityof 
Gracchus (a), of the more scdewn ina]ai;ia:iof Cras« 
sus (6), viriA all Aeir imperfeetiob«, ratber than Sm 
effeminate delicacy of (^) Mausenas, or tfaef^inklii]^ 
cymbal(e/) of GaHio. The most hbm^ 4nB8S is 
preferabte to gawdy colomB and meretrieioos^ibma^ 
ments. The style in vogue at i^esen^ ism innova* 
tion against every thing just aiid xmtui!al:rit is 3iot 
even manly. The luxuriant phrase, tbe/idahitfr of 
tuneful periods, and the wantonr fevit|rrof ilie,whoiB 
composition, are fit for nothing but the hifatrioni&art^ 
as if they were written for tiie stage» To the dis*' 
grace of the age (howev^ astonishii^ it nmy ap* 
pear) it is the boast, die pride, Jthe gloiy of our pre- 
sent orators, that their periods are musioal' enough 
either for the dancer's heel (^), or the warbler's 
throat. Hence it is, that by a frequent, but prepos- 
terous, metaphor, the orator is isad to speak in 
melodious cadence, and the danc^ to move with 
Expression. In this view of things, evenly*) Cassius 
Severus (the only modem whom Aper has ventured 



to mmf). tf we <MBpare him with At race that fol- 
lowed^ nmybe fidfiy prgdouncrd a legitimate orator» 
thought it nMlst he aoktiowkdged|.t})at in what re- 
mains of his ccHtipo^itioo^. he ^ dum^ without 
strengdiy and vicflent without spirit He was the 
first diat deviated £r;om the gieat masters of his art« 
Ife despised all method and fqg;uhir arrangement; in« 
delicate in his choice of words» he paid no regard to 
decency; eager to attack, he left himself unguarded; 
he braadi^Hjd hiis we^xms without skill or address; 
and, tospesk plainly, he wrangled, but did not argue. 
And yet^ notwithstanding th^ie defects, he was, as 
I have alrea^fy said, superior to att that came after 
him, whether we regard the variety of his learning 
the urbanity of his wit, or the vigoiu* of his mind. I 
expected that Aper, after naming^ this orator, would 
have drawn u|> the rest of his forces in regular order. 
fie has faHen, indeed, upon Asinius, Caelius, aiui 
Calviis; but where ^^ his compamons to enter the 
lists rnAi liiem? I imagined that he had a phalanx 
in reserve^ and that we shoidd have seen them man 
by man givptg battle to Cicero^ Caspar, and the rest 
in fmoctsAon* He has singled out some of the 
aaeiaitey but has bYought none of his modems into 
ifae field. He thought it enough to give them a 
■good chafneter w their absence* In this, perhaps, he 
acted with [prudence: he was afraid, if he selected a 
fisw, that the rest of the tribe would take offence. 
For amoi^ the rhetoricians of the present day, is 
there one to be found, who does not, in his own 
cfomoB, to«rer ahove Cicero, thoi^gh he has the 
iMdesly t»yii^ to Gabinis^nus {^)? 
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XXVn. What' Apbr has omitted, I iiitend to 
perform. I shiall produce his moidmis by name, to 
the end that, by placu^ the example brfore oor 
eyes, we may be able more dbtinctly to trace tibe 
steps by which the vigour of ancient eloquence has 
£dlen to decay. Matemus interrupted him. I wisU, 
he said, that you would come at once to the point: 
we claim ydiir promise. The superiority of &e an«- 
cients is not in question. We want no proof of it. 
Upon that point* my opinion is decided. But ^ die 
causes of our rapid decline from wcient ezoelloice 
remain to be unfolded. We know that you have 
turned your thoughts to this subject, and we ex- 
pected from you a calm disquisition, had not the 
violent attack which Aper made upon your fiivour- 
ite orators, roused your sinrit, and, perhaps, given 
you some offence. Far from it, replied Messala; be 
has given me no offence; nor must you, my friends, 
take umbrage, if at any time a wovd should &11 
from me, not quite agreeable to your way of think- 
ing. We are engaged in a free enquiry, aiid-3rou 
know, that, in this kind of debate, theestablidied 
law allows every man to speak his mind wvthoiit 
reserve. That is the law, replied Meltemus; you 
may proceed in perfect securi^. When you speak 
of the ancients, speak ci them with ancient free- 
dom, which, I fear, is at a lower ebb than even the 
genius of those eminent men. 

XXVni.' Messala resumed his disoouMe: The 
causes of the decay of eloquence am by no meipis 
difficult to be tiiaced. Tfai^ aie^ I- befieve, wdl 
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koo^n to you Matemus, and'also to Secundus, not 
cxi^pting ray friend Aper. It seems, however, that 
I am now, at your request, to unravet the business. 
But there is no mystery in it. We know that elo* 
quesce, with the rest of the pc^te arts, has lost its 
former lustre: dnd yet, it is not a dearth of men, or 
adeeay of talents, that has produced thb &tal leffisct. 
The true causes. are, the dissipation df our youiig 
.jKien, the inattention. of parents, the igh<M!ance of 
those who pretoid to gite instruction, and the totri 
neglect erf* ancient disdpline. The mischief began at 
Rome, it has over-run all Italy, arid is now, with 
rapid strides, spreading through the provinces. The 
^ects, howevtf , are more visible at home, and, 
therefore, I shall confine myself to the reigmng 
vices of the capital; vices that wither every virtue 
m the bud, and continue their baleful iiduence 
dirough every season of life. 

But before I enter on the subject, it wiH not be 
useless to look back to the system of education that 
prevailed in former times, and to the strict discipline 
of our ancestors,, in a point o( so much motnent as 
th^ fcomation of youth. In the times to which I now 
refer, the son of every {amily was the le^timate off- 
spring ci a virtuous mother. The in&nt, as soon as 
bora, was not consigned to the mean dwelling of a 
* hireling mirse (a), but was reared and cherished in 
the ^osom of a tender pamnt To i^gukte all house- 
hold ajfairS) and attend to her infant race, was, at 
that tiajbe, tibie glory of the female character. A ma- 
ti^, related to the family, and distinguished by the 
purity of her life, wa& chosen to watch the progress 
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of tbe tender mind. In her presence not one iodb- 
eent word was uttered; nothing was done against 
pro|»iet3r and good manners. The hours of study 
and serious employmcsit were settled l^ her dhw^- 
tion; and not only so, but even tbe AvenattmB crf'tiie 
children weici conducted widi modest reserve and 
sanctity of manners. Thus it was that Corndia (6% 
the mother of the Gracchi, supaintended the ed«- 
calion of her Shistrious issue. It was thus that Au- 
rdiia (c) trained up Julius Caesar; and dius, Atia (d) 
formed the mind of Augustus. The consequence of 
this regular ffiscipline was^ tfiat the young mind 
grew up in innocence, unstsmied by vice, unwarped 
by irregular passions^ and, under ihat culture, re- 
ceived the seeds of science. Whatever was the pe- 
cufiar bias, whether to the military art, the stij^y^ 
the kws, or the profession of eloquence, that en- 
grossed the whole attentic», and tibe youth, dlu$ 
directed, embraced the entire compass of one fa- 
vourite science. 

XXIX. In the present age, what is our pmctice? 
The m£mt is committed to a Greek chambermaid, 
and a slave or two, chosen for the purpose, general^ 
the wors* 6f the whole househoM train; alt utter 
strangers to every liberal noticm. In diat w<»^pflil 
society (a) the youth grows up, mib9>ing foHy mid 
vulgar error. Throughout the house, not one ser- 
vant cares what he says or does (A) in the presence 
of Iris young master and indeed how should it be 
otherwise? The parents t^mserves are'^the first to 
give their children the worst examples of vice and 



liui»8y« Hie stripling couequcntif loses all smse 
cf shame, and soon forgets tbe respeet he owes to 
<Aas as weU as to himself. Apasston for horses, 
players and gladiators (c) seems to be the e|»demic 
foUj of the times* The child receives it in his mo- 
Aer's womb; ,he teingsit with him into the world;^ 
and in a mind so possessed, wh£^ room for science^ 
or any generous purpose? 

In our houses» at our tables^ sfKxtA andinteriiides 
am.the tc^ics of oonversatio&' £nier tbe pltees of 
a^i^dfioiieal lecturies, and who talks^of any other suds* 
jfict? The pneoeptors ^a^selYes ;htnre caiughi the 
eont^pbnw Ndr <^^s-be.w<M]4e»d.af.jTo. esta- 
baidi a sfrkt i^>regttfar diici^tife, addto succeed 
bf giirii^ prosfe ctf thirir geniuv>is.ju^'tlm;plan of 
cMir '^bodcia^ d^etodeitoSb.They^p^^ llieir court to 
^ ^groai;. and^il>y servile adulation, increase the 
number.c^ ihdr ^follL Need I mention the man- 
lier^; q<mvafring>the first elemeait& of schppl learn- 
ing? No care ia taken to give the student a taste for 
^e bedt aiithc»» {d); tibe page. o£ Jnsix^ lies neg- 
lected; the. study lof noten and maimeis is no part 
of'jdieir system; andevoy Jt^nckpf useful know- 
le^ge. is left uncultivatGkl. A. precqptor. is called in, 
and education is then thought, to b6 in a &ir way« 
But l-shalLhave ocoasion hereafter do speak mqre 
^ully of thai class of men, calk4 Jrhetoriciahs. It w3I 
then be iSf^en, at what period * that profession first 
made its appearance at .Rome,, uod what reception 
il; met with; from our ancestors.. 

XXX. Befinre I prooeed, let us advert for a mo- 



ment to the pUn of ancioit discipline.^ Hie umneat- 
ried dttigeflte of tte ancient orators; their hidMits of 
meditation^ and llieir daily exercise in the whole 
circleof arts and sciences, are amjpty displayed' th 
the books which they have transmitted to us. » Tht 
treatisie of Cicdro, ihtitled Bnitiis (a), is in all &m 
liandsl In that work, after commemoradhg the ora» 
tors of a former day, he closes the account with the 
pafticQlars of his own prepress in scieime, and lihe 
iaietfaod he took m Vacating himself to die profes-- 
sioii of oratory. He studied the civil law under (6) 
Milicid$ ScaBfvdst; he was ii^strueted in the VariMca 
systemsjof phikmphy, t^l^ilo {c) of)thea<»||etiiic 
school, and by Dio^d^'die stooc; and thohgb 
Rome,:at dmt tinie, abounded with the>b^A pttqifesw 
sors, he niade a voyage to Greece (i#), andthenoe 
to' Asia, in ocder to enrich his mind with evesy 
branch, ci teaming. Hence that store of knowfedge 
which kppears in alt his writings. Geometry, naEusic^ 
grammar, and every usdul art were fiimiliar to himi 
He embraced the whde science of ^ logic (e) atiA 
ethics. He studied the operations of nature. His 
diligence of enquiry opened to him the long ebam 
qf causes and ^ects, and, in short, the wfadie sysh- 
tern of pl^sidqgy was his own. From a mind thus 
replenished, it.is.no wonder, my good Mends, that 
i¥e see in the compositions of that extraoritinaiy 
man that affluence of ideas, and that prodigbus 
flow of eloquenb&; In fact, it is not with orktory as 
with the other arts, which are confined to coiain 
objects, and circumscribed within their own pecu- 
liar limits. He alone deserves die name of an orator. 



MtjTy «i<4h» Mfaject r^ whacan find language 

ta deoomte his arguments wlio:throttgh the passxna 
em tcomumad tlie undergtandingp and^ while he 
earns mankind, knows how to deti^ht the jiidg* 
«Mat «Mi the inwg>nati<g« c^hiaaudieaoe. 

XXXI. Such w«s« ki mcient times» die idea of sua 
oiratar. Tb ibrm^that iHuatrious.ctiwBcter, it wa| 
Mi thoo^.neeeaaafy to decbdm in the sduxda of 
rifetttkiua («)^ or* to make a vain parade in fictitioua 
tiaMK>veiirim,^itltieh were m^onky Toidof all xealitjv 
bWev^^ofmahadaw^probabih^. Our ancestor» 
pursued a diffiaratt pkuii th^ stored their minds 
Mriik jfuil ideas €$ niqral good andi:.evib widi the 
nttea of right and wmag^ and the^&ir and foul in 
huiiMan ttanaoctidiis. Theses on everj?:coi)troverttd 
pointy are th^ oiatcK^s provime. In ebmts. of laiir^ 
just ami ^ii^QStimdergo hia4iteusaiQi);«in/politioal 
Mmie^hftwi^if^fiM is fSEpt^koA&ui honouablc^ 
Ic^liis to dmw the line;. and those questions are so 
UMded in their, natuce, that fhey enter into ererjr 
oause.- On such ipyoiitant ^t^ics, who qan hq|»e to 
fariiig'^ie^ of ^mfatter, artd to dignify that matter 
with aiyle^^Uidseiitiment^if he has not, before hand» 
enlarged 'hb «mind with the knowiedge.of hiiinan 
nature?' widithei law64>f moral obligationf? the defor- 
M^H^ 9^ d<e ^beauty oi virtue? ai>d other points 
which dtf IK* iamkediately bdong tp the theory 4>f 

The orator, who has enriched his.mind with these 
nulerials» maybe truly said to have acquired die 
Vox. VI. ft 
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powers of peiiriiasiQiu He who luioWiitlip.Mliu^^ 
Jn di gn ati Q H, will be able to kindle or aUigr. ifait.pMr 
^oainthe breast.ofthe ]u«ige;< aad ^e;«dvocfitft 
who hte cbnsidejped the e&ct o£ campamioii, nod 
firom what secret springB it flows» .will best. kuMPr 
how to soften the mind, andnadil; it mto^telMknieMr 
It is by these secrets of his art that the orator gains 
iii&uifluetifid. Whether. he hM to-do with Jt^4;ire- 
]ii#i«d^ the wgry, the enkrioua^.tbei melancboj^iijpr 
Aalimid, here»! bridle tbeir; vamHs.pnt^oKit, mii 
jiold the reins in hi» own faaod. AAv^vd^igjto^ 
(diapQsilaon of his andience^.be.will Viiiw 
daeck die. workings of the lieart»)aiid fttbm to om^ 
tliem to their full tumiilt of eipiotiofk : ' i : 

Some critKsai^e ;diie&y.^pkas^;wi& tha^ c^CMie 
«node of oratory^ which .in a lacbnic:iivmner 9i(0/s» 
4ibe' facts» and fonns a^ immediate. eonch»sim^()iti 
thai case, it is obviooB how neoeasarjiit ia. tabe a 
iconiplete.imaster of. the rules of: lo|po^.>Ot|iei:s dc^ 
Jightin aiihdniQ Gpe% fipe^ andjcopioua atgde, >iishete 
4he argumeot» are drawn from itopiei» isf ^q^q;^ 
loiowledge; fbr4his:purpoi^, the; pmtiaMtife UsAtfUd 
{b) viU supi^y the orator widk ample tnatfirimls^ The 
Qoadcmic i^iloaopher (r) wiU- inqpife/jbiiii; with 
cinvnbtfa and.cnei^; Plato wfllgive tibei^ubUifu^^ 
and Zeaopfaptu ibai equal flow «blah ctorma h$ w 
^uit an»able writer. The rhetoric*! figiffe^winol^ j^ 
caUed «Kclamadon, so firequent>/ti^ Mfhmii^ (d) 
and Metrodorus»^ wUl add to.a diandittM ^fp^ 44|d^ 
den breaks of passion, which give motion, str^p£!th, 
and vehemoice. • 5 // ,% ay: i > • 

It is not for the stoic school^ nbr £ar t)i^ mfth 



gflwfjir ivke* man, ^t I am hfing down ndbM* I 
am fermiilg an witor, i/riiose busioess it is, not to 
adhere to one sect, bot to go the round of all Hie 
arts a^ sdk^iees,. , Accoi^lngly we find, that the 
gaeat sobalerB of aiicient elo^neclaMI their fomida^ 
Hw' m a thoroisgh stttdjr of the eml hw, and te 
that liindHiey. added grammar, musk, and geome^ 
try. !rhd fiurt isyiin most of die causes diat occttjt 
pcsfaaps iAictaty cause, a due knowledge of the 
whole afttem «f juris^oidente is an indispehs^le 
requiake^ lliere are ^ewilie man^ subjects of litif 
gallon, in wfapehanabquaintancewidi^odieraeiences 
b of diOihi^ieBt use. 

XmicIIi Am I to be tdd, diat to gain some slight 
n£>rmition on partidukr subjects, as occasion may 
reqnite, wU aofficki^y uiswer the. purposes of m 
oratcir? In fiaiswer to diis, letjt be observed, tiiat 
d3ie appficatimiiof what we draw from our own lun^ 
fa wiy.^fl^ttntftomtheuse we idake of what #a 
borrow. Whetibiei* we apedi^ fitmi digealed hnow^ 
ledge» or die mope sug g e st i o n of odters, die dfed 
is aoon pereeived. Add to dib, tfait ooniux of kkiis 
«ith.iidiAeh the d M fercnt scienfcea enrich the min^ 
^es-^an.i^ of digniqr to^ifi^teTor we aay, even in 
cases where that depdi of kmyvHedge is not requir- 
ed. Science adorns the sped;:er at aH times, and^ 
Yidiere if is least expected, confers a grace 'that 
charms eray hearen the man of erudition feels ii^ 
»id thfe u pi d te r ed part of the audience acknouied^ 
die efect, widibut knowing the cause. A munnuir 
6f appUmaeieosufcs; thQ speaker ia aflknmi to have 



Kud &i a stdr^ af knowledge; Ut posseMe» dll'<fie 
powers of persuasicm, and then ia catt^'^m orator, 
indeed. ■'** i » J • - 

I ^ke the liberty to $AA^ ifwe asphie to that ho- 
nourable appellation, that there is no way bnf that 
which I have chalked out« No mam was^ ever yet a 
complete orator, and, 4 affirm, nevw dm be^ unteas^ 
Hire the soldier marching to Iherfidd of battle^ fas 
enters the fi^rmn armed at all pdnts with the scieneM 
and the lU)eral arts. Is that the case in these our 
modem time^^ The style, which we bear evwy day, 
aboufids with colloquial barbarisa^s, and vnlgaEr 
phraseology: no knowledge of the laws is heard; 
our municipal policy is wholly neglected, and even 
die deerees of the senate are treated with odntempt 
and derision. Moral philosophy is dbcarded, and 
^ maxima of ancient wisdom ate tmwoiftfay <^ their 
notice* In this marni^,. eloquence is dethroned; ishe 
to bai^ied from herrigfatfiyil dominiMs, and oU%* 
•AtadwJeUintheecdd regions ^f aiitidicsb,^src6d 
oonoeity and pointed^ simences* The consequence 
is, that^ahe, ^vHIO' was once ^ sovere^ imistisett of 
the sciences) anctled tbetn^as Uandnudds in h^ train, 
ili.now ^prived oihsr «ttendani», reduoed^ impo^ 
^refbhed, and^ sapped' of her usual honours (I 
might: say of her gemus), competed to exerdse a 
m»e ^pMxmi art. 

And now, my friends, I think I have kid open 
Ae efficient cause rf the decline of eloquence. «Need 
I call witnesses to su^iHirtimy c^HBiditf 1 name 
Demoflthenea among the Gnedca; He, *we are aa^ 
snmd, am8latklyatteaded(o) the leetXKncf Bate. 



I name Gicera amottig llie Rmudis: lie leHs us (I 
bdkve I can repeat ^his words), tkot if he attakiied 
any degree of exeenenoe, he owed it^ not so mudi 
to the precepts^ of rhetoricumsv as to his mediliidons 
m tile wtSks of die academic school. I api awavt 
diat oiber causes oi cmr present degracracy may be 
a^bded; hut that task I leave to my fiienik, swce I 
BOW .may flatter myself that I have performed my 
pcxHnise. Intlbkig ityl fear, that, aa i^on happens 
tome, Ihavemcurredthedai^er ofgiviogoftnce& 
'Were a eertain^lass of men to .hear the princqdes 
wMdK I have advmeed in fitvour of legal knoiriedge 
send fliouad philosophy, I should expect to be toM 
tiiat I have be^i aU the tm^ commendmg my o%vn 
vi»mary sehemes. 

XXXHL You willexememe, rejrfied Matcmu^ 
]f I take the libaty to say that you have by ns 
metes^nished ycmr part of «our enquiry. You se^m 
to «have «i»wd your canvas, and to have touched 
'tliie.KMJ^nes' of yoar pki^ but theveare other parts 
that siffi :< re^nire the odomingof so mMtody a 
hsmd* The stores of knowledge, with ivhichttheatt* 
dents enlarged their imnds, you have fairly ex^bun»- 
^^ and^ in ccmtrast to thai pleaaing pietme, you 
Jiave^ven us a true draught di medlerii ignoraiKse. 
But we now wish to know, what wieyeiiie^escejrcise», 
aodiwiiattbe discipline, by wfai^h the youth of 
&mer times prepamd themselves for die honout^ 
of .thdir {Nfofeaaion* It will not, I >beiiet|e, be cort- 
tended, ^t.theosy, md s3rstems of arl^ sm gS diem- 
adres sttfiment to form a gendine orator. It is by 



^rastioc» aad bjr coMlintr lexettion tlitt .Ide Acuity 
of (speecki impoioires, liU^ die geDiii& o£ theiiOMic^x** 
pandsy «nd flourishes in. its fuU . vii^ur. Thi»^ I 
ttunky yoa will not dei^, and my* tMro.fmods, if I 
my judge Iby. thtir looks, seem, to give their asaeot. 
Aper.and SecQndus agreed ifrithout hesitaition. . 
'• MMsada proceeded as foKows: Having» as. I conr 
eeive> aheWDf;tlie ^ed-plots of ancient eloquenoe^ 
«ndrthd fottHlaiiis of science, *frdm whicb they drew 
such copious «trcaiBs; it remiibift now to glire some 
idea of ^.labour, the aanduity, and the exenubes, 
liy wUch they trained tfiemsdves to thdr- prcftsi- 
«ion. I need not observei» that in the piarayit of 
seience^ method and ccMntant esderoiae are indispen- 
sable: for who can hope, without regular intention, 
to master abstract schemes of philosophy, and em- 
bmee iSbt whole : compass of the aciiinces? Know- 
ledge must be grafted in ibc mind by frequent 
OMditadon {a); to. that must be added the faculty of 
ooftveyingour ideas; and, to mdce ^ure of our!imp 
preasioEi, we must be able to adorn our thoughts 
with the'colours of true eloquence. Hence; St is evi- 
dent that ike sfenne arts, by whieh the mind htys in 
Ito stook of knowSedge, must be s^ pursued, in 
oeder toattfun «dear and graceful manner <d con^ 
veying thai t knowledge to oAers. Thia may^ be 
diought tefibed md. too abstrlise. If, however^ ii/t 
9K, still tobo'totd/ that seienoe ttd doculion ave 
things in diemselves distiiict and uiirefaifted; tUs, at 
least, may be fcsbumcd, that^he^ who, with a fund 
of previous knowledge, undeitakes the pni^noe of 
ovatory, wBl brii^ with him a mind wdLseasoneip, 
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iKXX](y. The pi]»cticc^ crf^miraoQeill^rs waaagr^ 
si^.to tlus iJljeoiy., TJbi?; yowth w^ .Wf». v^nM 
^ pi^Uc dec^am^d^n, . w^(. foflj^, UGi4^ <he,Qw^ qf 
hi9 ff^er, or j5(»a9;;iear rqUitiop, ,w^t^attit)ie aiibfan^ 
tages jof hoqie^idMcipIiiiQi*^: miad wsm <iKpaiM|q4 

the* fonissttt hCratteadied his patroR MiKtfi>ail lirrrMinnif 
tiibwMa» of: jiptVce» 9|i4 hi»' pul)Mc bMH«ae^ b^i^ 

meal; he noted his sudden replies^;^}^ thu^^ i^lhf 
fidfl.pf b^He» i^l mjOTiW fi^PRMs ro^f, tf^ Iflam- 
^ tbejficgt. iwdi^iei^iQf rb^tpri^al yrsfi^ire, nTiup 

Gaodi4ate g{4p94 «ouU^gie, ^n^jiiqpiEQved ba#;ji|48^ 
V^ati^Jie ^uj#^ in .9pea; daa^, i^pu^-jthes^hi^t ^ 
tbe.ju»^ic^ wr}ier& noChiqg^ ifse^j qr -.kUBtiOQi^. bf 
^d,,witl) fflapuni^y;. ^herf ,,ey^..$))ipgt^MMlA/{PI» 
jffsb^ f-?l>u^ by ^h(^dgjB,.:?jHp9qf4.^tq.|jidjpij|f 

.j,;%^|^i^jn)ifaner,^^ic sM«»tMwa?. »Wa||?4: M» <h* 
files .cjfjj^ujji «g<i|paftaX:eloque#pe{jijjid,.ji^^ 
]^;t3*i6iii^,;lw l^a^fjdv^jiinself under,t^eiainpi%^^ 
05Mi:W?rt»|<P9^» tie h«^rd the r9st;W,t^tjp«, wil 
ip:^ ^vfS}^i/o£' plates. wlHCh «lMPj(9i WSy^ilJf #» 
Uj^.aa^epvWiesvlye wf^.enjit^le^ U) <Ji;;^i|SVM^ 
.-V^ .YfHs.excepjxt fr ^fifect^^,)!» tbft,fcjid.. T*» 
:• , ,.,'■. .'. ■' •••!.■;') ';ri.'; :>n.'.- .-■ ; J 
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»nit»r m «stttal buttness iites thelbntpvecepior: ihe 
instructions which he gave, were living eioqveMe, 
the substance, and not the shadow. He was himself 
U kA c^mbMemt, engaged With a zealous antagonist, 
bodi in aime^t, and not like gkuliHtors, in a modi: 
contest, fighting for prized. It was a struggle for 
victmy; before an audience alwajrs chan^tig, yet 
always fiiUt where the 'S^ako' had his enemies as 
wallas his admirers; and bet^ween both, what was 
l^ifltnt met wi& applause; "vAiett was defective, was 
isui^ t6 be condemned. In this clash of opinions,'4he 
ga^nei orator AD^irished, and iH^ hsdhg 

«me, witich, wi all ktiow, does not depend 4M tliie 
voibe' of fivends only, bvit nitist rebomid ftom the 
baaches filled wfth your en^Mies; Extorted apj^ttse 
ts th^ best sufibge. ' 

In timt school, the youdi tif expectation, such as 
I have delineated, was reardi and educirted by Ae 
Aost eminent genius of die limes. In idie forum ^ he 
was enKghteried by the expferience of (rthers; he wa^ 
liistrutetaS in tiie ktiowledge <^ the laws, accustomed 
*tl die eye of the judges, habituated to the looks of 
tt lAibierotts todience, and acquainted widi the p^vt^ 
^ tiwte. ^A!ler ihis-lireparation, he was calkd ft>rA 
^o'condtict'^a prosecution, or to take upon himsdf 
the whole weight of the defence. TIk fruit of^his 
dpfdica^h'was then seen ^ 'dnbci He was equal, 
in his &at outset, to die nK)stf arduous businessl 
Hius it- iinA that Crassus; at the age i^ hinMeen 
ih), stooA fefdi die -accuser of Papirius Carbo: thus 
itilSbm Csteaf, k one-aiid-twehty, arraigned Dob- 
beHa; Airintiis Fbffi6, about die same age, attadked 
Caius Cato; and Calvus, but « litde older, flamed 
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out againsl Vatuu«& Their several speeches are 
9till extant, and we all read them with admiration. 

XXXV. In opposition to thb system of educa- 
tion, what is our modem practice? Our young men 
are led (a) to academical prolusions in the school of 
v«in professors, who call themselves rhetoricians; a 
race of impostors, who made their first appearance 
at Rome, not loi^ before the days of Cicero. That 
jthey were unwelcome visitors, is evident from the 
<»rcum$tance of their being silenced by the two oen- 
sars (A), Crassus and Domitius. They were ordered, 
aays Cicero, to shut up their school of impudence. 
Those scenes however are open at present, and there 
our young students listen to mountebank oratory. I 
am at a loss how to determine which is most fatal to 
all true genius, the place itself, the company that 
frequent it, or the plan of study universally adopted. 
Can the place impress the mind with awe and res- 
pect, where none are ever seen but the raw, the un- 
skilful, and the ignorant? In such an assembly what 
advant^ can arise? Boys harangue before boys, and 
youi^ men exhibit before their fellows. The speaker 
jb pleased with his declamation, and the hearer with 
his judgment. The very subjects on which tliey dis- 
jday their talents, tend to no useful purpose. They 
aie of two sorts, persuasive or controversiaL The 
first, supposed to be of the lighter kind, are usually 
a3signed to the youngest scholars: the last are re^ 
served for students of logger practice and riper judg* 
nient. But, gracious powers! what are the composi- 
tions produced on these occasions? 
Vol. VI. R 
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The object is remote from truth, and even praba* 
bility, unlike any thing that ever happened in human 
life: and no wonder if the superstructure perfectly 
agrees with the foundation^ It is to these scenic ex- 
ercises that we owe a number of frivolous topics» 
6uch as the reward due to the slayer of a tyrant; the 
election to be made by (c) violated virgins; the 
tites and ceremonies proper to be used during a 
raging pestilence; the loose behaviour of married 
women; with other fictitious subjects, hackneyed in 
the schools, and seldom or never heard of in our 
courts of justice. These imagkuoy questions are 
treated with gaudy flourishes, and all die tumor of 
unnatural language. But after aU this migh^ parade, 
call these strijdings from their schools of rhetoric, 
into the presence of the judges, and to the real busi* 
ness of the bar (d): 

1. '^ What figure will they make before that so* 
^^ lemn judicature? Trained up in chimerical ex» « 
'^ cises, strai^rs to the municipal laws, unacquainted 
*^ with the principles of natural justice and the ri^its 
/'of nations, they will bring with them that fisdae 
*^ taste which they have been for years acquking, but 
"nothing worthy of the public ear, nothing useful 
'* to their clients. They have succeeded in nothing 
^* but the art of making themsdives ridiculous. The 
^* peculiar quality of the teacher (a), whatever it be, 
'^ is sure to transfuse itself into the performance of 
<' the pupil. Is the master haughty, fierce, and arro* 
'^ gant? The scholar swells widi confidoce; his eye 
^^ threatens prodigious things, and his harangue is an 
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^^ brttotatious di^Iay of the commcm place of school 
^ oratoi7, dressed up with dazzling splendour, and 
^' thundered forth wi^ emphasis. On the other hand, ' 
** does the master value himself for the delicacy of 
*^ his tastfe, for Ae foppery of jittering conceits and 
*^ tinsd ornament? The youth who has been educated 
^* under him» sets^ out with the same artificial pretti- 
^^ness, the same foppery of style and manner. A 
^ simper plays on his countenance; his elocution is 
^' sdt and ddicate; his action pathetic; his sentences 
** entangled in a maze of sweet perplexity; he plays 
'^ off the whole cS his dieatrical skill, and hopes to 
^ derate and surprise* 

2. ^' This love of finery, this ambition to shine 
<^ and ^tter, has destroyed all true eloquence. Ora* 
^^ tory is not the child of hireling teachers; it springs 
*^ fiom another source, from a love of liberty, from 
^a mind replete with moral science, and a tho- 
^ rou^ knowledge of the laws; from a due respect 
^* for the best examples, from profound meditation 
"(a), and a style formed by constant practice. 
** While these were thought essential requisites» 
^ eloquence flourished. But the true beauties of Ian- 
** guage fell into disuse, and oratory went to ruin. 
"The spirit evaporated, I fear, to revive no more. 
*^ I wish I may prove a false prophet, but we know 
" Ae pcogress of art in every age and country. Rude 
^^atfii^t, it rises from low beginnings, and goes 
*<on improving, till it reaches the higl^st perfection 
^* in the kind. But at that point it is never stationary: 
^4t soon declines, and from th^ corruption of wl^rt 
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'< is good, it is not in the nature of man» hor^in th^ 
*^ power of human faculties^ to rise again to the sam^ 
" degree of excettence. 

3. " Messala closed with a degree of veliemence, 
^< and then turning to Matemus and Secttndus (a), 
*' It is yours, he said, to pursue this train c^ argu- 
^^ ment; or if any cause of the decay of eloquenci^ 
'* lies slill deeper, you will oblige us by bringing it 
^^ to light. Matemus, I presume, will find no diffi- 
^' culty: a poetic genius holds commerce with the 
*^ gods, and to him nothii^ will remain a secret. As 
" for Secundus, he has been long a shining oma- 
" ment of the forum, and by his own experience 
<< knows how to distinguish genuine eloquence from 
^'the corrupt and vicious. Matemus heard this 
^^ sally of his friend's good humour with a smile. 
^* The task, he ssdd, which you have imposed upon 
^* us» we will endeavour to execute. But though I 
"^* am the interpreter of the gods, I must notwidi- 
« standing request that Secundus may take the 
^Mead. He is master of Hie subject, and, in ques- 
^* tions of this kind, experience is better than in- 
^'spiration. ' 

4* ^^ Secundus (a) complii^ with his friend's re- 
*^ quest. I yield) he sakl» the more willingly, as I shaD 
«hazard no new opuubn, but rather confirm what 
** has been urged by Messala. It is certain, that, as 
^^ painters are formed by jKunters, and poets by the 
^*. example of poets, iso the young orator mu;st learn 
<^ hisartfixmi orators only. In tbe schools of rbetori- 
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^^ cians (b) who think themselves the fountain-head 
^* of eloquence, every thing is fiibe and vitiated/ 
'* The true principles of the persuasive art are nevef 
^^ known to the professor, or if at any time there may 
'^ be found a preceptor of superior genius, can it be 
^^ expected tbit he shall be able to «transfuse into Ihe 
'> mind of his pupil all his own conceptions, pure, un-' 
" mixed, and free from error? The sensibility of thd 
^^ master, «nee we have allowed him genius, «wiU bd 
" an impediment: the uniformity of the same dull te- 
'^ dious round will give him disgust, and the student 
^* will turn from it with aversion. And yet I am in- 
" clined todiink, that the decay of eloquence would 
'^ not have been so rapid, if other causes, more £itat 
'^ than die corruption of the schools, had not co-ope* 
** rated. When the worst models became the objects 
" of imit^on, ami not only the young men of die age, 
" but even the whole body (rf the people, admired 
** the new way of speaking, eloquence fell at once into 
" that statje of degeneracy, from which nothing can 
** recover it. We, who came afterwards, found our- 
" selves in a hopeless situation: we were driven to 
** wretched expedients, to forced conceits, and the 
" glitter of frivolous sentences; we were obliged to 
" hunt after wit, when we could be no longer elo- 
" quent. By what pernicious examples this was ac 
*^ complished, has been explained by our friend Mes- 



t( 



5. " We are none of us strangers to those unhappy 
" times, when Rome, grown weary of her vast re- 
*^ nown in arms, began to think of striking into new 
^^ paths of fame, no longer willing to depend on the 
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" glory of our ancestors. The whole power of the 
** state was centred in a single ruler, and by the policy 
•*of the prince, m«i were taught to think no more 
^ of ancient honour. Invention was on the stretch 
*' for novelty, and all looked for something better 
^* dum perfection; scftnething rare, far-fetched, and 
" exqnbite. New modes of pleasure were devised* 
"In that period of luxury and dissipation, when the 
" r^ for new inventions was grown epidemic, Se- 
" neca arose. His talents were of a peculiar sort, 
" acute, refined, and pcdi^ed; but polished to a 
" degree tbiA made him prefer aflfectation and wit 
'*to truth and natore. The predominance of his 
" genius was great, and, by consequence, he gave 
*^ the mortal stab to all true eloquence (a). When I 
" say this let me not be suspected of that low ma- 
"lignity which would tarnish the &me of a great 
^^ character. I admire the man, and the philosopher. 
" Tbe undaunted firmness with which he braved die 
"tyrant's frown, will do immortal honour to his 
" memcHy. But the fact is, and why should I dsB*- 
" guise it? the virtues of the writer have undone his 
"country. 

6. " To bring about this unhappy revolution, no 
"man viras so eminently qualified (a). Hb under- 
" standing was large and comprehensive; his genius 
"rich and powerful; his way of thinking ingmous, 
"elegant, and even charming. His- iriwarrhc « in 
" moral philosophy excited the admimtion of all; 
" and moral philosophy is nev^ so highly praised, 
" a$ when the manners are in a state of degeneracy^ 
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'* Seneca knew the taste of the times. He had the 
'* art to gratify the public ear. His style is neat, yet 
** animated; concise» yet clear; familiar, yet seldom 
** inelegant. Free from redundancy, his periods are 
^* ctfben abrupt, but ^y surprise by their viva- 
^ city. He shines in pointed sentences, and that un- 
'* ceasing persecution of vice, which is kept up with 
^^ uncommon ardour, spreads a histre over all his 
^* writings. His brilliant style charmed by its novel- 
^' ty. Every page sparkles widi wit, widi gay allu- 
*^ sions, and sentiments of virtue. No wonder that 
** the graceful ease, and sometimes the dignity of 
^^his expression, made their way into the forum. 
*^ What pleased universally, soon found a number 
*' of imttatofs. Add to this the advantages of rank 
''and honours. He mixed in the splendour, and 
'^ perhaps, in the vices of the court. The resentment 
'* of Caligula, and the acts of oppression which soon 
^> after fdlowed, served only to adorn his name. To 
^^ at>wn all, Nero was his pupil, and his mmderer. 
'^ Hence the character and g^ius of the man rose 
'^ to the highest eminence. What was admired, was 
*' imitated, and true oratory was heard no more. The 
" love of novelty prevailed, and for the dignified sim- 
'^ plicity of andent eloquence no taste remained. The 
^* art itself, and all its necessary discipline, became 
'^ ridiculous. In th&;t black period, when vice tri- 
** umphed at large, and virtue had every thing to fear, 
*^ the temper of the times was propitious to the ccur- 
*' ruptors of taste and liberal science. The dignity of 
*' composition was no longer of use« It had no power 
** to stop the torrent of vice which deluged the city of 
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<< Rome, and virtue foilnd it a feeble prafec&m. In 
** such a conjuncture it was not safe to speak the 
** sentiments of the heart. To be obscure, abrupt, 
*' and dark, was the best expedient Then it was 
. " that the affected sententious brevity came into 
" vogue. To speak concisely, and with an air of 
"precipitation, was the general practice. To work 
".the ruin of a person accused, a skigie sentence, 
" or a splendid phrase was sufficient. Men defended 
" themselves in. a short brffliant expression; and if 
" that did not protect them, they died with a lively 
"apothegm, and their last words were wit. This 
" was the fashion introduced by Seneca. The pecu- 
" liar, but agreeable vices of his style wrought Ae 
"downfel of eloquence. The solid was exchanged 
"for the brilliant, and they, who ceased to be ora- 
" tors, studied to be ingenious» 

. 7. "Of late, indeed, we have seen the dawn of 
" better times. In the course of the last six years 
^ Vespasian has revived our hc^s (o). The friend 
" of regular manners, and the ericourager cf ancient 
" virtue, by which Rome was raised to the highest 
" pinnacle of glcHy, he has restored the public peace, 
" and wi^ it the blessings of liberty. Under his pro- 
" pitious influence, the arts and sciences begin once 
" niore to flourish, and genius has been honoured 
^f with his munificence, Th« example of hbsons(£) 
" has helped to kindle a spirit of emulation. We 
" beheld, with pleasure, the two princes adding to 
" the dignity of their rank, and their fame in arms, 
" all the grace and elegance of polite literature* But 



^^M »At«tt3r;tra^, that when tfiepybUp taa^ isoiKoe 
^^icXNTupled, the niia^ which bs\s been wirpe4, sdU 
^^ dom. reQQvenits iS:>niier tone. , Xhis di^culty was 

V temtered atiU more jiiiurinoimtable by ^ licen« 

V tiojus .9fmt f3f our .young iQ^ein, . ^pd ^ popular 
^ai>iilau9e» thatjencpuraged. the false tasfe of the 
*< times* I n^d.not,.in^his ccHnpany» call to mind 
^Mtlie uqt)|idle4 jMrtsumption, witfi wfai^h» as soon 
*^ aa gi^iline ^oquence expired» the young men of 
f ^ jthe ^ toqk possession of the forum. Of modest 

V worth and ancient manners npthing remained. We 
^\]mpw }iuit jn fycmer times the youthful; candidate 
*^ was m^vxLiu^.in the forum by a pp^n of con- 
*\ sulrn T^fikX^)f 9^ by. l^V^ set; forward in. his road 
fVto^&Hfte» Xh^t Jau4ftb)e pjustpm l;>eing at an e^d» 
t^ «mences. wiere ]dirqwn dp^n: no s^nse of shaaie 
Mrf;mtk]ed,90i:rPS{)Nec^,fQr^t^ tri^n^s.pf Justice. 
^VThe^ firing gewi|8 wanted no patppnage; he 
^^scomed Uj^ qsgual ^rms f>£ a .rfjg^lar jntroc^o* 
.^' Ij^on; ai^, withjf^ p/^^lp^ence in his qi^ powers» 
f^ Jiie 9btrttded jt^nv^f on ,tfae court, ^ith^r the so* 
«< lemiikity. pf,the place» «nor the sanctity of laws» nor 
** the knporta^e; qf.the Qrato|;ics4 fj^rapter» cpi^ld 
^' restravi. the pnntpetuQsitK pf ypung ambi^^ Un- 
<< conspipHS^idr the tp^pfxt^a^ci^ of the yiidertaking» 
.^^i|i^ Jess sensil^e^pf his p^^ jiqpap^pty, the bold 
*^ adventurciiR ri^j^ed at once into the mo^t arduous 
:'^^upinfts8. A>?Pgmfie wpplied t^epWe pf talents» 

8. '* To oppo^ the toiirent, th^t |;>Q«e do>^,evexy 
.^' thing, ^e;danger pf losing ^ faiir aiul honest fam^ 
f^. .was. the <Mql]f 9]i:puq^9t4nce that cqu^ %ffoi)i a ray 
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^* of hdpe. But evcai ttlat ^der fetiisft^ wHs 'sM^ liKf- 
**iiioyed by fte arts' rf(iy) Lttfgius LK^imos. H^ 
^* was the first that opened a new road to atnbitmi. 
*' He intrigued fof fame, a(Ad' filled Hbe^betiched with' 
*^ an audience suborned to applaud his deobonatbnsr. 
" He had his circle round him, and shouts of appro* 
^^batidn Allowed. It was upon diat occasion that 
<< Doihitius Afer {b) emphaticdllyf said; EkiqufiacCt 
'^is now at the last gasp. It had» indeai, at that 
" time shown manifest symptoms of decdy, but its 
*^ total ruin niay be dated from the intrdduetion of 
^ a mercenary band {c) to flatter and ap^ud. If we 
*^ except a chosen few, whose superi<^ genius haid 
^^ not as yet been seduced frotai tittth dud tlali:^,lii& 
'^ rest are followed by their partisans^ like actors bn 
^^die stage, subsisting altogether cm the boug^ht suft 
^^frages of mean and prostitute hifeftngs. Nor ii 
^this sordid traffic carried on with si^crebyt we see 
^^the bargain rihade in the &ce of the court; tiie 
^^ bribe is distributed with as fitfle cercmony as if 
*^ they were in a private party at the' orator's own 
*^ house. Having sold their voices, this venal crew 
^^rush forward from one tribunal to another, di^ 
^* distributors of fame, and'the sole ju«%ds of Hie- 
*^rary merit. The practice is, no doubt, dl^;rac^ftil. 
***To brand it wkh in&my, twonew terms have been 
^* invented (rf), one in the Greiek language, importl 
^ ing the vendei^ of praise, and the other in the 
^^ Latin idiom, signifying the parasites who sell their 
^' applause for a supper. But sarcastic expressions 
*• have not been ible to cure the mischitf: the ap- 
" phtuders by prt)fession have takeii. 6durage, aiod 
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'' Ac name, which was uitradcd ^ a stn^e of ridi- 
* * cuie,, is notw become an honourable appellation. 

. . . • • , •»'■♦•- "^ • 

9. ** This infamous pra^dyce n^» at present with 

^* increasing violence.. The party no longjer. consists 
"of frecborn citizens; our very slaves are hired. 
" Even before they arrive at full age, we see them 
" distributing the rewards of eloquence. Without 
^attending to what is said, and without sense 
.^^ enough to understand, they, are sure to crowd the 
** courts of justice, whenever a raw. young man, 
" stung with the love of fame, but without talents 
" to deserve it, obtrudes himself in the character, of 
" an advocate. The hall resounds with acclamations, 
" or rather with a kind of bellowing; for I know 
" not by what term to express that savage uproar, 
" which would disgrace a theatre. 

^/ Upon the whole, when I consider these infa* 
^^ mous practices, which have brought so much 
" dishcmour upon a liberal profession, I am far from 
"wondering that you, Matemus, judged ittime to 
" sound your retreat. When you could no longer 
" attend with honour, you did well, my friend, to 
" devote yourself entirely to the muses. And now, 
** since you are to close the debate, permit me to 
<' request, that, be»des unfoldmg the causes of cor- 
"nipt eloquence, you will fairly tell us, whether 
"you entertain any hopes of better times, and, if 
" you do, by what means a reformation may be ac* 
"complished. 

10. " It is true (a), svd Matemus, that seeing 
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" tiie tofnm deluged b v an inundation of vicpV, I 
" was glad; as my friend expressed it,* fo sbuhidf my 
"retreat. I saw corruption rushing op with hasty 
"strides, too. shameful ^o' be defended) and tpa 
" powerful to be resisted. And yet, thou^ urged djt 
" all those motives, I should hardly have renounced 
" the business of the bar, if the bias ot. my '.nature 
" had not inclined me to other studies. I ba^nced« 
" however, for some time. It was, at first, my fixed 
"resolution to stand to the last a poor remnant of 
" that integrity ai^ manly elotjuence^ whicH still 
"lingered. at the bar, and shewed some signs of life. 
" It was my intention to emula^, not, indeed', with 
" equal powers, but certsunly ninith equal &mness, 
" the bright models of ancient times^ and, in tiiat 
" course of practice, tp delfehd t)ie fortunes, &ie 
" digni^, and the innocence of my felloW-citizens. 
" Biit the strong impulse of hiclination was not tp 
"be resisted, I l^d down my'ar^s, and-deiserted 
'* to the safe and tranquil camp of the muses. But 
** thouglv a deserter, 1 have not quite forgot fiie sitr- 
** vice in. which 1 w^ enlisted. I honour the pnii^^s- 
" sorspf real eloquence, and that sentiment,! !ho)pe, 
** will be always warm in my heailL 

11. "In my solitary walks and ihotndQtk elf m^C; 
" ditation, it often happens that I fell into k Wifi'of 
^^ thinking on the Aourishing^ state of ancient ^o- 
" quence, and the abject condition ^o Which 'H is 
" reduced in modem times. The resiilt of ttiy re- 
" flections I shall veQturp.to upfold,not with a spirit 
" of controversy, nor yet d6gmatii^al^ to enl^oi^ 
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**ihy bW opinion. I lAa^ 31^ ftisbhie points, biit 
**^froih a coffision of sehtinVeAts it ii p6ssible that 
" sbme hev^ li^ht may be struck oat. My friend 
•* Ajier will, tKci^fbre, ei^cuse me, if I d0 not, witH 
«•^^hihi, prefer the ffilse glitter of the modern^ td Ac 
" solid vigour of ancient genius. At the same time, 
"it 135 iibt itay intentidh to disj^ra^ his friends. 
" Messala tooj whom yoii, S^cuhdns, hkve clost^ly 
^^foilBWtd; M^ll forgive riie, if I do not, in etta^ 
" thing, ccSihcide wWi his opinion; The vitjes of flii 
*^fbnim, Whidfi yod have both, is becomes rteH of 
"integrity; attacked ivith vekfemehbei will tUit h&vc 
" m for Aieir a];)bl6^ft. Btit ^tUi t May be alk>^^ 
" to asi, MVe Ubt ybti bben tob ihuch eia^jffemtieii 
^* againSK llie thetdribians? 

" I will ticSt saj ii^ then- faVdur, Mt I tfutOe theM 
*^equal tii Ihe <^k- of reviving the honoArs ctfdd: 
^* quencei btiil feave kno^ sAnong theib^ ittten 6f 
"ItiribaeniisBfea itebrkls- bf regulW di«jq[^ gitil 
"erodi6(!)fr,^ tafenti eveiy way !fil to fcrtn itik 
"%%iAs 6f irbiftti i6 a jiist mtt for seietice aAd tKi 
" 'persua^hre 'icksi. Jik Ms riuinber ohe in f)airtic(ild^ 
"(flf) h» Mily ^hahc' ibrth witk sU^rSor tuMsre: 
"Froth'tds abifi66s, a& that is in t^ 
** iriay feirlylje ejcpecfed. A genms Hke his woufd 
"^vebfe^ the brnaitiient of better ti^ Pbsierity 
"Mil adrtjSpfe^ahfl hbnburhiin. And yet I iinould H6t 
^^liskt Secifndift amttse himself whh ill-grounded 
"likJpea: neither flief lesimii^ of that most excellent 
•* ihiAj riot the industry of Such as may f<^w ^him; 
" wifi be able to prdirtibte the interests of eloque^e; 
" br*tb etstefilish her fbriner glory. It is a lost cause: 
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f^Before the vices wfaich^ have been so aUy.de- 
^ scribed» had spread a general infection, all true 
^^ oratory was at an end. The revolutions in our 
<< government, and the violence of the times, began 
^^ the mischief, and, in the end, igavethe &tal blow. 

. 12. ** Nor are we to wonder at this event. In the 
^^ course of human afiairs there is no stabUi^, no* 
^Vthing secure or permanent. It is with our minfls as 
V with pur bodies: the latter, as soon as they have 
>f< attained their full growth, and see^n to flourish in 
*'|the vigour of health, begin, frqim that moment, to 
^^feel the gradual approache»s of decay., ppr inteK 
*f lectual powers proceed, in the,^ineL^maniu^r; the}^ 
** gain strength by degrees, they arrive aft maturi^, 
,^> and, when they can no longer- improve,; they Ian- 
ff g^ish, droop, and fade away. This^ is the law of 
^f^natui;^, {to. [Which every age^ an4 pyf?V nation, of 
f< whi9h we have any hisf;9rical recorjd$i^.have;bQen 
>t:ob]jiged ^ siubmit There is besides another gene« 
^^ral law, hard perhap», but wonderf^illy pnlained, 
'^ and it is 4iis; nature, whose (^rations aire always 
f> simple and uniform, never w%rs;u;i any age or 
<< country, more than one gr^t example of ^pofec- 
*^ tion in the kind (a). This was the case in Greece, 
f^ that prolific parent of genius and, of 3Piei>Ge. She 
^^ had but one Homer, one Platp^ one Demo^henes. 
<< The same has happened at Rome: Viipl stands 
<< at the head of his art, and Cicero is still unrival- 
f < led. During a space of seven lu^^ndred years pur 
f^ ancestors were struggling to reach the summit of 
.^^ perfection: Cicero at length arose; be thundered 
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'< foftft his ImittbrGAl eiie^, mi nature Was ssttb-' 
** iled with the wortdcr she had made^ The force of 
*• gemus cotAd gb no' further. A new road to faihd 
•* was to be found. We aimed at wit» ahd gay coh- 
*• ceiti arid guttering sentences. The change» indeed; 
"was great, but it naturally followed the new fontf 
" of gdvesmmi&ktr (jtenius died with public liberty.' 

13. " We find that the discourse of men alwaysT 
" conforms to the temper of the times. Among sa- 
". vage natmns (a). language is never copious. A few 
" words serve 1^ pUipose of barbarians, and those' 
" are always uncouth and harsh» without the artifice 
" of connection; short, abrupt, and nervous. In a 
"state of ^fished society, wherea single niler 
" svpays'die seeptre, the powers ci the mind take i 
" softdr tonei ahd language grows more refined. But 
"affectatioiy foildws,^d precision gives way to de- 
" licacy'. The jtist arid naturd expres^on is no longer 
"the fashion; Living' in ease arid luxury, men Ibok 
" for elegimfce^ and hope by novelty to give a graced 
** to addtfaori. In otfa^ riatiohs, where the first priri- 
^' cijrfes ci the civil union are maintained in vigour; 
** where tihe' people live under the goverament of 
^* laws, and not the M^U of man; where the spirit of . 
" fiberty perV£Hles-all ranks arid (»iders of the ^tate; 
" where eVery individtial holds himself bounds at the 
" hazard of his life, to diefend the constitution framed 
" by his aneestorsr where, without being guilty of aii 
'^hripiotis crime, no man dares to Violate the rightii 
**of the whole cbilimunity; in Such a state, the nai 
" tiomd eloquence will ^be prompt, bold, and anima- 



V^p^ge, or /or§igp:Qfteinjes thr^^twjft my»dp ,||ie 

lVwrkUls^b9r.thHQd€;r,.!^id^qQpE||na^a^ heairts. Jt/is 
^^^Jtrue, tjfi^t ,Ui,ppn ,t|iQ^ oq^^oas.p^eii of .;^b}tion 
V.epiJeftYQur^ for > their. o)vji puqx^s» tp.gpr^^ ^le 

" bine their force to quell die turbulent» and repel 
*f tbc xiienacies of a foreign ensniy. ; Liberty gsui\s new 
'V^rengtb .by the Qppflict, an4 the true patriot 1^ 
** the glory of serving his pou^tiy, diatuiguished )yy 
*lhis,v;sdpyr.iji,the fic^d^.a^d in.!deba^i.ao>ss t^^ 
^* We by.his .^pqwnce. 

M*'* Hence it is that in free gpyqm^qts \ye /^ 
<? a^oonjitellatipn ^of <Mr9,tprs. JHeipicie .Qesjj^qsth^ji^ 
f ^ 4lsp|ay^ , die . powers of his an^^^^^g gfffiuSj^j^ 
^^ acquired incvnortal hpnoi|r.,H^ sa^jtr a .^gp^dc a^ad 
^* liy^y. pepple, dissolved in luxi^y, ppOT, to the 9e« 
^* ductipiis^ of w^Ui, and ready to sipibn^t to a i^f^- 
^* Jter; be. saw a great apd war%e mpnaurch tfaresi$(|n-> 
fVing 4ej)truptioQ to the libprtifs of his c^^b^; he 
^^. 9aw that prince at the head of, pp^vp^i^l arnpiies, ^« 
^^ jnpwned fpr yictpry^ possessed of m qjivulept tcfa- 
^*sury, forBiidable in brittle, wd, by hb, secret tuts, 
^^.^till .Qiore so in the cabinet; he. saw th»t ki^, 
'^ infiamed by ambition and the lust of dominion» 
'^ determined to destroy the Ubertiiss of <>reece.. It 
^^ was that alarming piisis that calJied forth tfaiQ powers 
*^ of Den^G^thenes. : Armed with eloq^^ccyaqd with 
^' eloquence only^ he stood as a bailw^)^ s^gf^ofA a 
'^cplnbiI]^oaqfen9I][|]les foreign a^ He 
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^rmmd las oduntiymen Aoift tMr fethdrgjr: he 
^idiidled Ae holy isime of liberty; he counteracted 
^ ilie nabhitiations oTI^Uip, detected hi^ clandestine 
^fhradsi a^od fired the men of Athene with ind^na^ 
^ tkifa. To effint these generous purposes, and defeitf 
*' the policy qF a subtle enemy, what powiers of mind 
^ were n&eessarjr! how vast, how copious, how sub* 
^ liflDiel IBb thunflexied and lightned in his discourse; 
<< be faced every danger With uhdaiihted resolution* 
^ INfiioidlies sterved only to inspii^ him with new 
♦• ardour. The love of his country glowed in his 
^* hearty fifaerty itiusi^ all his powei^ and feme held 
^* forth her iihrndrtal wreath to reMnard his. labours^ 
" These Hmt the fine jaicieitkivea dtet roused his 
*'gemi»^Md no wonder that hid mmd expifnded 
^ with vaal bonee|ftion& lib thought fdr his couMiyi' 
*^ and, bf eaMeipience^ eVbry sentiment ^s suUime; 
*^ evarjr c %p rfcs s icm nhffi grand and m%nificent,^' 

XXX Vli The tree spirit of gtnuine dcM^uence 
(a), Ifhe an intense fire^ is kei» alive by fresh mate^ 
riads: eveiy tici^ conmiotidn gives it vigour, and in 
propordra as it bums^ it expscnds and brightens to 
apuMrfiame. Tfte same tS^uatt irt Rome produced 
thfe same cJitet; TianpeiMuous times called forth the 
genius of our ahcestors. lliie modems, it is true^ 
have taken fire, aiil rose abc^ve tfaamaelves, sis often 
tt a 4iiiet^ settled, dnd uniform government gave a 
fidr opptetunity; but doqtitnee, it is certain, flour 
ridies most under a bold and turbulent diemocracy, 
wbfere^die amBi&ytii eitinen^ who btet em mould to 
Ida purposes' a €erc« and Contetrtioua muM^je, is 
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sore to be the iddi of die peofde. -in iMcaotktioi 
parties, that kept our ancestors in «a^lBtbiiy'lawtK 
were multij^ied; the leading <:hiefeiKepe die fiiiroiifite 
demagogdes; the m^strates wereoAen^^igaged in 
midnight debate; eminent citizens were^hrou^rt to 
a public trial; families wcxtstt at varianoe; tbe no- 
bles were split into fiiclions,.and the senate waged 
incessant war agkinst the people. Henoe:4]iat Aame 
of eloquence which biased out under the republican 
government, and hence that constant fuel tibat kept 
the flame alive. 

' The state, it is true, was. often ^mnmiitto ooo- 
vulsiohs; but talents wtre estercised) ami genius 
taxied the wa^ to public honouTS»^ He^wte yoeses- 
dbd die powers of persuieion^ rose tor einMeniee, a^ 
by the arts whidi gave him popiikrityy he wasusure 
to eclipse his colleagues. He stref^thened las inler- 
est with the leading mra, andga&ied weight- tnd 
influence not only in the senate, but in all assem- 
blies of the people. Foreign nations (6) courted his 
fiiendship. The magistrates, setting out for tbi^ 
provinces, made it their biisiiiess to ingratiate^em- 
selves with the popular speaker, and^ at their rewnit 
took care to renew liieir homage.^ The povicrfblom- 
tor had no occasion to soU^'for preferment: the 
offices of pnetw and consul stood open to receive 
him. He was invited te those exateed stations. Even 
in the rank of a pri v&te citiaen he had a considerribie 
share of power, since his authorky swayed at once 
the senate and the people, it was in thosedvfsa 
settled maxim, that no mlin could eitherriae to dig* 
nities, or support himsdf in office, wkfaouttpoBsess- 



mfiy in «ii»eiMMQt degree^ia |K>w€r lof wc»da, Aod 

* Nor eu^^iiiB be a vamr of woodor, «ilea we mu: 
c^Kt^lim persons of dastiagiikfllled gedios maaip 
on ifmimm dccMons, «died fieirlhi^piair yoke of thoi 
people, wuim ^tutk preaoice obilg^^a acta» jok^ 
pcataiit paKf Ctoqiieiipe was die ralin^'passioiraft 
all; The^veflMf is^ lit imi nec^*thi:n aaficient merlbfy^. 
ten voteitetke sfamle; ilswas'iiisoesfaary k» auppdrt 
diatfvdte HvMiisfiiMifdiof xeaaodii^ aHd:a, flowi of 
ktf^tiage. Mftiieo^er, in alt prasecwtktfis^ theparfy; 
aeeiised 1Mb tiiqpiec^e^ to^mdicilifB; defence iiif:p^^\ 
9My mA^ao eixiMiiie the witmases {<r)y idk>at tii^ 
tiiiie *%rere ndt allowed to sperii m writtea ^sfOf^ 
sitiofM^ bot Wete oUiged to ^v^ ^sim^bastimQlmy i» 
qpm^'ceuitd In Ihis Boaniier, neotteitjr, no leasb tha» 
the tempttitioi^ of bright rewaiifcyCoiispuied to vo^jui 
menclriHi^te^tiieaitaofomtoiy^ HewhoiwaakoaWn 
to possess the powers of apeedii, was h^ld in tfapt 
highest venarktimi» The mute atid. sUjenl cfaaradtor 
ftflinto coBleiiipt. The dread of shaine was a mc^M 
net less piDwei^l than the ambltioii thotaamedjU 
honoori'iTd sink ^b Ae huaailiating ;faiik ofra 
dSefit^iMiead df maitt^Bfag ihe-digniQr ai a patroi; 
wss'm dsgrading thought. «Men were unwiUkig to 
seeUisrftAkiwers^fiieir anoesto» tiansfdcred to ot^ 
&ndli6s'for protection. Above. all, they dreaded^/tfae 
diflgf^ceiof heiagthoi^htiinworthy of ciidl hooouB); 
audi iPfaf iatrigiiedi^attaiiied^irwist^ 
of beii^ despised fi»* iacapscitywasa^spi^ 
tfadir aniodr in the pursuit of Uteiarjr ftmeandcoiii- 
naading diEiq^iaiGe. 



. XlfXiVSL I do net i^wm «hetlvi yott lavei^i 
yet aeai the historical memoirs v/kicb MibGmaM^}. 
hw ovUwtad» and'btdiy pnUiskedit cnteMiiig, In 
qlnfaen mhiaMs» Ae taiM«:timis.tBf the tiifti»^ MlA» 
ia three nose^ iImt leMosaOf emmcM lam'Qffe 
o» Ae^tage of pyhfe hMWicn» Thbimtiwctf^M- 
twy ia w^ anthetticaMd iqr dw» oiigmlr W^9^, 
tt^e3Btant k Ae]iixirita..ef tl|e<eiin^ ft^mk 
tub valttaUe ccdleodoa it ajipears». thatlVMp^|^ anA 
Craa8iu(6).iMre^ thdr elemtioii a» iiMoh iii> Jtbeii:^ 
0|leB|iastplheir fiuM;]bi.ar«i9i aodrtfcit fcpiilit|iiit 
(cX tftfetelhtt, LwuxMui Curfaa^ aii^ ^odMfs «o| tbftfe 
dass, took ca^v, to ealarge.liiear mmk^wi^^isfmri 
guiph thetnadvfis tt^. ikm poweti; oC* fi>»^« "^^ 
«QT all in one .nvoDd, no matt, in tiJiopr^tiiMi^ fmeiifo 
eminence in Ae state^ who had not give» prwi^vf^ 
hia geaiuB in die fibram and t^ ^tSk^rnkk^^mfim-. 
^ Tothisitmaybeaddod>thattkejin^^ 
iflendotar, and maipiilqde. (^ dM^ ^fHfipop^^iliu»^ 
aod in that period» aemed to. amnmie A^ pwl^ 
omior. ThesdDfQOt,:be]f«inAdi«t>iih^ 
above itaelf: it gives vigosr taamtiawot^ «fd^^rangt^ 
toespresnqo. Lettfaetopicbfi.aiwIliry.tbdi^adQ^ 
fwm of pleadings or a petty madewfen»^ lviU:Wt 
die ^ntar faeL hia^df craiqpad.^ «lHJ|^&l)r dw 
loeamnas of die qiteation? Giiia hiia.ii.i^ftMMl» 9f 
magnitude» sndb as baibciy infttiOJdfl^ipii»C PMigWi . 
taatea» a chai:ge. §of |dmideriMv die «Kiti^^oi ^fgHh 
m the muideB.oCa OTM» . c i rtori n> h»y diib»iit ^ 
hia emadOMt hoir s«bUme eH^lk fitPiWWP*^ ^tAm 
dinky of hmrtianl.TbQcefiH:^!^ it niMl^te^idiiiatt 
ted, apriDgs iram tiw duHMtm of stK»fM, li 
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^[«qwv mistk Utj!99d idl <9M9Mcim te' dlovid'tar fae 
tlps4ic4llb!iit4incr, in the OMUM «f lMMHin.aiMNl 
^uMiPn^omfdlMMl. intMlMfiiicn,- nqr fionioa is, 

9^#6.«(1iqp>9KniB atid «xpnds wiih las tmbjeet 
^lffmtima^.mtitantia ao splmdid «ration vas 
«ver yet pradnoed. Demosthenes, I believe, did not 
fpe im vfM mf lw Hrto p tb ibe apdecftc» .-t^iielrhe 
^PR^ i^9Wi^)U«f|Wirditaft (ct^)} aqr no» it «kh« thfa 
^i9^i9defetKir4rf Qiunctitts, qr «faakfer ArcVis 
^fp0ti,.^t «staNKwhed tbe ckanster, of Cjcevft; 
$li ff«a. Qfuliimv itciwtt VtniM,-it wasiNfifeanl 
Hivh At^Mmf) <)ttt a|^ead ao aiaoh gioBy ropatt 



:.ri4il>aw-9M<he np^Bdcctfaodb I «b. not aj^^iiBtt 
igr .^ 4like.<»f:bettkig a bsi^ di^laf df cioqudocev 
H.ipiAl itm the pildio peace «kNiU be distiuM 
lyritfy aowJiinitiaBs of tuibuleat and laatessmea. 
ft«tt niMHolfwe sight of ^tut qiaeartknlMfare us, tat 
ilbeit^mewil>rwd> liart are ase cnqfukingi aboptatv 
^fi^ tkrivearand flonridies nost io-telnpeBt». 
MaliinM» It! «e|«^i» doubt, ketterliHtt the ptibHo 
iImhM «(pr the sweets of peaccv tfaioi behanssed 
lqr«4» rwhiiaiiTn df wari hatatitt it k«ra»«tfa«t pc». 
^Hiea tbe soldier and great cooiaumde». It is dn 
anie fritktokqaeaos. The oAaner ihe is obttged» 
if,I HHp «^exiHesa it, to tdEc die iald, the- moas 
fawpnHI ite' mg ag w nw rt , in whieb she gbes and 
«l09iiMi;alfeeante around^ and die bmr formidable 
hm 9dmmcfi\^ mqie she» nsea.in poqq> vA 



g^tandciir, and rctunts frbm the wariSwPfc of the-wi'ltttli 
crowned with unfai&i^ iaurdb. He^iirilio encbunters 
danger, is ever sure to wifa die suffitigeiB of man- 
kind. For such ia ibe nature ^of fhe hdman'taind;' 
that, in general^ we Choose a ^stjrtie of* secui#^ if^ 
dtffselves, bat never hSA to gaze wMi dkmimdbii <mi 
tbe man, whom we* aee^ in the ^conftdlAtf '))al#siiv 
fiKing^ his adteraariea, and iaiurnloimtil^idKfieiii1(^ 

XXXVIIL I prodeedto andthjer ^vantii^ i6f 
die ancient forum; I mean the 'form bf pncceAk^'; 
and the ndai of practice observ^/iti^ those' ^dliyisr* 
Om- modem cmtote is^ I gnint^ mofe cbndiieife 1^ 
trath and justice; bur diat of -fotmer «Imeif ga«« «6 
tioquence a free career, and, by conseqttetiee^* gieater 
weigiit and splendour. The advocate was not; w 
now, ecmfined to a Ibw hours (dt)rhe might ad$6fim 
as often as it suited his convenience; he iittght'^k^ 
padate, as his genius prompted Mm: and iihe'nlitiw 
ber of dkys,' Mce tfaadb of die sevend patr6n$,'Waii 
mflimited. Bompey was the irst, who circumscrilMitf 
die geuus iof men within narrower Ifanits (A). Ill 
his third consulship he gavt ir check ito elbqu^liiiv 
and, as it were, bridled its spirit, buf^ stM Idt'all 
causes to, be tried according to law in ihe idatOhy 
smd befi»e the praefionu The impottance of ^tl|e 
business, ^iriiich was decided in that count of juHtiM, 
dKU be evident, if we compare it yriAihletimM^ 
tionsr before tlie centumvirs (c)j who at piesd^ hit^ 
cognisance of all matters whatever/ We^baf^tivSt 
so much as one oraiion cf Gicero; -for CMari tif 
Brutus, C»1his^ or Ctttvus, or " dkj other ' perSMi 
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§umbm. for ,hU jelioquenee,. wUch wm ddiveitd be- 
fore the.last^mentioned jumdictum, exceptiiig only 
tbe speeches of Askiiiis PoUio(«r) for the heirs of 
UrbiDia. But those, speeches were deUvered about 
ib^ laiddle. of the i^ign of Augustus, wJien» after 
II long .peacei with foreign najtious» and a profound 
tianq^li^ at boine, that wise and politic prinpc 
bad.coQiq^red.aU opposition, and not only uiumph* 
ed over paity and faction, but subdued eloquence 
toelf. 

. XXXIX. What I am, going to say will appear» 
lierteps» too npdnutt; it may. boi:der on .the ridiciif 
lous, and excite youi: anirth: with all my heart; I 
irill.h9»Mnd it for that very reaacm. The dress now 
ki.uae^atthe bsrhasanairof meaiuiei^: the sp^^ 
iscoKifined m a. dose tdbc (a), and loses all tl^ grac9 
cfactiCKU Xhe very courts of judicature arc anpth^ 
ob^tion; all catws are heard at present, in littk 
narrow rooms, where spirit and strenvious e^ertioi]^ 
are unnecessary. The orator, like a generous steed, 
requires. liberty and tmple «pace; \K§m^it^.»?aty 
tribunal his spirit droops» and.thp ddln^sf^^ of ti^ 
scqn^ damps, the powers of geoius. Ad4 -to thki, 
we. p^ jQO attention to styles and indeed hpw should 
9ire?> No tini^e is allowed fqr tl^ beauties of opmpg* 
sition: d)e judge c^Uls upon you to begin, aptd yo!k| 
nuist obey, liaWe, at tlie.s^me time,- to frequ^ejit iflr 
terruptionsy while documents are read, apd wi^ 
nesacs.exftinlned* < . 

. During all this formality, what kind of an au4i- 
enoe has the orator to invigorate his Acuities? Tvvio 
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€t thfoe ^tt%|i«r% drop in hy chttfatevki^WihM* 
the whote business seems to be tnuisaeted in soB^ 
tude. But the brator requires a diffe^nt mai^ lie 
lldi|h<s ki clamour, tumult^ and bursts dl afplsiifelei 
£l€^ua[)oe must have her theatre, as was the calM 
in ancient times, when the forum was crowded tdtlt 
Ae first men ih Rome; iil^hen a num»x>u^ ti^ ni 
dl^ts pjre$sed forward with eager expeetati^ w&eil 
^ pc^Ie in their several tribes; when ^mbassaddn 
frpm the colonies, and a great part of Italy attendi^ 
to hear the debate; in short, when all Rome was 
iHteftested in the ev^t We khdw iliat in ^ c4ses 
ef Cornelius^ Scaurus, Mild, Bestb, and Vatiaius» 
fiie eoncoutte was s^ great, ihat tbosb seveha oauaes 
were tried before the whole body of the peopfe^ A 
Scene so vast and m^;nificent was enough td vsAmam 
the tnost languid orabr. The ^echiis ddivi9«ld 
upon «hosd occasions are in every body's hands, anfl^ 
by Adr IntHnsib excellence, we of tins day estimBk^ 
^ g^us of the respective authors. 

XL. If "^m now consider the fbequem assemblies 
ol the people^ and the right of prosecuting' the most 
^mih^it RidQ in the state; if We teflect on the glory; 
^% sprang from the declared hostility of the most 
iBUslrious characters; if we recoUect, that even 
Seipio, Syila, and Poiiipey were i^olf sheltered from 
the stortns of eloquence, what a number of causes 
shall we see conspiring to rouse the ^irit of tte 
ancient forum? The malignity of the human heaft, 
sdiways adverse to superior chsoacters, eneomaged 
tii^^rktor to persist The v«ry players, by sarcastic 
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attadmsHDmen in <power, gratified the public ear, 
and, by <:c»Bequence, aharpened the wit and acri- 
mony of the bold declaimed 

Need I cdbs6rve to you, that in all I have said, I 
have not been speaking of that temperate feculty (a) 
which delights in quiet times, supported by its own 
integrity, and the virtues of moderation? I speak of 
popular eloquence, the genuine offspring of that 
licentiousness, to which fools and ill-designing men 
have gi?en the name of liberty: I speak of bold and 
turbulent oratory, that inflamer of the people, and 
<:onstaht companion of sedidon; that fierce incen- 
diary, that knows no compliance, and scorns to 
temporise; busy, rash and arrogant, but, in quiet 
and well regulated governments, utterly unknown. 
Who ever heard of an orator at Crete or Lacedas- 
mon? In those stated a system of rigorous discipline 
was established by the first principles of the con- 
stitution. Macedonian and Persian eloquence are 
equally unknown. The same may be said of every 
country, where the plan of government was fixed 
and uniform. 

At Rhodes, indeed, and also at Athens, orators 
existed without number, and the reason is, in those 
communities the people directed every thing; a giddy 
multitude governed, and, to say the truth, all diings 
were in the power of all. In like manner, while Rome 
was engaged in one perpetual scene of contention; 
while parties, factions, and internal divisions con- 
vulsed the state; no peace in the forum, in the se- 
nate no union of sentiment; while the tribunals of 
jusdce acted without moderation; while the magis- 

VoL.VL U 



tmtes knar no bounds, and no tmrn/pnid. resiiebt .to 
eminent merit; in such times it.must be ackncFw- 
ledged that Rome produced a ra£e of iloble oratw»; 
as in the wid unc«iltsvat3ed' field. the ncheat vegpdta- 
Ues wiU often Aoot up, and flottrish .with uncom* 
mon vigour. And yet it is fair to adc, cottld al} the 
ek)(|ueBce of the Gracchi atone for the laws which 
they imposed on their country? Could the fiune, 
fidiich Cioero obt^ned by his eloquence, compen* 
sate for the tragic end to wfatcfai it. brought him (6)? 

XLL The forum, at present, is the last sad relick 
of ancient omtory • But does that epitome of former 
^eatness give the idea of a dty so weU regulated, 
that we may rest contented with our form of go- 
vernment, widiout wishing for a reformation of 
abuses? If we except the mai^ of guilt, or such as 
labour under the hard hsmd of (^ptes$iOQ, who re*- 
sorts to us for our assistance? If a muni<c^pal city 
«q)plies for protection, it is, when the inhabitants, 
hsu^ssed by the adjacent states, or rent and torn 
by intestine divisions, sue for protection. The pro- 
vince, that addresses the senate for a redress of 
grievances, has been oppressed and plundered, be- 
fore we hear of the complaint. It is true, we vindi- 
cate the injured, but to sufier no oppression would 
surely be better than to obtain relief. Find, if you 
can, in any part of the world a wise and happy com- 
munity, where no man offends against the laws: in 
such a nation what can be the use of oratory? You 
may as well profess the healing art, where ill health 
is never known. Let inen enjoy bodily vigour^ and 
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ike pnefeiee oCpfafsic will ^veiio eneoumpnqeat; 
In like manner, y^hsare aoheirfnaiMkm(t>rcii«il^ aii4 
submission to the authori^ of government is the 
natiiQoal inrtiie, ^ powers of peirsiHtaioir.ard lender- 
ediosbfesS-iiUoiiwiiodrhas losfc h(Gnr fiild of^gbt^. 
In :die sfenate,/what need of dafaontte Bptebhes» w^in 
allfgood menjorc aloeady of omripiad?. What ocei^ 
skm$oit studied harangues befiaie a popiilar assembly 
vliere AcArm pE gorerhment leaves nothing to the 
dscidktt of'^a wild.(kmdcrac)r, butithe whole admi; 
mstratioa la conducted by the wisdom of a single 
vdler? 'And'again; whfen ortaaes are jrare, and in faed 
dfaogieai moment,' what. aiodls, the boasied. right 
of indiyiduals to commence a vohmtary pcosecutionP 
VOu$ n bcc aaity: &r a studied defence, dfdenloom^ 
poaedin iDstjde of vehemenoe, artfiyiy jaddressed to 
the passions»^ and generally stretdhed/ beyond ail 
bcmhds, when justice is executed in mercy, and the 
judge is of himself ^i^iosed to succour the dis- 
tressed? • ' . 

Believe me, my very good, and (as far as the 
times will admit) my eloquent friends, had it been 
your lot to live under the old republic, and the men, 
whimi we so much admire, had been reserved for 
the present t^; if some god had changed the period 
of theirs and yom existence» the flame of genius 
had been yours, and the chiefs of antiquity would 
now be acting with minds subdued to the temper 
of the times. Upon the whole, since no man can 
enjoy a state of calm tranquillity, and, at the same 
time, raise a great and splendid reputation; to be 
content with the benefits of the age in which we 



live, -indiout detradang from our spcestoisv ib the 
Vi0lui6 that |)e9t becomes OS. . ■ ^^ 

XLIL 'Matemns cQiieludc4(<t) his ilideoiittB: 
There have been, said Messala^ some p<>inl8 idvarir^ 
ed, to which I da nbt entirdy accede; and otbenit 
which Itidnk require fiorther ezpfamatioo. ikitthe 
4ty is weU nig^ ^penL We will, thdpef&r^ ad|oiim 
the debate^ Be it as 70a think piloper, i)epfied Jda^ 
temus; and if, iu what I hare saidv joti fsid any 
thing not saffickady clear, we ivSlaC^iiBt tboss 
natters in some fiiluise conference. Hfarehpon he 
lose from fab seat,tafid enibtacii% Aper^ I ama&aid, 
lie said, that it vtnU fare, hanctty with ydu^ 997! go6d 
frieod^ I shall cite ydn to answer befefe:.llie psitiM^ 
and Messala wiil> arndgn you. at Ihe barof diiantb 
quarians. Ahd I, replied Aper^ shall make«q[fiaBb 
on you both before the school {acfessiifs ahd;dot 
rhetoricians.^ This octaoo^ieA some nsit^ and:i!ail'> 
lery. We laughed, and parted in good hunldur. 
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LIFE OF A6RICOLA. 



THIS work is supposed by the commentators to have been 
written before the Treatise on the Manners of the GermaDS) 
|D the third consulship of the emperor Nerva, and the second 
of Verginius Rufus, in the year of Rome 850, and of the 
Christian aera 97. Brotier accedes to this opinion; but the rea- 
son, which he assigns, does not seem to be satisfactory. He 
observes that Tacitus, in the third section, mentions the em- 
peror Nerva; but as he does hot call him Divus Nbrya, the 
deified Nerva, the learned commentator infers that Nerva was 
still living. This reasoning might have some weight, if we 
did not read, in section xliv, that it was the ardent wish of 
Agricolai that he might live to behold Trajan in the imperial 
seat. If Nerva was then alive, the wish to see another in his 
room would have been an awkward compliment to the reign- 
ing prince. It is, perhaps, for this reason that Lipsius thinks 
this very elegant tract was written at the same time with the 
Manners of the Germans, in the beginning of the emperor 
Trajan. The question is not very material, since conjecture 
alone must decide it. The piece itself is admitted to be a mas- 
terpiece in the kind. Tacitus was son-in-law to Agricola; and 
while filial piety breathes through his work, he never departs 
from the integrity of his own character. He has left an histo- 
jical monument highly interesting to every Briton, who wishes 
to know the nianners of his ancestors, and the spirit of liberty 
that from the earliest time distinguished the natives of Britain. 
«• Agricola, as Hume obsei*ves, was the general, who finally 
^ established the dominion of the Romans in this island. He 
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« governed it in the reigns of Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian. 
*^ He carried hb victorious arms northward; defeated the Bri- 
^ tons in every encounter» pierced into the forests and the 
^ mountains of Caledonia, reduced ever]^ state to subjection in 
^ the soutbc^m parts of the island, and chased before him all 
<< the men of fiercer and more intractable spirits, who deemed 
<< war and death itself less intolerable than servitude under 
<« the victors. He defeated them in a detidve action, which 
<< they fought under Galgacus; and having fixed a chain of 
<< garrisons between the friths of Clyde and Forth, he cut 
^* off the ruder and more barren parts of the island, and 
<< secured the Roman province from the incursions of the 
** barbarous inhabitants. During these military enterprises, he 
^ neglected not the arts of peace. He introduced laws and 
^ civility among the Britons; taught them to desire and raise 
^ all the conveniencles of life; reconciled them to the Roman 
^< language and manners; instructed them in letters and sci- 
*< ence; and employed every expedient to render those chains, 
*< which he had forged, both easy and agreeable to them.** 
Hume's HtBt. vol. L p. 9. In this passage Mr. Hume has given 
a summary of the Life of Agricola. It is extended by Tacitus 
in a style more open than the didactic form of the Essay on 
the German Manners required, but still with the precision, 
tK>th in sentiment and diction, peculiar to the author. In rich 
but subdued colours he gives a striking picture of Agricola, 
leaving to posterity a portion of history, which it would be in 
vain to seek in the dry gazette-style of Suetonius, or in the^ 
page of any writer of that period. 

Section I. 
(a) 'Injustice to living merit proceeds from a variety jof 
causes; from inattention, ignorance, or envy. We praise the 
past, and neglect the present. Feiera extolHmus, recentium in* 
curioaif says Tacitus, ^rmaUf b. ii. s. 88. Velleius Paterculus 
makes the same remark, and adds the reason. We envy the 
living, and venerate departed merit; by the former we think 
ourselves overwhelmed; we edify by the latter. PraaenHa in- 
vidia^ firaterita veneratitme proaeqmmur: et fda «o« odrto, ilUs 
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in9irmcredimu9. Lib. ii. s. 92. Before cither Tacitus or Pater- 
culiis, Horace had expressed the same sentiment: 

^ Virtutem incolumem odimiis, 

Sublatem ex oculis quaerimus inyidi. 

Lib. iii. ode 24. 

Though living virtue we despite. 
When dead, we praise it to the skies. 

{b) Cornelius Nepos tells us that ChabriuB^ the Athenian 
general, Trhen recalled by the violence of the people, did not 
choose to stay long in the sight of his fellow citizens, because 
envy, the common vice of all free and grefit cities, would be 
sure to behold rising merit with a malignant eye. Eat enim 
hoc commune vitium in magnU Uberwque civitatibu$f ut invidia 
gloria cornea aif^ et Ubenter de hU detrahanty guoa eminere vi» 
deant aliiua. Com. Nep. in Chabrid^ s. iii. 

(c) Cicero has left a beautiful epistle to his friend Lucceius; 
earnestly urging him to interweave with his history of Koman 
affairs a full account of Cicero's consulship, and the various 
turns of fortune which he met with in consequence of a firm 
and upright administration. This request, he says, an awkward 
bashfulness deterred him from making in person: but, sepa* 
rated as they then were, he could speak with confidence; for 
a letter does not blush. Coram me tecum eadem hac agere aafie 
conantem deterruit fiudor guidam flan^ aubruaticwt; qua nu^c 
exfiroman abaena audactua: efliatola enim non erubeacit. He pro« 
ceeds to acknowledge his ambition to live in history; he avows 
his hopes of obtaining from the remembrance of after-ages a 
glorious immortality, and even the pleasure of enjoying his 
posthumous fame in his own life-time. If his friend should 
not comply with his wishes, he threatens to undertake the 
work himself, after the example of many illustrious men, who 
have written their own history. He is however, aware that 
such a performance may be liable to many objections. When 
a praise-worthy action occurs, the author must speak of him- 
self with reserve and modesty; and, where there happens to be 

Vol. VL X 
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room for censure, he mvj^ glide ever the pasiagt^or ^ 
it with arty or pass it by in siltfice. For tUs reason» flie li& of 
an eminent citizen, written by himself, is not entitled to much 
credit, and, by consequence, the practice is fiiUen into disre- 
pute. No man, the critics observe, should be the trumpeter of 
his own fame. The very public cryers, who declare the victors 
in the gymnastic gabies, are more modests they crown the 
conquerors and proclaim their names with an audible voice; 
but when, in their turn, they have gained a victory, they call 
other cryers to their assistance, that they themselves may not 
be the publishers of their own fiime. Quod » a te non imfieirOf 
hoc e*/, si qua res $e imfietUerit; cogar fixrtoB^e fdeere^ gued non' 
nuiH ^£fie TiftrtAenduHi; acribam iftse de mty mtUtorutn tanten 
exemph^ et clarorum virorum, Sed^ quod te nonfugH^ Aac atunt 
in hoe genere viiia; et vereeundius ^H de sete scribant necesse 
eetf Hqidd est hudandum; et firatereanty si quid forte refire» 
hendendum eat. Accedit etiam ut minor dtjtdta^ minor auctoriiae; 
multi denique reprehendant^ et dicant verecuruUorea eaae fir^' 
cornea ludorum gynmicorumy quij cum cateria coronaa imfioaue- 
Hnt vktorilmay eorumque nomina magnd voce prontmtidrint^ 
cum ifiai arite ludorum nUaaumem corond donentUTy alium fint» 
conem ad/dkeanty ne aud voce iftai ae vittorea eaae fir^dieent. 
CtcEKo AD Familia&bs, lib. V. epist. 19« 

(d) The two persons mentioned in this place, as having 
written memoirs of their own lives, were men of superior 
eminence, distinguished as well by their virtues as their abili- 
ties. Rutilius was ccMisul A. U. C. 649, before the Christian 
aera 105. He had served in the wars in Numidia; and in the 
year of Rome 657, when Mucius Sesevola was appointed pro- 
consular govemor of Ana Minor, he was chosen by that vir- 
tuous citizen in the rank of lieutenant governor. In the course 
of their administration, they acquired the love end admiration 
of the province, by a constant exercise of those virtues, which 
had been the practice, it may be said the fashion, of the citi- 
zens of Rome, but in that period began to decline, yet not so 
rapidly as to give to distinguished merit the name of singu- 
larity. The adnunistration of Scaevola was pronounced by ^ 
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tMBlttte m model lor Uic «xmduct of all fotmv geferaora. He 
liadroiiifileted a thorough refcH^m in tiie mode «f coUecdng 
the «enmues of the provmce,4nd thevd^ fave ooibrftge to the 
Henum Imights, who ivere at that time the mani^era of all the 
tributes and impesu paid by foreign fiations. From the same 
<ndeT of men conmBssbners weve chosen to hear and deter- 
«sneoU complaints 4br peculation. A chaisgfe of that kindcould 
not with any .coknar be brought against so revered a character 
«s that of Mucins ScacTola; but the men^ who iwd been used 
to pfro^t by extortion and rapine» were deternuned tovwceak 
their midice on RutHius, who had co-operated with the pro- 
caniiaHLinaUMs wisest regulations. They resented the good 
lie had done to others as an injury to themselves. An aocuai^ 
tion was feuned; and witnesses were suborned. The cause was 
heard by the Roman knights; and no wonder ihat before such 
atribiinal hmocenoe fell a sacrifice. In the nanlber of com- 
susuaners who sat in judgment, there was a Homan kmghti 
of the name of Apidus, at that time a&mous epicure, sup- 
posed to be of the same >&mily with the second of the name, 
whodistingiushed himself by his gluttony in the reign.of Tii- 
berius* To avoid a sentence of condemnation, Rutilius went 
imp voluntary exile. This did not appease the resentn»nt tif 
&& commissioners. They preceded to judgment, and imposed 
a fine that greatly exceeded the whole fortune of thein devoted 
fioiim. Rutilius withdrew to the very province which .he was 
said tohave plundered, and there lived in«the highest credit, 
fospected'by all ranks of men, and 'honoured by the princes in 
allionee with Rome. The remainder of his life was a triumph 
over hisenemies. Syllagranted him liberty to return to Rome, 
but he refttsed'to acceptUMt act of gmce. At the breokingout 
of the civil wars, his friends suggested tohtm, thatan the 
convulsions of the sM*^ it was probable, that the various exiles 
would be restored to their country. «<No,'' sttd Rutilius, <<.I 
^wUl never return: I hadrather lewve nay country' to Uush. for 
<*the>iajostice which I have suffered, than be an <eye«iwitnos8 
<( of the horrorsof war, and the missrtes of a distcaaed people/* 
During his exile he revised «ad publisbedthespeeehesiwhacfa 
ho had MMdoot» differeBl aceasionaat;RomewHe..also wmie 
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the history of the NQmantian wan, and the memoirs of hia 
own life» to which Tacitus has alluded. Velleius Paterculus 
calls Rutilius the best man, not only of his own time, but of any 
age. He exerted himself, says the same historian, in opposition 
to Tiberius Gracchus, to support the cause of the senate: and 
yet that very body became his open enemies. He was prose- 
cuted for illegal exactions in the province of Asia, and con« 
demned, to the great grief of the city of Rome. Quififie earn 
fioteaiatem nacti equites GracchanU Ugibu9% cum in tmUto% cla^ 
rianmoay atque innocetUUnmoa viro9 a^tviiaent^ turn PubHunt 
RuHUum^ virum non aacuK auij sed omnU €vi ofitimum^ inter" 
Togatutn lege re/ietundaruniy maximo cum gemitu dvitatia^dam-' 
naverant. In Us i/msy qua ftro aenatu mo&ebatury senatum Aa- 
buit advevMrium, See Veil. Paterc. lib. ii. s. IS. Cicero, I}e 
Claris Orat. s. 1 15. 

J&milius Scaurus is another instance of that conscious in- 
tegrity with which an upright citizen could venture to talk of 
himself. He was consul A. U. C. 639, before the Christian aera 
85. He was descended from a patrician fiimily; but, having but 
a moderate fortune, he owed his elevation to his talents. He 
bore for many years the honourable title of princb of thb 
sbnatb; a title which added nothing to his power, but gave 
him great weight and authority, implying superior merit, and 
pre-eminence in virtue. Cicero says of him and Rutilius, that, 
though exercised in the practice of the forum, neither of them 
coM be ranked in the first class of orators. They were not 
deficient in abilities, but eloquence was not their talent. JVeuser 
eummi oratoria habuit lau4emy et uterque in mtdtia cau»9 vev" 
Mtus erat. Quamquam its quidem non omnino ingenium^.sed 
oratorium ingemum d^fidt. Of Scaurus in particular, Cicero 
adds, that in his speeches there was the wisdom of a statesmui, 
and the commanding gravity of a virtuous citizen; the moie 
persuasive, as be delivered himself with the air of a man, who 
was giving his testimony, not with the art of an advocate [head- 
ing a cause. His mode of omtory was not calculated for the 
meridian of the forum, but in debate was wonderfully graceful 
in a mail, who was prince of the senate. He spoke with pru- 
dence» and his character gave him weight and authority. In 
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Acauri oruHont, mtfdenHa hominU et rtcti gravUa» Bumma^ ei 
naturaH^ giuedam inertU auctoriiiUj rum ut caiuam^ aed ui ttsti* 
moniutn dkere putarea. Hoc dictndi gefnu^ adpatrodma medio* 
cfiter afitum vidtb€ttur: ad 9enatoriam vero aenientiatnj cuJub 
erat ills princbps^ vtl maxim^; aigrdjicabai erdm non firU" 
dentiam aoiumy aedj quod maximi rem continebatj Jidem. De 
QarU Orat. s. cxi. and cxiL The character of Scaunia drawn 
by Sallufiti gires a different idea of that eminent citizen. Ac- 
cording to the historians he preserved the exterior decencies, 
the surfiu^e of virtue, disguising his passions, and artfully con- 
cealing his vices; by his birth illustrious, enterprising, factious, 
fold of power, of riches, and the honours of the state. MmiHue 
Seauruaf homo nohUUy im/dgerf /actioeuef avidua fiotenH*^ ko* 
norUj dmtiarum; eaterum vUia eua calHd^ oecultane. Bell, Ju^ 
gurth. Delph. edit. p. 73. But the veracity of Sallust is soine- 
times problematical. His own morals were not the best. He 
was spiteful to Cicero; he preferred Caesar to Cato, and was 
not always listed on the side of virtue. The testimony of two 
such men as Cicero and Tacitus may fairly be allowed to pre- 
ponderate i^nst a writer whose integrity is by no means es- 
tablished. Valerius Maximus relates a fiM:t that does honour 
to the memory of Scanrus: being accused by one Varius of 
having received a bribe from Mithridates to betray the interest 
of the commonwealth, he said in his defence; '* I appeal to 
the citisens of Rome, a great majority of whom could not be 
witnesses of the conduct I pursued, and the honours I acquir- 
ed; and I will dare shortly to state my case: Varius, a native 
of Spain, charges J&milius Scaurus with venality, and says 
that for a royal bribe he was a traitor to his country: JElmilius 
Scaurus domes the charge, and declares aloud that such a 
crime is foreign to his heart. Which of us deserves to be be- 
lieved?'' The magnanimity of the answer excited the general 
admiration; shouts and acclamations followed, and to appease 
the people, the prosecutor desisted from his wild attempt. 
Qui cum pro roatrio accuaaretur^ quod a rege MUAridate ob 
remfiubUcam firodendam flecuniam accefiiaaetf cauaam ouam ita 
egit: Audebo voa^ quorum major para Aonoribua et actia meia in- 
tereaat non fiotuUy interrogare: Variua Sucronenaia JEmilium 
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Seattmm regid mereede corrttftttim imfnrinm fufiM 
firodidiBse ait: JEmiUuB S^urtm fmtc 9« affinem e%9e vtUf^m nggat, 
Utri crediHtP Ct^u9 dkH adrntnaSone f^QptUuB ccmmmtu» Valium 
ab aid dememiHimd acUmeifanhutci ekmate ^O^uHt^ Val. Mbx« 
Ifo Fidueid. ««k, Mb. IH. emp. 7. Scannis had m maoi who dd^e* 
nehited to sUch a degree of proifgacy from hie fodier, isiuit 
Pfoty the elder is in doiM, which was the gt««t«tt etii, the 
prds(»iptioi» «f Sf Ua» er the «dileahip of Marc«s Soasmis. 
G^ nndo an tsiUlitat fnaaHm^ proittraffmit mores ciifiii», im^ 
jtmfut Ht SyUie malum iama firMffnifuHentia ^afnftra$etf^uio 
tot mUUum. i^lkiy» Ub. xxxvi. & 124. In the passaf^ «rlreadjr <iitipd 
§ma <^oeito D& Ci/Anrs ObatcMitos, we ane t«ild'that ttoere 
wah still e«titot« cotleGtioa^oratsoiis by AxiMklb Soaupus, -and 
his ewQ life in three beoks, addressed la hb Mend ILuciaa 
Fvfidius; a work of vahae, which nobody read^ wMle 4he Cy- 
ropaedmi or tHMitotion of C^rras, wits iti enoy body *8 tttnda: a 
work, it must be klhiwed) of greut nieitt» but, e&oellem a»4t is, 
neither so imefetting to the iRoanatis, nor superiiir to :ilie <Mo«- 
moirs of Scaurus. BuJU8 et lormtiaHei Mnt, ri frit ad Isuektm 
Fufidium Ubri serifiti de vit4 ^tuavtdj mne utileBj qtm^nemo 
UgU. At Cyri vitam et diite^niamlegam^ firmclatmh iiioM ^at- 
demj 0ed neque tamrelmt Tiottri» afuam^ nee tamtm'Beauri la»- 
ii^ue antefionendam* Be darif 'Orut, 8. 118« 

(e) It has been already mentioned, that Agric^' command* 
ed ki Britain in the time of Vespasiati, Titus, and i^omitlitn* 
The reign of the last i« the evlLperiod intended by iDacitii»: 
see a description of it, iKet. b. i. 4i. 8. 

SsGtlON il. 

(b) Anilenus RUsticits was tribune of the people A* U. C. 
819. A. D, 66. Being then «young man of ^urit, he wMwd 
to distinguish himself bf an early display of those priAdplea 
of honour, which marked his conduct thnMigh the remaindcar 
of his life. He intended by his trifounitiaa authority toprevant 
a decree against Psetus Thra^ea. See Ammte, b. W9L s. 86. 
Being praetor, duruig the short reign of ViteUiutt,4ie warn sott 
at the head of aaembassy to treat of:tefrm»of aeoommodaftion 
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wUl| tbft gemwajt of Ve«^8Un'9 anpy, tM»\ 9t the gfttet otf 
Rofoe; k^% neithier the r«qk of ainbani^r^ nor the chai^t^r 
of the mao^ could jHPteet him frqm the o^tragef Qomqiitted 
kf the «QkUer«». Amleiui^ Rusticu^ w«^ ivounde4 in the fraft 
and bis li«tQr was murdered* History^ b* iii« s, 8Q. Pliny the 
foiinger make» honounhle mention of Aryl^ps R^atlcvs: he 
19^« to his frieod, You weli know ho^ I l/c^ved sud beopure^ 
that ea^celliBAt mea* You lm<>w by urbsit eaepqragenaents. he 
cherished my youth, and what praises he bestowed upon me 
lit that timet to make me «fterwards f^apable of deserving 
tbem- ^€m enint quaato/ifve wmmum Ulttfii virum •ufp^xerim 

fmmh ^initku^ 9fufm Aii««{rdij^s, t^ kiiud4kndH0 vifhrtr^ efftcent* 

\ak^ i. ep. 14« It was the misfqrtype <tf t;bis emiit^At citt^in ti» 
be m i^vour at the ecmit pi UpmitLani but between the esteem 
of 1^ tyieat ^iHl bis ie^ouior the partitioa is thmi and hstred 
soon sqeeeedfi^ The mean comptM^oee of e courtier were fo* 
reign to the temper ef e man neunsbed in the stqia sebqelt 
and ammated by the tenets of that proud philosophy. He 
wrote the life of his friend P^tus Thrasea» and for that of- 
fence was ccmdemned to die. ReguluSf a man who followed 
the detestable trade of an informer, undertook the manage- 
ment of the prosecution. Pliny, in a letter to one of his friends» 
says, Did you ever see a more abject wretch than Regulus 
has appeared» since the death qf Pomitian, during whose 
reign his conduct was no les? infamous, though more cqnceal- 
ed than under Nero? He not only promoted the prosecution 
against Arulenus Rusticus but ei^uHed «it bis dei^th; iqsQmuch 
that he actually recited and published a libel upon his me- 
mory, whereui he styles him the aM ^fthfi «^Off^; sddiag th^l 
be was stigmatized by the wound be received in the csuse pf 
VitiAliiis. Vv&MUmt guimgsttm MarcQ R4gt4l<^ tim4iwem hu^ 
miiiortmqu& fioMi Domiiani mortem^ fiuk fu» mm mimr^^Qgiim 
csmsutani/, ^uam 9i$k Neranei $ed ttciiora^ Mu9fiH ^rmlfnUiS'^' 
fieuktm famerat^ extUtuvMngtf mortg^ adeo ut likfui» rmHtV^f 
fiub&cwreipie^ in quo Bustieum imtftaiur^ aiquf ti^m STftieQ- 
Bvtc sntzAM aft/upUaf. Adjfui VittUUmd skf^ricc HigmofHUn^ 
Agm9tU elofuenifam ReguU! Lib. L epu 5. The sligme ^ %\m 
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Vitellian «car, to which Regulus alluded, was the effect of the 
wound receired by Arulenus Rusticu» in the camp of Vespa- 
sian's general. Domitian considered him as a sullen republi* 
can, the more dangerous as he professed the haughty doctrine 
of the stoic sect. Not content with taking away his life, he 
declared open war against philosophy in general, and banished 
the professors of every denomination out of Italy. Epictetus 
was in the number. Every liberal art was extinguished, and 
the manners went to ruin. 

Paetus Thrasea, for whose panegyric Arulenus Rusticus 
suffered death, was a native of Padua. He married the daugh- 
ter of Caecina Paetus, by the celebrated Arria, who perished 
with her husband in the reign of Claudius, and left a splendid 
proofof conjugal fidelity and heroic fortitude. She not only 
encouraged her husband to dispatch himself, but set him the 
example, stabbing herself first, and then presenting the dag- 
ger to him, with these words: « Paetus, it gives no pain." Mar- 
tial has four beautiful lines on the subject. 

Casta alio gladium cum traderet Arria Paeto, 

Quern de visceribua traxerat ipsa suis; 
Si qua fides, vulnua» quod feci» non dolet, inqmt» 

Sed quod tu faciea» hoc mthi» PKte» dolet. 

Martial. Lib. i. epig. 14. 

When the chaste Arria drew the reeking sword 
From her own breast, and gave it to her lord. 
The wound, she said, believe me, I despise; 
I feel that only by which Paetus dies. 

Their son-in-law, Paetus Thrasea, was of the stoic school; in 
sentiment and the whole tenour of his conduct wound up to 
the highest pitch of that boasted sect. He had the courage to 
be a virtuous citizen under the tyranny of Nero. Tacitus has 
made honourable mention of him in sundry places; AnnaUy b. 
xiL s. 49. b. xiv. s. 12 and 48. Nero at length was determined 
to cut him off, and in hb person to destroy virtue itself. A 
prosecutor was, accordingly, found; all his praise-worthy ac- 
tions were summed up, and by the court logic <tf the times, 
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stated as so ttanj^ crimes. It was urged agabst him, that 
when Nero^s letter, givhig an account of the death of Agrip- 
finty was read hi the senate, Thrasea rose from his seat, and 
left the house; that he seldom attended the juvenile sportSi 
insfituted bf the emperor; when the fiaithers were on the point 
of condemning a poet to death for a copjr of verses, he was 
the author of a milder sentence; and, finally, that he did not 
assist at the funeral of Poppasa, a new divkiitf» whom Nero 
sent to the gods bf a kick on the belly. AnnaU^ b. zvi. s. 21. 
He was altowed to choose his own mode of death. Ania, his 
wife, worthy of her mother of the same name, wanted to share 
the fate of her husband,^ but was dissuaded by his advice. . 
Hirasea died with the tranquillity of a philosopher. See the 
account, Jnttahj b. xvi. s. 34 and 35, and, also the Jififiendh: 
td b. xvi. By his wife, Arria, he left a daughter, named Fait- 
MIA, vrho was married to his friend, Helvidius Priscus. Pliny 
the younger has placed her character in the most amiable 
light. He describes her emaciated by a fit of illness^ in a total 
decay, with nothing but her spirits to support her, and a vigor 
of mted worthy of the wife of Helvidius, and the daughter of 
Thrasea. He adds. She will be, after her decease, a model for 
dl wives, and, perhaps, worthy to be deemed an example of 
fortitude by the men. The whole letter is in a strain of tender 
affection, and has all the beauties of style and sentiment that 
(Bstinguish that elegatit author. B. vii. ep. I9. 

(6) Senecio was a native of Spain, t)om in the province of 
Boetica, where he served the office of quaestor in the reign of 
Domidan, and never aspired to any higher honour. Not 
choosing to be a candidate for the magistracy, he was consi- 
dered as an obstinate republican, hostile to the established 
govemment, and a friend to innovation. He undertook the 
prosecution of Baebius Massa, who was charged with extor- 
tion during his govemment in Spain. By the appointment of 
the senate, he had the younger Pliny for his coadjutor in that 
business. Massa was convicted, and his effects sequestered. 
Pliny relates the fiict, in a letter to his friend Tacitus; and be- 
ing persuaded that the historical works of such a writer would 
Vol.. VI. y 
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be immortal, he begs to have a niche in that temple of fiune. 
If) says he, we are solicitous to have our pictures drawn by 
the best artist, ought we not to desire that our conduct iniqr 
be described by the ablest historian? Auguror (nee me faUU 
augurium) hUtonoB tuaa immortales futuraty quo snagU Uti9 
(ingenud fatebar) insert cu/do. Mun n ease nodia cunt aoletf 
utfadea noatra ah ofitimo quoque artifice exprimaiurj nonne de^ 
bemua ofitare^ ut ofieribua noatria aimUia tut acrifitor fir^uUcator" 
que contingat? Lib. vii. ep. 33. Tacitus was, probably, writing 
the history of Domitian, in whose reign Ba&bius Massa was 
condemned. Pliny, as well as Cicero, wished to live in bis- 
tory. Montaigne condemns them both, as instances of immo* 
derate ambitibn; but let it be remarked, says Melmoth, thajt 
the ambition of Pliny will appear far more reasonable thiMi 
that of Cicero. The latter does not scruple to press his fri^idy 
Lucceius, to trangress the rules of history, and to break the 
bonds of truth in his &vour. Te filane^ etiam atque eUam rogo ut 
et omea ea vehetnentiua quant fortaaae aentUf et legea Matori^ 
negUgaa^amorique noatro filuaeulum etiam quam cancedit veriUu 
largiaria: whereas Pliny, with a nobler spirit, expressly de- 
clares, that he does not desire Tacitus should heighteii the facts» 
for actions of real worth need only to be set in their true light» 
Mim necJdatoria debet egredi veritatemj et honeate factia veri* 
taa aufficit. See jCicero to Lucceius, lib. v. ep. 12; and see 
Pliny to Tacitus, lib. vii. ep. 33. It does not appear that Pliny 
incurred any danger for the part he acted agunst Baebius 
Massa; but Senecio, who was the first mover in that business» 
provoked a number of enemies. He had written the life of 
Helvidius, and that work gave him the finishing blow. The 
praise bestowed upon that excellent man inflamed the rage of 
Domitian* Mettius Cams, a notorious prosecutor of the best 
men in Rome, stood forth as the accuser of Senecio, who ac- 
knowledged himself the author of the book, but urged, in his 
defence, that he wrote it at the desire of Fannia, the widow 
of Helvidius. Pliny informs us that Fannia was cited to appear 
before the senate. The prosecutor, in a tone of menace, asked 
her, Did you make auch a requeat? I Din. Did you aufifily him 
with materiala? I sin svpflt him. Waa it vdth tie knowMge 
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ffyaur mother^ Arria? It was hot. Throughout the whole di 
her examination) not a word betrayed the smallest symptom 
of fear. She had the courage to preserve a copy of the very 
book) which the saiate) overawed by the tyranny of the timesi 
had ordered to be suppressed; and taking care to preserve the 
history of her husband» she carried with her the cause of her 
exile. JV^Nit cumSeneciQ reua eMttf guod de vitd HetindH Ubro9 
comfiotuiMetf rogaiumgup mc a Fanmd in defin^kme dixMctf 
quarente mmadter Mettio Caro ah rogassst? res/tonditj Ro- 
OAYi. Jin commentariOB 9crif4uro dedUtet? Dbdi. An tdentt 
matref Nssciehtb. Fo^tremo nuUam vocem cedentem fiericuio 
emi9U, Quin etiam iUo9 ifisos tibrw^ guamfuam ex neceUitate <f 
mitu iemftorum adoUiOB senatus eoiuultOf servavit, Ao^V, tuUt' 
gui m exUmm exUH cauHim» Lib. vii. epist. 19. This was the 
third time of her going into exile. She had accompanied her 
husband twice in the same disgrace» under Nero» and under 
Vespasian. Her mother» Arria» Thrasea's widow» was banished 
for a like cause; for the history of Helvidius» written» as already . 
Bietttiixied» by Arulenus Rusticus. During these prosecutions^ 
the senators were held besieged by a party of armed soldiers; 
they did not dare to utter a sentiment» or even to groan under 
the tyranny of the times; they were truly» as Pliny describes 
them» a timid and speechless assembly» where to speak youp 
mind was dangerous; and to declare what you did not think» 
was the worst state of servitude. Pro9/ieximu9 curiam; Mcd 
curiam t&sfiDam et elingxum» cum dicere guod velles^ fieri- 
culoaum; guod nolleej mieerum eeact* See b. viii. ep. 14. Senecio» 
for his praise of Helvidius» was found guilty» and» to glut 
the cruelty of Domitian» adjudged to death. His work was 
burnt by the public executioners. For more of Baebius Massa» 
and Mettius Cams» see this Tract» s. 45. 

Helvidiua Priscus» the subject of Senecio's panegyric» was» 
bom at Tarracina» a municipal town in Italy. He, was confirmed 
in the doctrmes of the stoic school by his fiither-in-law» Paetus 
Thrasea. His character» drawn by the. masterly hand of Taci- 
tus» may. be seen, Biet. b. iv. s. 5. He acted» at all times» the 
part of a firm» a .virtuous» and independent senator. When 
Thrasea was doomed to death by Nero» Helvidius was involved 
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iD the ruin of hit f«4or4Q49w, mi a^t into bomtbmeiit. See 
jitmaUi b. xvi. 9. S$, After the deeth of Nero» tie retumeil to 
Rome» end in the Koete delivered e vebeoient spe^h Against 
£priu8 MecceUtt»! the chief in^truaient in Ihe deetr«otieo ef 
of Tbratea. I£*t. b. iy, s. 43. Being ndvenced to tlm dignitr 
of praetor» he eesiiited et the Lajriog of die first «tone of the 
capitol, which was then to be rebuilt» A> U. C« «99» of the 
Christian aera 70. ISst. b. iv. s. $S sod 5i. In the reign of 
Vespasian he was considered as a determined jnepublicaa» end 
as such, charged by his enemies mth a design to restore the 
old constitution. Oio Cassioa» who often betraye a secret rtfn** 
cour towards eminent characters» represeaits Helvidtua as a 
violent partisan» adverse to the established govamment» a da-r 
elaimer in praise of the old demoeracf » and often JLaitnehini^ 
out into fierce invectives against Vespasian. Hsdthse piGftum 
been copied from the lifis» it is net probable that two %nch rnea 
as Tacitus and Pliny would have meptiooed him in tem|a of 
respect little short of veneration. It is true, that he fi«quonlly 
stood in opposition even to Vespasian; another Cato agatnit 
Caesar. The emperor wfts at length so far irritated as to fiorlud 
him the senate. Do you mean» said Helvidius» to exclude me 
for ever? No» replied Vespasian; attend there, if you will» but 
you most be a silent senator. Then» said Helvidius» you must 
not call upon me for my opinion; if I am called upon» I shall 
deliver it mth the freedom of ah honest man* This discourse 
so enraged Vespasian» that« forgetting himself and his char 
racter, he threatened Helvidius with death. The intrepid 
stoic returned the following answert ^ I did not say» that I am 
^ immortal: you may» if you will» put me to death: in so •<k>ing 
(( you will act Toun part; and, in dymg without fear or trem- 
<< bling» I shall act minb." This is recorded by Arrian» in his 
Memmrs of Epicurus, as an answer worthy of a Roman» and 
a disciple of the stoic school. His conduct» from the opening 
of Vespasian's reign» was such as gave umbrage to the court. 
When all ranks of men went forth to meet the emperor on his 
arrival in Italy, Helvidius did not salute him by the name of 
Caesar, but treated him as if he had been no more than a pri- 
vate mui. In the edicts which he issued in his office of prMor/ 
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lie niMb w nentkni of the emperor. SuetoniiM» I4fe ^ Ve^. 
8. IS. These a&d other circumstances conspired against him. 
MQciamis» it is reasonable to suppose, inflamed the indignsp 
tien of die emperor, and, at length, prevailed upon him t» 
abeBdon HelTidius to the judgment of the senate. He was sent 
into exile, and soea after followed by an order for his execu* 
tleii. Vespadan* according to Suetonius, dispatched messen" 
gers to oQontermand the sentence; but it was either too la^ 
or the emperor was imposed upon by a &lse account, that the 
blow was ahready struck. In this manner Helndius fell a vicp 
tim. He left a danghter by Fannia, of whom nothing is known: 
he also left a son, the issue of his first marriage, for a further 
account of whom, see this Tract, s. xIt. The Roman story, says 
Lord Orrery {Remarks on FUny^ b. yii. ep. 19), cannot pro- 
duce another instance of so illustrious a family, distinguished 
by a successioB equally bright in heroes and heroines, married 
among themishres, and mere closely iJlied by their Tirtues 
than by their marrii^s. 

LUt ^fthe Family. 

C^ciNA Pjetus married the first Arria. 

Thrasea PiETus married their daughter, the second Arria. 

Helvidius Priscus married Fannia, the daughter of the 
second Arria. 

Helvidius the younger (son of Helvidius Priscus by his 
first wife) married Anteia, the daughter of Publius Anteius, 
who, from his attachment to Agrippina, fell a sacrifice to the 
jealousy of Nero. See ^nnaU^ b. xvi. s. 14. 

Thus stands the genealogy of this distinguished house. 

{cy The custom of destroying books is of ancient date, and 
was chiefly exercised under despotic governments. Before the 
invention of printing, there was no way of multiplying copies 
but by the industry of transcribers, and, at that time, the ven- 
geance of men in power might succeed. At present the com- 
mon hangman may bum one or more copies of a work deserv- 
edly cbndemned to the flames; but the friends of sedition will 
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uke care to be provided with a number^ and even tbe curloos 
will give them a place in their cabinets. It has been mentioned 
in the last note, that Fannia, the widow of Helvidios, carried 
the. memoirs of her husband into exile; and yet those mono* 
laents of genius^ as Tacitus callsi them» hare not come down to 
posterity. It must be admitted, that, where the people live 
under a constitution so well mixed and balancedi that liberty 
«nd property are fully secured, thqse who are intrusted with 
the administration are bound by their duty to the pul^ic, to put 
the laws in force, in order to crush the seeds of treason and 
rebellion. This principle prevailed in the best days of the 
'Roman republic; and accordingly we read in Livy, that, in the 
second Panic war, when innovations in the religious rites of 
the Romans were introduced by tumultuous assemblies in the 
city of , Rome, the sediles and triumviri were sharply accused 
by the senate, for not preventing such abuses and disorderly 
meetings. Incwati graviter ab ^enaiu xdileM triumvirigue ca/d-' 
taleay guod non firohtberent. The same writer adds, that, the 
mischief being found too strong for the ordinary magistrates, 
the praetor of the dty, to whom the business was committed 
by the Others, issued his edict, whereby all persions who had 
in their possession any books, that contained either predictions, 
forms of prayer, or. religious ceremonies, were enjoined to de- 
liver up the same before the next ensuing calends of April. 
Ubi fiotentius jam eg9e id malum afifiaruity quam ut minore^fier 
magUtrattu aedaretuvy Marca Milio^ pratori urbitj negoHum 
ab aenatu datum estf ut fda reltgionibua fio/tuium liberaret* la 
€t in cofiacione aenatua'-conauitumrecitavit^ et edtxit, ut guicum- 
que libroa vaticinoa^ firecationeave^ aut artem aacr(ficandi cott' 
acrifitum haberet^ eoa Ubroy omnea ad ae ante calendaa ^firilea de» 
ferret, Livy, lib. xxv. s. 1. Under the emperors, when public 
liberty was extinguished, every thing was turned into the crime 
of violated majesty. Cremutius Cordus had praised Brutus in 
his annals, and called Cassius the laat true Roman* For this he 
was obliged to finish his days by a total abstinence from food, 
and his work was ordered to be burnt by the aediles. But they 
remained, says Tacitus, in private hands, and were circulated 
notwithstanding the prohibition. The historian adds, that no* 
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tiuag BO cleiwly. shews the stupidity of the meti) who &ncf, 
that by an act (^ arbitn^y power they can preTent the know* 
ledge of after times. Genius gains strength and authority from 
persecution; and the foreign despots, who have had recourse 
to the sanae i^lent measures, have only succeeded to.aggra- 
▼ate tlieir own disgrace, and raise the glory of tb6 writer. An* 
naUf b. iv. s. 35. We read in Seneca, that this way of punish- 
ing individuals, when nothing in their writings aflRscted the 
public, was introduced by Augustus in the case of Labienus, 
a man of genius and an eminent orator. His fame was great, and 
the apphuise of the public if as rather eitorted, than voluntarily 
given. No man objected to his character, who did not pay a 
tribute to his talents. Against this man a new punishment was 
invented; by the contrivance of his enemies all his books were 
burnt l^ the public executioner. Seneca concludes his account 
of tlas proceeding with a fine reflection. The policy, he says, 
of punishing men for their literary merit was altogether new. 
Happily for the good of mankind, this species of tyranny was 
not devised before the days of Cicero. What would have been 
the ccmsequttice, if the triumvirate had been able to proscribe^ 
the genius of that consummate orator? The gods, in their just 
dispensations, took care that this method of crushing the 
powers of the mind, by illegal oppression, should begin at the 
poini of time when all genius ceased to exist. Res nova et in" 
weiOf sufifi&cia de ingemU tund. Quid enimfuturumjuit^ si in- 
genium Oceronia triumviris libuiaset firoscribere? DU meUusy 
quod eo seculo ista ingeniorum sufifiHcia ctt/ieruntj quo etingc 
ma demerunt. Seneca, Cwtrov* lib. v. i» fintfaUone, Lord 
Bacon has a beautiful thought on this subject. TAeftunishinf 
^ wits enhances their authority; and a forbidden writing is 
thought- to be a certain sfiark of truths thatjlies ufi in the face 
of those vho seek to tread it out. The reflection is, certainly, 
just; but let it not encourage the schismatics, the seditious in- 
cendiaries, and the clubs instituted for the purposes of anarchy 
antt wild commotion. It is truth, and tbuth only, that^M 
up in the face of its oppressors. When the sons of faction tell 
us, that^men in civil society are born equal;! that in this countiy 
t9c have no constitution; that tho succeision to the cro'^n cannot 
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de Unditd by king^ lortU^ and cwmom; and that Ihe whole 
bodf of the people, who^ on evety demise of the crown, have 
nnequiirooaUy declared their concurrence, have no power to 
eofuent to weh a laws when the ahettors of InnoTatioo adrance 
these, and other propo^ons, eqnallf wild and frantic let diem 
remember, that all good men throughout the nation hare trod 
their doctrines under foot, and that disappcnntment and con* 
tempt must be their portion* 

Hoty eavioiiB, noisy, provd, the scribbling fry 
fittrn» hiss» and bounce, waste J^aper, stink, and die. 

(d) Plinj describes the senate in a state of sttqpeiactionyfiir'- 
getting almost every thing, the liberal arts, and the mlea and 
privileges of their own order. In sueh times what useful know- 
ledge could be acquired? The senate was cmvened to do no* 
thing, or to be plunged in guilt and craelty. They were either 
a laughing-stock, or the instruments of the vilest tyranny* The 
fiuhers were involved in the calamities c^the times; the ditiaena 
of Rome groaned under oppression during a number of years; 
and, in that dreadful period, their fiiculties were debased, and 
the vigour of their minds utterly extinguished. Quid iune dUei 
poiuUf quid didiciMte juvit? cum ^enatUM aui ad oHum^ amt ad 
aummum nejaa vocaretur; et modo ludibrio^ modo dokrireteniU9y 
tmnguam aerioj triatia %apt eenatreu Eadem mala jam aemaioreet 
jam parUeitie» malorumy mult09 fier amum vidimuB tuUnmaiue^ 
fuilm9 ingeida no9tra^ inp09temm guogue hehetata^JraciOf tof^ 
tuoa wnt. Pliny, lib. viii. ep. 14. But amidst aU this tmaa re- 
signation, a sense of injuries, however suppressed, was rank- 
ling in every breast. Men could not forget the massacre of so 
many citiaens of consular rank, and the banishment of the 
most illustrious women in Rome. See section xlv. and note 
(a). They groaned under the yoke of bondage, and yet fUt, in 
aecretf that liberty was the natural element of a Roman; 

Sbctioh III. 
(a) On the death of Domidan, that emperor^s acU were re- 
minded, and Nerva began his reign, A. U. C. 849; he adopted 

\ 
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Trajan in October or November 850, and died on or about the 
21st January, 851. Trajan, from that time, was called Nerva 
Trajanus. As Nerva is not called Divu8,that is, the DeifieDi 
Nerva, Lipsius and most of the commentators have inferred 
that Nerva was still alive. But how Trajan, in that short time 
between his adoption and the commencement of his reign, 
could be said to be every day increasing the public happiness, 
is not easy to comprehend. It seems more probable that he 
was emperor of Rome when Tacitus wrote the Life of Agri- 
cola, and the compliment paid to him in section xlv. implies 
that he was then the reigning prince. The words are In hac 
beatUsimd aaculi luce firincifiem Trajanum vidtre; in this sera 
of public felicity to see Trajan on the imperial seat. That wish 
of Agricola would, surely, not have been so openly expressed 
during the life of another prince. However the fact may be» 
it is certain that Nerva crowded into his short reign a number 
of virtues, which were imitated by Trajan, Hadrian, and both 
the Antonijfies; a period of ninety years, which may be truly 
ealled the golden age of the empire. 

(b) The public security, secu&itas fublica, was an in- 
scription on the medals of the' times. Though, in the very 
outset of his reign, ^erva shewed himself disposed to fisivour 
civil liberty, yet Pliny gives an extraordinary picture of Rome 
in that very period. The servitude of former times, he says, 
left the citizens in a total ignorance of all liberal arts, and a 
gross oblivion of the senatorian laws and privileges. For who 
is willing to learn what is of no kind of use? It is difficult to 
reitain what you acquire, without constant exercise. The return 
of liberty found us rude and ill*instructed; and yet, charmed 
with the novelty of public freedom, we are forced to resolve 
before we understand. Friorum temfiorum aerviCtia^ut aUarum 
opHmarum artiumy He etiam juris aenatorii oblivionem guamdam 
et ignorantiam induxit. Quotua enim guiague tarn fiatienay ut 
welit diacere guod in uau non ait habiturua? Adde^ guod difficile- 
eat tenercj gua accefieriay niai exerceaa. Jtague reducta libertaa 
rudea noa et imfieritoa defirehendity cujua dulcedine accenaiy cof 
gimur gu4edam /acerey anteguam noaae. Pliny, lib. viii. ep. 14. 

Vol. VI. Z 
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This description applies directly to a* neighbouring natkm. 
They were intoxicated with the acquisition of liberty, but did 
not understand the nature of a free constitution. They were 
worse than the blind mentioned by Tacitus, and after him by 
Montesquteus they built Chalcedon, while they had BtzaH- 
TiuM in their view. The Romansi as we soe in Pliny's ac- 
count, proceeded in a different manner: they employed them- 
selves in the study of their ancient lawft, in order to settle a 
tegular government, and their endeavours were seconded by 
the virtue of Nerva and Trajan. 

(c) Fifteen years was the period of Domltian's reign. Taci- 
tus speaks of it with horror, and promises to review the tjrranny 
and abject slavery of those dismal times. It is to be regretted, 
that such a savage as Domitian has esoqied from the pen of 
Tacitus. Had his work come down to us, we should have seen 
the tyrant stretched on the rack of history. The memorial of 
happiness under Nerva and Trajan, which he also promised, 
was either never finished, or is now unfortunately lost. 

Sbctiok IV. 
(a) Porojulium was a colony in Narbonne Gaulj now called 
Fnsj^us, or Peejvlbs, situated at the mouth of the river 
AoBKs, on the Mediterranean, about forty miles, north-east of 
^ Toulon. It was originally a place of considerable magnificence^ 
as appears in a poem written by Micraxl Hospital, Chanced 
lor of France; in which, after mentioning Forojulium, then 
reduced to a small city, he describes the ruins of a pompouil 
theatre, the grand arches, the public baths, and the aqueducts. 
He adds, that the structure at the port was laid in ruins, and 
where there was formerly a port, it is now a dry lAore,^ with 
adjacent gardens. 

Inde Forum Julii» parvain nunc ▼enimas urbetn» 
Apparent veieris vestigia magna theatri; 
Ingentes arcus, et therms, et ductus aquarum; 
Apparet moles antiqui dinita porti!^s; 
Atque ubi portus erat, siccum nunc littus, et horti. 

Ddphia Edition of Taoitits^ vol. iv. p. 176. 
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(t) Tb^ mimagenieiit of all the formgo ravenves was in tlw 
bands of the Roman knighu. Augustus loft the appointineiit 
of some of the provbces to the discretion of the senate, and 
reserved others for his own nomination. The last were called 
firoeur^tor^t deaaruy imperial procurators^ and were either 
created Roman knights by virtue of their employment, or con- 
sidered as of equal dignity. The money collected by the officers 
of the senate was paid into the public treasury (^Mrarium)^ 
and that pf the imperial procurators into the f iscus, or ex* 
chequer of the prince. The rapacity of these men may be reck« 
died among the causes that finally wrought the downfal of the 
^I»re- See AmnnUy b* xii* s. 60. 

{c) Seneca has given an admirable character of Agricola's 
iather. If, says he, we need the example of a great and exalted 
mind, Jet us imitate Julius Graecinus, that excellent man, 
whom Caius Caesar (Csdigula) but to death for no other rea- 
son, than because he had more virtue than a tyrant could en*» 
dure. ^ exem/ilo magni atdnd qfiet eotf uti^mur Gr^ni JuHif 
viri egrugUy quern Caiua Casar occiditt ^ hof: unum^ guo4 
meUor vir eaeety guatn ease quemquam tyranno expediret. De 
Beneficis, lib. ii. a. 21. He wrote books of husbandry, and his 
delight in agriculture is supposed to have given the v^ame of 
Agrieola to his sop. 

(d) Marcus Silanus was highly respected, not oidy for his 
ttrth and rank, but also for his eminent virtues. He bad the 
Hiisfonune of being father-in-law to Caligula. He incurred 
the hatred of that tyrant by his honest counsels. He enjoyed 
the privilege of being the firsts wboae opinion was asked by 
the consul in the senate; but to deprive him of that honour, 
Caligula ordered, that, from that time, all of consular dignity 
should vote according to their seniority. He endeavoured to 
prevail on Julius Graecinus (mentioned in the last note) to un* 
df rt^ke an aocusion against Silanus; but not succeeding} he sit 
length toedk away his life on a fcivctoia pretence. Though the 
mmOier was rough, the tytant obose to mske a littfe voyage 
^ aeiu SKIspi^b wHih whw^ thet etesient did nei agree» es:- 
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cused himself from being of the party. This was constmed 
into a crime. Caligula pretended that he staid at Rome» in order 
to make himself master of the city in case any accident should 
befal that prince: and for that reason compelled him to cut 
his throat with a razor. Crcvier's Emfierorsy vol. iii. b. 7. 

(e) We know nothing of Agricola's mother beyond the ex* 
cellent character given of her by Tacitus* Like some of the 
best and noblest of the Roman matrons, she attended to the 
education of her son, which at Rome was a matter of the first 
importance. The reader will find the advantages of the mater- 
nal care stated at large in the Dialogue concerning Oratory, 
a. 28. 

(/) This city (now Marseilles) was founded by a colony of 
the Phocasans, who carried with them the polished manners 
and the literature of Greece. Strabo says, the Roman nobility 
had been used to travel to Athens for their improvement, but 
of late were content to visit Massilia, or Marseilles. See Taci- 
tus, AnnaU^ b* iv. s. 43. 

(^) Military science, a thorough knowledge of the laws, 
and the powers of eloquence, were the accomplishments by 
which a citizen of Rome raised himself to the honours of the 
magistracy, and the consulship. This was not only the case 
during the republic, but continued under the emperors. The 
man, who devoted himself to the speculations of philosophy, 
or to a life of literature, could not, by those abstract studies, 
open his way into the senate. Agricola was aware of this, and 
therefore relinquished the metaphysical systems, to which he 
felt himself strongly addicted. 

, Section V. . 

* * (a) Suetonius Paulinus was sent by Nero to command in 
Briuin, A.U.C.8l4,and of the Christian aera 61. Of thiscifiicer, 
one of the ablest that Rome produced during the first century 
of the Christian aera, an ample character is given by Tacitus, 
^nahyh, xiv. s. 29. We learn from the elder Pliny, that ia 
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the beginning of the^ reign of Claudius he commanded in 
Mauritania, and, having defeated the BarbaHans In several 
battles, laid waste the country as far as Mount Atlas. Pliny, 
lib. V. s. 1. After the death of Galba, he fought on the side of 
Otho against Vitellius^ and l)eing compelled, against his own 
judgnient, to hazard a battle at Bedriacum, he did not dare, 
after his defeat, to return to his cam]), but saved himself by 
flight. HUt. b. ii. s. 44. He afterwards patched up a reconcilia- 
tion with Vitellius. Hiat. b. ii. s. 60. In Britain he sijgnaHzed 
himself by his great military talents; and in that school of war 
Agricola, then about twenty years old, acquired that experi- 
ence, which enabled him, in process of time, to reduce the 
whole island to subjection. 

(3) Rank in the Roman armies, such as tribune or centuriont 
was the claim of merit» It was, for that reason, the custoni of 
young men of illustrious families to attend in the train of the 
general, in order to learn the first rudiments of war, or, in 
the modem phrase, to see service. The young officer lived at 
head quarters. By learning to obey, he was taught how to 
command at a future time. He bore some resemblance to 
what the French have called' an aide de camfi, Suetonius sayi 
that Julius Caesar's first campaign was in Asia, as tent- 
companion to Marcus Thermus the praetor. Stifiendia firima 
fecit in wf«c, Marci Thermi Pretoria contubemio. Suet, in Jvi. 
C£8. s. 2. 

' (c) There were so many candidates for the rank of tribune, 
that the general, in order to divide his favours, often granted 
those commissions for the term of six months. Thus we see 
Pliny, in a letter to Sossius, requesting a six months tribune- 
ship for Calvistus, whom he commends in the highest terms. 
JIunc rogo aemeatri tribunatu afilendtdiorem et aibi et avuncul^^ 
Jaeiaa. Lib; iv. ep. 4. It is probable, however, that Agricola's 
merit obtained a full commission; but he did not avail himself 
of his preferment to gain his commeatusy which Gronovius 
ctHUyjua abaentia a aigniay the right of being absent from the 
-colours. Those exemptions from duty were often improperly 
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granted^ to (he great detrimeyit of tbe ^erViee, i^ wo «fe in 
the Histprf) b. i. •• 46. 

(d) While Suetoniu» was employed in the reduction of thci 
Isle oiMonafnow AngUny^ the chief seat of the Drui4si and 
^ns^quently the centre of superstitioni the Britons, taking 
advantage of his absence, rose in a,rin>i <^) headed by Boadi^ 
ceai qneen of the Icenif attacked the Roman stations, and lai4 
H spene of blood and c^otiage in every quarter. No less than 
70,000 w^re pot to the sword without distinetioQ. Sueu>ii|ua 
H^th his small army marched hack through the heart o| the 
ffiuntry, to tho protection of London* them a flourishing city) 
but he found, on his arrival, that the place was not tenable* 
He abandoned it to the merdless fury of the enemy, and it 
was accordingly reduced to aabes. 9ut this cruelty wa» re- 
venged by Suetonius in a gr?at and decisive battle in which 
90,000 Britons are said to have peiished. S^adieea put an 
fnd to her life hy polsoii. See the aeeopnt at large, ^s»a^ b» 
Kiv. s> 39, to the end of section ^7, In this important s^ane. of 
military operations, a mind like that of Agticela, ypung» m- 
tent, and ardent, could not £41 to p^pare himaelf for that 
renowni which he was des^ned to ac^qw'o by the §oppl^te 
conquest of the island? 

SncTioir Vl^ 
(a) The qusstorship was the first office entered upon by 
those who aspired to the higher magistracies. It might be 
undertake at the age of twenty-ibun Thus m the Jfrinai9y b. 
iii. s. 29, we find Tiberius iipplying to the aena^ to introduce 
the eldest son of Germanicua» be^ve he wa» qitalified by 
his age. 

(d)Salvius Titianus was the brother of Otho, whoi lor a 
short time, was emperor of Rome. During the competitioB 
with Vitellius, he was the commander in chief of his brother^s 
army. His rash counsels hurried on the last 4aclsive action 
of Bedriacum, where his party was totally riMn^.d* He survive- 
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ed that dtintt toad the victor did not think him worthy of hi» 
resentment. See more of him, IJUl h. i< tnd ii. 

(e) The office of tribune owed iU origin to a yiolent ditpute 

between the patricians and plebeians, A. U. C. 360; when thd 

latter, making a defection, could not be reduced to order» till 

they detained the privilege of ehoOsing some magistrates out 

of their own body, for tlie defence of their liberties^ and ta 

ward off all grievances impofiied upon them by tiieir superibrsi 

At first two only were elected; three more were added in t 

short time; and A. U. C. 297, the dumber increased te teHi 

which continued ever after. Whoevei^ is conversant In Rdmaii 

History, will recollect that these new officers; appointed a€ 

first as the redresaers of grievances, usurped the powei* of 

doing almost whatever they pleased. They were reputed 

eerroMdicA'i which they conirmed by law; so that it Was deetii<* 

ed an act of imi^ty to interrupt them when they wete speak*^ 

ing. Their interposing in matters debated by the senAte wae 

called inierctiHOf and their authority was declared by one 

word, VETO. The empetors left them little more than the 

name and shadow of magistracy, by contriving to liave the 

same power vested in themselves: hence they were said to h6 

trihwdtia fiotettate dtmati. See ^^nrtaU^ b. i. s. 8. Pliny the 

younger states his opinion of the nature of the office^ and says^ 

when he was tribune, he declined to plead id any cause; not 

thinking it fit, that he, who could command others to b^ 

silent, should himself b^ silenced by an hour-glass. Deformt 

orHtrabait huney gut jubtre fio^et tacere quemcumquey kuic 

dUnHum tlep%ydrd indict. Lib» i. ep. 33. 

(d) The office of praetor was first instituted in the year of 
Borne 389, to gratify the patrician order With a new dignityf 
in consideratftan of their having resigned the consulship to 
the choice of the people. Livy, b. vii. s. 1. In process of time, 
eight praetors were chosen annuidly, and had their separate 
provinces in the administration of justice. One had jarisdie* 
tion in all private causes between the citizens of Rome; the 
second decided in all suits between strangers and the inhabit 
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tants of Rome. .One was called p&ator uebakus; the other^ 
PRjEToa PEREGBzNys. Livy, b. xxiv. s. 44, expressly meii4 
tions these distinct offices. The other six prxtors were to sit 
in judgment in all criminal matters. The authority of the 
judge,, who presided in civil causes, was called jurisdictios 
when the proceeding was for crimes and misdemeanors» 
it took the name of qujestio: if before an extraordinary 
judicature, it was then termed cognitio. So the matter is 
accurately explained by Lipsius. But the new magistrate 
created by Augustus, called the governor of the city, PRSr 
PECTUS uRBis, soon absorbed, and drew into his own vortex, 
the whole business of the poUce^ and the cognizance of all 
offences. See jinnaUj b. vi. s. 10 and 1 1. The senators and pa- 
tricians, their wives and sons, were cited to appear at the bar 
of the senate; but, in all cases, it was competent to the person 
accused, to remove the cause before the prince himself, who 
either heard it in his cabinet, or referred it to the prasfect «of 
the city, or else to a board of special commissioners. Hence 
the praetorian dignity had little more than the mere shadow 
of authority. Boetius calls it an empty name, a mere incum- 
brance on the senatorian rank. Inane notnen^ et eenatorii cemua 
gravem mrcinam, ConsoL Phitoaofih, lib. iii. As the praetors 
drew lots among themselves, and each man took the province 
assigned to him by chance, We find that the hearing of cii^ 
causes, .called jurispictio, did not &11 to the share of Agri- 
cola. For the rest, the praefect of the city, most probably, re- 
lieved him from the care of public offences. Hence nothing 
remained for him, during the whole year of his praetorship, 
but the exhibition of public spectacles, and the amusement of 
the populace. 

(e) Nero was put to death, A. U. C. 82 1 , of the Christian aera, 
68. Galba succeeded, but reigned only a few months. Agrioola 
Was chosen for the due care of religion, and the protection of 
the public temples; but the plunder committed by Nero, about 
three years before his death, could not be redressed. The 
whole was dissipated in wild profusion. See AnmU^ b. xy. s. 
45. 
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Sbctioh VII. 
Ca) This wat the year of Rome 922^ of Christ 69. 

(^) Imtemblium was a municipal town in the country now 
called Vintimigiiafm the territory of Genoa. It was situated on 
the Mediterranean. Tho descent made by a band of adventu* 
rers from Otho*s fleet» and the havoc and devastation commit* 
ted by those ferocious warriors, is described by Tacitus, IS^. 
b. ii. s. 12 and 13^ Vespasian, it now began to be known, declar* 
ed himself a candidate for the imperial dignity. The news 
reached Agricola some time in the month of July, in the above 
fur, B3S. JOUi. b. ii. s. 79. 

(c) Vespasian vemained in Asia and Egypt, while his gene* 
rals carried their victorious arms to the city of Ro|ne, and 
proclaimed him emperor. His son Titus, in the mean time, car- 
ried on the siege of Jerusalem. Domitian was at Rome, but 
eeo yoQDg to conduct the reins of government Vice a|id de- 
teiichery were more suited to his genius. Mudanus, the coor 
fidential minister of Vespa^n, arrived at Rome, and took upon 
liim the whole induct of the administration. He mdy be said 
So havo reigned with Vespasian. Anionius was the general who 
conquered for Vespasian, but Mucianus deprived him of hi^ 
laurels. See Mt^ory, b. iv; and see the character of MuciMius, 
Mh. b. ii. s. 5. 

(d) The itwentietfa legion was, at that dme, in Britain; and 
it is sooxpressed in the translation, though the text is silent 
as to that particular* The Romans had three legions in this 
island, namely, ll^.Migu^tfi; VLk HittMrdendai XX». Victrix. 
The officer to whom Agricola succeeded, was Rotciua CaUutf 
a man of a restless, turbulent disposition, malignant, envious, 
and always at variance with Trebellius Maximus, the com- 
mander in chief. The latter was a consular legate leoatus 
coNsuLAKis: Caelius was a fir^torian le^aty leoatu^ paiSTO- 
Itius. The consular legats were either generals of the army, c^r 
governors of prQvinces, and) for the most part, both at the 
same time. Wherever they were present, the praetorian legat 

Vol. VI. 2 A 
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had no higher trust than the command of a legion. And yet 
Cselius, by exasperating his generul officer, and inflaming the 
minds of the soldiers, raised the dissensions of the army to 
such a pitch, that Trebellius Maximus was obliged to fly from 
his post, and to abandon the island. Mat. b. i, a. 60. Roscius Cae« 
lius remained to enjoy his victory. He governed in a tumul- 
tuous manner, by violent measures assuming the supreme au- 
thority. His legion had been tardy in declaring for Vespasiaiiy 
and the delay was imputed to thq seditious spirit of the com- 
mander. Mucianus thought fit to recal him. Agricola went a 
second time into Britain, and put himself at the head of the 
legion, which is supposed to have been at that time qyartered 
at Deva^ now Cheater, An inscription has been found in the 
following words: Deva Leg. XX. Fktrix* See Camden's Bri- 
Utntday p. 538« 

Section Vni. 
(a) Vettius Bolanus was sent by Vitellius to command in 
Britain, after the abdication of Trebellius Maximus. He had 
served under Corbulo in Armenia, but, according to Tacitusi 
does not seem to have profited by the example of so great a 
master. Mediocrity was his element. And yet Statins, in a 
poem to Crispinus, tlie son of Bolanus, lays out the whole force 
of his genius to celebrate the warlike achievements of the 
father. He stuns us with a muster-roll of his virtues, hb ex- 
ploits in the east, and his trophies in Britain. Bolanus, he says, 
ivaged war on the banks «^ the Araxes, and fought to reduce 
Armenia to subjection \mder Nero. Corbulo, the commander 
in chief, admired the ardour of the young officer, and commit- 
ted to his care the most difficult operations of the campidgn* 
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Protinus ingrediens, pharetratum invasit Arazera 
Belliger, indocilexnque fero servire Neroni 
Armeniam. Rigtdi summam Mavortis agebat 
Corbulo, sed comitem belli, aociumque labonixn, 
nie quoque egregiis multum miratus in armis, 
fiolanoin, aique illi curarttm asperrlma sueti»* 
Credere, partirique menis. 
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The poet proceeds to hold up to the son the great examplci o( 
his father. Learn, he says, from him; you have a &mily moni- 
tor to inspire you with every virtue; let kindred praise excite 
you to heroic action. The Decii and the Camilli may be point* 
ed out to others. It will be for you to keep your eye on your 
father; observe with what undaunted fortitude he advanced as 
far as Thul6 amidst storms and tempests and the rigours of the 
winter. • 

Disee, puer: iiec enim externo monitors pctendus 
Virtutis tibi pokher amor; cogoatA niiniitret 
Lftus animos: aliis Decii redueesque Camilli 
* Mon^trentuT; tu disce patreniy quantuiqtie nigrantem 
Fluctibos occiduis, fessoque Hyperione Thulen 
Intrarit mandata gerens. 

Statius, Sylv. lib. v. poem. il. 

Unfortunately for the bard, history is silent about all these 
great exploits; and when history, the intelligencer of antiquity, 
nuntia vetuatatia^ shews no foundation for this exaggerated 
praise, the poet must be supposed to have indulged a flight of 
fancy. Bolaniis was recalled; and Cerealis, who conducted the 
war against Civilis the Batavian chief (See Hist. b. iv. s. 71), 
was sent by Vespasian to command the legions in Britain, 
A. U. C, 823; A. D. 70. Agricola, we find, was still serving in 
Britain. 

Section IX. 

(a) The senators were not, of course, of the patrician order, 
as appears, Annala xi. s. 35, where we see the emperor Clau- 
dius adding the oldest of the £&thers to the list of patricians; 
the famiUes of that rank, created by Romulus and by Brutus, 
and also those advanced by Julius Caesar and Augustus, being 
well nigh extinguished. Vespasian exercised the same autho>- 
rity, and, under his patronagei Agricola rose ta the lioiiours of 
the state. 

(b) The grand diviuons of Gaul have been mentioned in the 
Manners of the Germans, section i. note (a). To that account 
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it mi^ be pfoper to add, that a subdivision was mfwie by Au- 
^ustusf distributing the whole country into seven provinces; 
namely^ Narbonne Gaulj Aqtatania, the province of Lugdu- 
num» or Lyons, properly Celtic Gaol; Belgic GauU and Upper 
and Lower Germany. These several districts, except Narbonne 
Gaul, were under the immediate management of the prince* 
The province of Aquitania was inclosed by the Pyrenean 
mountains, the Rhone, the Loire, and the Atlantic Ocean. • 

(c) The governors of provinces administered justice not only 
to the army, but likewise to the inhabitants. In discharging 
the functions of his station, Agricola took care to have no dis- 
pute, no contest with subordinate officers. Seneca observes, to 
contend with your superior, is a degfee of phrensy; with your 
equal, something is hazarded; with your inferior, it is a degra- 
dation. Cum aufieriore contenderef/utioaumi cum fiarij anceft9i 
cum in/efiorCf aordidum. 

{d) In the year of Rome 830, and of the Christian aera 77, 
Vespauan was consul, eighth time, with his son Titus, the 
sixth. On the calends of July in that year, Brotier says, upon 
the authority of Muratori, JinnaU d'ltaiiay torn. i. p. 291, that 
Domitian and Agricola were appointed consuls for the renuda- 
der c^ the year. This practice was first introduced by Augus- 
tus, under the plausible pretence of having more frequent op« 
portunities to oblige the illustrious femilies of Rome, but, in 
&ct, to impair the digni^, and les^n the power of the consuls. 
The succeeding emperors adopted the same pleA of policy; 
atid the mischief went on iticreasing^ till in the rdgn of Com* 
modus there were no leas then fitfe-and^wemy ooasfris inbtie 
yeai^. During the Whbi6 time, the consuls^' who entered on 
their office in the begriming of January, gave tlieir name to 
the whole yeat*. Those, Who were -made oceasioflaRy, ciAed 
^onsvLiss suanbo&Tt, are seldom mentioned in the fasti 
coNsuLAREs. Hcncc the difficulty of ascertaining theiir exact 
time. Agricola, according to TUlemont, was consul A. 0.77. 
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SXCTION X« 

(a) The writers, vrho before Tacitus^s time had given a 
descriptioD of Britain» were Julius Caesar, Livy, the cele*> 
brated historiant And Fabius RusticiM» the friend of Seneca* 
often quoted by Tacitus. His works have perished in the 
general wreck of ancient literature* Livy's account was in 
book cv* but we have nothing now remaining except the 
epitome) not very well filled up by the supplement of Frein* 
shemius. A slight knowledge of distant countries was suffi- 
cient for the ancient geographers. They never were at a lose' 
fin* sQoie^ form or shape^ to which they compared the place 
in question* and then conceived that they had given a true 
outline or draught of the country: but the accurate maps of 
OMxlem geographers shew how much they were deceived. 
Pliny the elder informs us* that the original name was AlbtoDt 
and Sir William Temple gives the etymology of the word. 
Albion, he says, was derived from Mtii(m;Alfi^ in some of the 
western languages, signifying high lands or bills, as this isle 
appears to those who approach it from the continent. In 
C«8ar*& time, Britain was the general appellation. Sir Wil- 
liam Temple derives the word from Brith^ the paint with 
which the inhabitants gave an azure blue to their bodies and 
their shields. The RoBuins, he says» called the island Briton* 
nkh giving a Latin termination to a barbarous name, in the 
same manner as they did with regard to other countries that 
fell under their commerce or conquest; such as Mauritania, 
Aquitania» and other places commonly known. Camden thinks 
that Britannia was a compound word» from JSn'M, paint, and 
Tania^ a term importing region or country. Cssar's account 
of a triangular form may be admitted. Taking the whole length 
from Dover to the Land^s End in Cornwall for one side of the 
triaoglei the eastern and the western coasts contract by de^ 
grees, andf though not strictly reduced to a point at the north- 
ern extremity) it is there sufficiently narrow to justify Caesar's 
comparison, and, according to Tacitus, to present the form of 
a wedge. It is true, that he calls it an island, but he seems to 
have ao better authority than the voice of fame. No navigator 
had, at that time, saUed round the island. The Greeks thought 
it a large continent. See Univ. Hist. vol. xix. p. 68. 
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{b) Cassar says that the western side extends towards Spuni 
and that Ireland, about half as large as Britain, lies opposite to 
that coast. Vergit ad Htspamam^ atque accidentem aoietn^ qud 
ex parte e^t Hiberma^ dimidio minora ut exUtimatuVy quant Bri» 
tannia. De BelU Gall, lib. v« s. 13. The part of Britain, long 
since called Scotland, was known to the Romans by the name 
of Caledonia^ because, says Sir William Temple, the north- 
east part of Scotland was by the natives called Cal Duk» 
which signifies hills of hazel, with which it was covered; from 
whence the Romans gave it the name of Caledonia; thus form- 
ing an easy and pleasant sound out of what was harsh to such 
elegant tongues and ears as theirs. 

(r) An account of this voyage round the island will be found 
in this Tract, s. 38. Then, for the first time, the Romans ob- 
tained geographical certainty. 

(rf) The Orcade» (now the Orkney Islands) were known by 
the report of fame in the reign of Claudius. Some historians 
have ascribed the conquest to that emperor, but for this there 
does not seem to be sufficient foundation. Flattery was in haste 
to decorate the prince with laurels unearned. It is true that 
Pomponius Mela has said that those islands were thirty io 
number. Triginta sunt Or cades angustu inter «e diductit afta* 
tUa. Mela, lib. iii. s. 6. Pliny likewise mentions them; but his 
account of the number shews that he relied on mere report. 
He says, there are forty islands, called the Orcades, all 
separated by narrow straits. Sunt autem xl. Orcadea modtcia 
inter ae diaeret£ afiatiia, Pliny, lib. iv. s. 16. Had Claudius 
added those islands to the Roman empire, it is not probable 
that there would have been a variance, as to the number, among 
the authors of that day. Eutropiuji, and Eusebius in his Chro- 
nicle, are the authorities upon which Claudius must rely for 
his fame; but the silence of Tacitus is a strong contradiction 
to those writers. 

(e) Much has been said by the Greek and Roman poets of 
a place in the northern regions, called Thul^; but it is evident 
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they did not all a^ee in the geographical description» Cam* 
den is of opinion that the ThuU of Tacitus is one of the Shet' 
iand Islands, which lie to the north of the Orcades, latit. 60. 
The ancient poets heard of Thuli^ and made their own use of 
it, to adorn their verse. To fix the exact spot was not their 
business. They were masters of every northern latitude, and 
they could always command ice enough to hutld their moun- 
tains, and snow enough to cover them. From the historians 
and geographers more accuracy might be expected, but navi- 
gation was in its infancy. The Northern Ocean, as Tacitus 
has observed in the Manners of the Germans, always adverse 
to mariners, was seldom visited by ships from the Roman 
world. ThiUS was, in general, understood to be the most re- 
mote land in the northern latitudes, but the exact local situa- 
tion was not ascertained. Pliny the elder had all the infor- 
mation that diligence could collect, and he knew how to 
embellish what be heard with all the graces of elegant com- 
position. But still the Northern Ocean was unexplored. The 
German Sea, he says, is interspersed with a number of islands, 
called Glsssa&ijk, and by the Greeks, £LscTAii>iB, because 
amber (electrum) is found there in considerable quantities. Of 
these islands, Tkuie is the most distant; and there, at the 
summer solstice^ when the sun is passing the tropic of Can- 
cer, the inhabitants have no night; and, in like manner, 
during the winter they see no day, for tlie space, as is gene- 
rally supposed, of six months. M adverso in Gertnanicum 
mare ^araa Glessaritgy guaa Electridan Graci reeentiores afi- 
fiellavere^ guod ibi electrum nasceretur. Uliima omnium^ qu^ 
memerantur^ ThuU; in qua aplsticio nullas eaae nociea indicavi^ 
muSf Cancri aignum: aole tranaeuntey nulhaque contra fia[ im- 
mam diea. Hoc quidem aenia mensibua continuiajieri arbitremtur. 
Pliny, lib. iv. s. 30. But it is evident that Shetland could not be 
thf place intended by Pliny. A night or day of six months is 
known in more northern latitudes. Procopius, in his history of 
the Gothic War, book il. places Thul^ in Norway, which was 
tl^ugbt by the ancients to be an island. Agricola's fleet might 
see the coast of Norway at a distance, and, having heard of 
ThulSy might conclude that they had seen that region of eter- 
nal frost and snow. This, or, according to the conjectiire of 
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€«indeo, Sbethtnd, might be the Thul^ of Tacitus. That df 
Pliny was, most probably» Iceland» especially as he says it 
lay within one day's sail from the Frozen Ocean. A ThuU 
nniue diet navigatiome mare concretunty a nonnuUh Cronium 
afifieliatur. Lib. iv. s. 30. If Iceland was intended by Plin y>_ 
Ihe accounts given by navigators must have been very imptf^ ^ 
&ct» since he makes no mention of three volcenos, particu- i 
lariy Mount Heciay which, amidst a waste of snow, constantly 
throws up columns of smoke and fire. See a Discourse Sur la 
Jfavigation de PytMaa d ThuU^ Memoira of the Acad, ^f Beliea 
JLettres, vol. zxxvii. p. 4S6. 

(/} From vague and uncertain accounts of the Frozen 
Ocean the ancients might form their idea of a sea in such a 
thick and concrete state, that the oars could hardly move, and 
the winds scarcely agiute» such a sluggish mass of water. 
But the tranquillity of those seas has been long known to be 
m mere fiction, it is therefore needless to examine the reasons 
assigned by Tacitus, to account for a phaenomenon wbicfa 
does not exist. See what is said of this sea, AHannera of tke 
GermafUj s. 45. What is said of the various inlets, through 
which the tide forces it way into the heart of the country, is 
sufficiently warranted by the Matuarium Bodoiri4t (the Frkh 
of Forth), by the Glota (the Frith of Clyde), and other well 
known harbours, creeks, bays, and rivers of Scotland. 

SSCTION XI. 

(a) Through the waM of literary records, the history of bar« 
barotts nations is generally lost in darkness. When the origin 
ofs^ people could not be traced, the dfficulty was surmounted, 
by supposing that the soil, by a certain fecundity in those early 
seasons c^the world, produced the race of men. Mother«arth, 
or MATBR TXS.I.VS, Satisfied the enquiries of the most pro-, 
found philosophy. The sons of the earth were called indigency 
akmgineay or natives of the soil. Men were supposed to spring 
fipoa the bowels of the earthf from the mmke of trees, and 
even from rocks. The poets were the phik>s(^hers and histo- 
rians of the age. Horace talks of Che human race issuing out 
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4ii rthe cnt(: emm^ j^rareftterum ftrimii mimdiu terrik; and 
•O^ gives them fio other origin. But the age of darkness k 
past, and the reveries of ignorance have long since vanished. 
We are now content io be descended from Adam, instead of 
beckoning rocks and caves for our progenitors. Tacitus judges 
bf a better rule. From oertun resemblances of feature, Ian- 
gsagn, and manners; frofm the si^ of limb and colour of the 
hair, he concludes, not without probability, that this island 
was peopled from Germany, Spain, and Gaul. The govern- 
ment of the country was like that of €raul, consisting of seve- 
ral nations under different petty jNtnces. Csesar recjkons no 
less than four in Sent, book v. s. 88. The most considerable 
tnbes, or nations (Caledonia not included), were the Dumno* 
«ftf, dn Devonshive and Cornwall; the $iluresi in Hereford- 
shire, Radnor, Breofcnock, 'Monmouth, and Glamorgan; the 
Orthmc&^, in North Wales; the Trinobantea^ in Middlesex 
and ^ssex; the CmM, t/t people of &ent; the leeni^ in 8uf- 
Alk, )forlblk, OsBl^vldgesMre, and Hmilingdonshire; and the 
Birigm9e9^ In Yoltohfa^, 'Durham, ^Lancashire, Westmoriand, 
andCvR^bevlaiid. 

f(i6) a%e KM94o Ui m % ymA the etymi^y of the name, have 
been almady iiieiitioned,s. «. note '(<t). 

•(c) The SIhMB, as already siated» oecopied Ilerefo!N]ihlr6, 
ftadaor,«BreekAook9 Monmouth, and Glamorganshire. They 
may he called «he inhi^hllants «f South Wales. The Iberian* 
were ilie^first inhafoitantsof 6p«in^ so called IKNmi the river 

{d) Ciesar «ells us «hat'freqvent ii iftg rt <tkms wete made 
fkom Belgic Gaul Into Br late; and «hat the adrenturers, hat- 
ing gained possession hylbroe of «rms, employed themselves 
in ciiltlvming the kmdrin a elimate wtileh theyhad filundmore 
temperai«e that what they liadkno4(m^^iti GaUl. Manititiia fm^k 
«6 (ur, qui fintdit ac belli inferendi taktU €x Aftgh ttanMl^mii 
et bello illato ibi rcmanaerunt^ atgue agrot colere cafierunt, Loca 

Vol. VI. 3 B 
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T« B. 19. The coatinent, most undoobtedfy, was peopled firttf 
and the redundant numbers oyerflowed into the adjacent isles. 

^ (e) The Druidsi according to Caesar's account, believed in 
.the transmigration of souls» and that doctrine they thought had 
a happy tendency to inspire men with courage» and a contempt 
of death. They taught ihjsir pupils a system of astronomy; they 
described the Tarious revolutions of the planets» the dimen- 
sions of the globe» the operations of nature; they talked with 
reverence of the immortal gods» and initiated their youth in all 
their mysteries. Inprinda hoc volunt pertuaderCf fwn interire 
aninuuj aed ah aUia fioal mortem tranHrc ad aUoa: atgue hoc 
muMmk advirtuttm exUari fiutanty metu mortU ntgUcto, Multa 
first ferea de nderibt^ atque corum motUy de mundi ac terraram 
magnitudinej de rerum naturd^ de deerum immortaUum vi ac 
fioteatate dttfiutani^ etjuventuti tradunU De Bell. Gall. lib. vi. 
s. 13. Human sacrifices» as observed in a former note» were 
part of their superstition*. living bodies were inclosed in large 
oBier cages» and consumed in the flames. That the same rites 
and ceremonies were established in Britain» there can be no 
doubt» since we are told by Caesar» that the religious system 
of Gaul was transplanted from Britain; and» even in his ^me» 
those» who wished to be perfectly skilled in the droidical doc- 
trines» passed over into this island for instruction. DUeifiUna in 
Britanttid refierta^ atque inde in CkUHam tranalataf eeee exisH' 
matur, Et nuncj qui diHgentiue earn rem cognoacere volunt^ fiie^ 
rumgue iUo^ diacendi cauadj fir^ciacunsur. De Bell. Gail. lib. vi. 
«. 13. The late Mr. Hume has observed» ^ that no idolatrous 
worship ever attained such an ascendant over mankind as that 
of the ancient Gauls and Britons; and the Romans» after their 
conquest» finding it impossible to reconcile those nations to the 
laws and insUtutions of their masters» were at last obliged to 
abolish the druidical qrstem by penal statutes; a violence» 
ivhich had never» in any other instance» been practised by 
those tolerating conquerors.'* Hume's ISat. vol. L p. 5. See 
Tacitus» Jinnala^ book xiv. s. 30. 

If) This «oBfonnity of languages» Brotier says» still sub* 
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tisU in some parts of Cornwall and of the ancient Amorica» 
now called Bretagne. It b said, that a dialect of the Welsh Is 
but just extinct in Cornwall. 

(g) Solinus, speaking of the warl^e Britonst says, when a 
woman is delivered of a male child, she places the in&nt*s first 
food on the pmnt of her husband's sword, and inserts it in the 
little one's mouth; and, offering up her supplications to the 
gods of her country, devoutly prays, that he may die in war 
amidst hostile swords and javelins. SoHnu»y chap. ^^. 

(A) The Britons were conquered, in the reign of Claudius, 
by Aulus Plautius, the first Roman general who landed on the 
island, since the invasion of Julius Caesar. Plautius defeated 
the natives, A. U. C. 796, A. D. 4S. Several signal victories 
were afterwards obtained by Suetonius Paulinus, Petilius Cere^ 
afis, and other commanders, insomuch that the southern part 
of the island was reduced to a Roman province. The Caledo- 
nians stood for liberty, till their last decisive action, under Gal* 
gacus (see from section xxx. to end of section xxxviii.), when 
they retired to their fastnesses in the Highlands. 

Sbction XIL 
(a) This manner of fighting in chariots calls to mind the 
practice of heroic times described in the battles of the Iliad.. 
But the heroes of the poet differed, in their notion of the point 
of honour, from the British chiefs. With the Greeks and Tro- 
jans, the driver of the carriage was the second in rank: the 
warrior of high renown was the person who fought. Hector 
had his 'squire to guide the reins, while he dbplayed his tower- 
ing plume, and braved every danger. Achillea had Us Auto- 



Aotoniedon and Alcimus prepare 
Th' immortal coursers and the radiant car. 
The charioteer then whirl'd the lash around. 
And swift ateended at one active bound; 
Then bright in heavenly arms, above his 'iquire 
Achilles moants, snd lets the field on fire. 

Popx's Hiady book xix. v. 426. 
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Virgil iii a bflia«Ufol iiictare representing tfai& waro of Ttoff 
10 tlie first JKneid, describes the Trojans fifing befm^ AchUles^ 
who pursues with ardour in his warlike car: 

Use Phfiygpesy instaret curru crUtatos Achilles. 

In the fifth Iliads i£neas invites Pandams to join him in th^ 
fight: 

Haste, seize the whip, and snatch the gilding reki; 

The warrior'ji fary let this arm sustain; 

Or, if to combat thy bold heart incline. 

Take thou the spear, the chariot's care be mine. 

Pork's IHad, book r. verse «8*r 

Among the Britons it was otherwket the chief waihrior droVe 
the chariot, by Caesar called eisedUi and by Tiacitus c&i>im£9: 
see thb Tract, s. icxxv. note (6). The BHtish chi)eft, as it' 
seems, thought it be more honourable to drbre the car into tht$ 
thickest ranks of the enemy, and distinguished themselves by 
braving every danger. It appears, likewise, that a ntrtnbet of 
combatants mounted together in the same yehicle, '«rfaich wtrs 
not the case in Homer's battles. 

(b) We read In the Annals, b. xH. s. 36, of Csitactacus, king 
of the Silures; Inb. xiv. s. 3 1, of Prasutagus, king'of the Icetii; 
said 8. 35, of Boadicea, his v^idow, who succeeded to her hus- 
band's dominions. For Cartismandua, queen of the Brigatites, 
who delivered up Caractacus to the Romans, see Jitaiida^ b. 
xii. s. 36, and Hiat. b. i&. s. 45. 

(e) The original says, rdrus duabtia ttitusve cMtatidUa ttd 
firopuUandum commune fierictUum conveniua. This, translated 
verbally, imports, that a meeting i» addomhad between two or 
three citiea to refiel the common danger. But the word ci vitas 
is rarely used by the Latin historians for what» in the modem 
accepution, is called a city. CiviTAiS geaevally implies a body 
politici a people umted in civil societyr «Mei^ a settled consti- 
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tmion aiid a regular frame of laws. Such were the Siluree, 
under Caractacus; the Icenians, under Boadicea; the Bri<- 
gantes, under Cartismandua: but there is no instance of their 
acting in concert for their mutual defence. 

(d) TacitUB, in this place, maj be ssud to be out of his depth. 
Hh notbns here» as well as in the passage concerning tk» 
SuioaeB in the Manners of the Germans^ section zlv. hold 
more of the poet than the philosopher. Astronomy and geo* 
graphy were sciences not sufficiently cultivated in his time. 
Pliny endeavours more rationally to accoi^nt for the phaeno* 
meBon, from the position of the sun at the summer solstice» 
&i Italy, he says, the length 6i the day is fifteen hours, and in- 
Britain seventeen; the nights in that island being so brighl» 
that, when the sun at the solstice approaches so near the earth» 
as to become Tertical, the northern regions have, by coiiae-^ 
qu^iiee» a day of six months, and in the winter a night of tha. 
same length. In ItaM gmndecim hora^; in Briiannid sefium» 
decimi uM estate luddm naciesf haud duHh reftromitfmnt idy quwii 
cogii ratio credit toUHtii diebua accedence 9ole profdu^ venticem. 
namtdif mUtjecia terrm eontmuos dies habere aenia mendbua^n^C" 
iesgue e diverao ad brumam remoto, Pliny, lib. ii. s. 75« But 
long sea voyages were rarely undertakei^ in Pliny's timet and- 
it is, therafbref ao wonder that he wanted due informauoow Ha 
mentioiis <me bold navigator, Pytheas of Marseilles, and upoa 
bis aotharifty, says that at Thul6, which lay six days sail from: 
the northern part of Britain, the day and night were each at 
thorn six nkonthslong. The same, he adds, was said of the isle 
of Mona, which was distant from Camelodunum {^Colckeatary 
about two hundred miles. Quodjieri in inauld Thul6^ Pytheas 
Maaai&enaia acrifiaitf aex dierum navigationc in aefitemirionem 
a BritfinnH diafanie, Quidam vera et in Mond qua dialat a- 
CamelodunOf Britannia ofifndoy circiter ducentia millibua at^fiv' 
mant. Pliny, lib. ii. s. 75. If the Thul6 of Pytheas was Green* 
land or Zambia, what is said of the length of days and nights 
in those iskinds may be admitted; but the same could not be the 
case In Bfitaiuior any British island. The Orkneys lie in lati- 
tude 60|Or thereabouts; and in the summer, their day is not 
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much more than eighteen hours long. But neither Plinf, nor' 
Tacitus, had a just idea of the figure of the earth, and the vi- 
cissitudes of seasons occasioned by the annual motion round 
the sun. The discovery was reserved for the genius of Sir 
Isaac Newton. Without being a voyager or traveller, that sub- 
lime philosopher founded his calculations on mathematical and 
scientific principles. As Fontenelle observes, he ascertained 
the true figure of the earth without stirring out of his elbow- 
ehair. The experiments of Maupertius, and his associates, who 
in the years 1735 and 1736 measured a degree in Lapland, 
served to confirm Newton's doctrine; and, from that time, the 
length of days and nights in all parts of the globe has been 
scientifically known. Mathematicians have informed us, that 
the degrees of longitude are not, like those of latitude^ always 
equal, but diminish in proportion as the meridians contract in 
their approach to the Pole, as may be seen in the common 
tables, shewing the number of miles contained in a degree of 
longitude^ in each parallel of latitude from the Equator to the 
Pole. In consequence of this knowledge, and the poskionof 
the earth in every part of its orbit, astronomers have laid down 
their tables of the various climates between the equator and 
the extremity of the north. They have enumerated thirty cli- 
mates: in the first tweiity-four, which terminate between the 
latitudes 66 and 67, the days increase by half-hours; and in the 
remaining six, by months. At Spitzbergen, or East Greenland, 
the day lasts five months, and six at the Pole. Pomponius 
Mela talks of TAulej but he did not know where to place this 
island, so as to account for the length of days, which he has 
described. He says that TAul^ lies opposite to the coast of the 
Belg^i and there the nights are dark in winter, but at the sum- 
mer solstice there is no night at all. Thtd^ Beigatum iiuori 
ofiftonta eit: in ed noctes fier hyemem obscures ficr solsiitium 
nuiie. Lib. iii. cap. 6. But that length of days could only hap- 
pen in the more northern latitudes. When Tacitus says, that 
the nights, at the extremity of Britain, are so luminous, that 
the interval between the close and the return of day can scarce 
be distinguished, this may, perhaps, be admitted; since Lord 
Mulgrave, in an accurate account of his Voyage to the North* 
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«m Seas, performed in the year 17r3, says that on the 13th of 
June (latitude 56: 38) it was then light enough all night to 
read upon deck. On the S9th of the same month (latitude 77: 
59) the adjacent coast, covered with snow and ice, would have 
suggested the idea of perpetual winter, had not the mildness 
of the weather, bright sunshine, and constant day-light, given 
a cheerfulness and novelty to the whole of that striking and 
romantic scene. In the month of August (latitude 80, or there- 
abouto) his lordship observed, that, during the whole time of 
his being In those latitudes, be never found, (though Martin 
has said otherwise) that the sun at midnight in appearance re- 
sembled the moon. His lordship adds, that he saw no differ^ 
ence, in clear weather, between the sun at midnight and any 
other time, but what arose from a different degree of altitude; 
the brightness of the light appearing there, as well as else- 
where, to depend on the obliquity of his rays. See the Voyage^ 
p. 71. 

(e) When Tacitus endeavours to assign a reason for the 
short interval between day and night, and says, that the ex* 
ireme and flat fiarta qf the earthy casting a low shadowj do not 
elevate the darkneai^ and night /alia beneath the aky and the atara^ 
it ia impossible to strike out any thing like sense from a pas- 
sage so very embarrassed and obscure. The reader is left to 
regret that a writer, of such acute discernment on all political 
and moral subjects, should be obliged, without any principles 
of astronomy and geography (a science in that age little under- 
stood), to offer a vain hypothesis for reason and sound philo- 
sophy. Tacitus, it should seem, thought that the earth was one 
extensive continued sur&ce, and that night was occasioned by 
the sun*s retiring behind high lands and mountains. The form 
of the globe, its rotation on its own axis, and the various posi- 
tions in its annual orbit, are mathematical discoveries, which 
were not known to the Remans. 

(/) Mines of gold and silver, sufficient to reward the con- 
qneror, were found in Mexico and Peru; but this island never 
produced a quantity to pay the invader lor the destruction of 
the human species. Cicero says, in one of his letters. It is well 
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iacniai driit Aot a single grain mt flBver could te faind JA Uie 
island. lUUd a^ptHum t$tf n^uc aitgtnti acrufmlwni e/ue uiium 
hi Ua imulA. Ad Auk, lib. It. epist. 16. Tbis^ however» is wa* 
^adicfted by modem auidioritles. Camden mentions geld and 
ailvef mines in Cumberland, a mine of «iWer in FUntsbiret and 
•f gold in Bcotland. See Camden's BrUatmia^ p. «93 and 741. 
Tbe same author, ullung of the copper mines in Cnmberkoid» 
saysithat reins of gold and silver were found intenmxed with 
Ihe common ore, and, in the reign of Elizabeth, gave b&fth to 
a suit at law between the Earl of Northumberiand and aofiither 
claimant. Doctor Borlase, in his JS^ory ^f Comwadj p. 344f 
relates, *' that so late as the year 1753, sevetal pieces oi gold 
were found in what the min^s call etream tms and silver is 
now got in conttderahle ({uantitjr from several of enir lead 
mines." A curious paper concerning the gold mnt» ^ ScHiand 
is given bf Mr. Pennant in A(ppend. No. X. to his aecond port 
of a Tour in Scotland in 1773. But still there never was gold 
and silver enough to be the price of victory. The other metals, 
such as iron, lead, tin, and copper, are fonnd in abundance 
at this day. 

(^) Suetonius impotee Cesar's invasion of BrilaiB tohb 
desire of eimohkig himself with the ^earl found in dUSkwM 
par^ ^of the caast. Britanniam fietOtte ^y^ maf^ginritarum. in 
Jul, CmB. %. 47. Pliu^jT 8afs,it iscertain thatpesBlaof an inferior 
atae, and rat'her discoloured, are produced in Brit«n; aince 
the Deified Julius wished it to be trnderatood» that dm breaat- 
plate which he dedicated to Venus, in the temple of the «god- 
dess, was composed of British pearl. Jn Britmnnimfiarvos.atfue 
tleeolorea (umonet) nmsd cerium eH, qu^nimm Dadiu J^mUu» 
tkonacemy guem V'cntri ^enitrici in ttm§dotjp9 dktaait^ ex Ar^- 
tannktM rnmrgariHafiKtum-voluerit Mtf^%r« Ptia. lib. iiu a. JS. 
The peaita most in request with the ancianta were. those 
collected in the Red Sea, the Gulf of Persia, and thOifadiatt 
Ocean; the next in value were the British, tinged on the sur- 
&ce with a colour resembiuig gold, but, in genemlrOf a dark 
hue, and less transparent than die Indian. Camden taiicS' of 
pearl feimd in Ckttrmrvm^ m Cumberkndf and Che {Br itudi >Sea. 
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S«e fais BrUiffmi^ p« $97 ^ $90^ ^ 74^3. Mr. I'eiiOfAtt in bif 
Tour in S<;oUan4f 1769| i^eotionsa caD9i<lBra)l?)b? pc^l ^«hery 
Wt of ibe fresh water rouadie {q tk^ yicin'^jr pf pertl)^ froR^ 
Wlli»li€^ 1Q/)0Q^ ifOith vs^ ^nt to luioadciii frofii 1761 to }769| 
9ut wh^D ttnaingooious traveler yisite^ Sc0tUn4i tl^ &»lier)r 
WKs aiiQ09t exh^HitecL There 19 a p^«s«ge in Plioy (h^t shew} 
ti^e esteem in whi^ the Orient^ pearl v^^ l^fld at I^on^f • 
Peptrla» he saj^i arP imported in such quantities frooi th^ 
Arahlan Se^ t)iat Vism^ va? annually drained of pn ii^nio^c- 
flltA apm l>y fthe inbj»bitants of the East and the p^ni^sul^L of 
In4ui. So vpxM^ do o|ir $11^7 and our women cost us anhu^l|r! 
Ftrum ^raH^ fHanmum/cliciuM mare «#/; px flip nqmgue mfir- 
garit^ mif^ff tmmni4gufi ccnfi/iutafionif n^lHep cenUm^ 9e9f crtfff 
4Nim> 9mmbu9 fnffi» e$ Sergaj fiftifnfiu/a^Me iU^ imficfi^ noptr^ 
mfUmunt. Tamo nobU dcUcU et /fmiruf co9^j$tqnf' PUo^Ti lib* z^l 
a. 18. This proves what Tacitus s«^s: When pp much encpfj.- 
ragement was given, the avarice of British merchants would 
not be deficient. Thf ir pepurl, therefbf^f w^ ^f an Inljenqr aort. 

Section XIII. 
(o) Tacitus now proceeds to relatp t^j? prpgl^sn of tbf 
.^omiai arm» in Britain» fiom the fiirst inviifuon of tb)9 isl^d hf 
JvUns C^aar to the ij^me )iirhen Agsrico^a h«came qpn^m^^^f 
. in cl^f. This» ^ the piveceding ;^covint» maf hj some bf 
called a digmaaion; but« sincp Agr»|cola «obdued tJ^e i^b9^ 
iaiaod» a d«^ription jo£ the iiK>untr^ ^d t^e inb^bitrnM» >9 ^ 
proper intipduction lo so brigbt a c^^eer of gV>l7* Julj]!^ Q^^HTy 
iX is ««11 kfipwn, made two attempts upon tbi^ i«|an^; ^he firat 
A« t. C. 699, and tbe aecoijMl in ihp following ypj^r. The plj^ 
wbicb his a^ibidon h^ formed agamat hi^ own com^jtr^i ,difl 
JM team» bjofi at leisiire to enlargje the RopW m^pj»' Aft^e^ 
jpooif s^ght snccesf) be aeei^ to b»7.o beep g]j|4 to lyithdraw 
JbUlnaoea. Ther^ ia some trutb }fi wb^t Uum b^.H^^f f^ 
^itmwmi Mf» ibpuc^ to the enemjr vbom h^ «pngJikt: 

TeniU guae^ti8.Qttea4fit t^ga Britft^nl^- 

. ip) The «poftemtioi» or j>m4en(:,e wM*cl» took placp jl^^ the 
VoL-Vf. 3C 
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councils of Augustus Is well known. Content with reccdvln^ 
some petty annual tributes from Britain, that emperor did fiot 
choose to involve himself in remote and dangerous wars. It 
was with him a maxim, that the boundaries of the empire 
ought not to be enlarged; and in his will, which after his death 
Was read in the senate, he gave that advice to his successors. 
See jinnalsj b. i. s. 11. Augustus, says the late Mr. Hume^ 
content with the victory obtained over the liberties of his 
own country, was little ambitious of acquiring fame by foreign 
wars; and being apprehensive lest the same unlimited extent 
of dominion which had subverted the republic might also 
overwhelm the empire, he recommended it to his successors 
never to enlarge the territories of the Romans. Tiberius, jea- 
lous of the fame which might be acquired by his generals, 
made this advice of Augustus a pretence for his inactivity. 
Hume's ISet. vol. i. p. 6. See ArmalBj b. i. 77. 

(c) Caligula's threatened invasion of Britain ended in an 
idle and vain parade. History has no scene of folly to compare 
with it The German expedition» presented a farce to the world, 
in which the emperor exposed himself to derision. His lAock 
triumph over the Britons was a sequel to the former frolic, 
but still more absurd and ridiculous. Having written to the 
senate, to reprimand them for enjoying the pleasures of the 
circus, while their emperor was exposing himself to the 
greatest dangers, he drew up his army on the coast of GcbO" 
riacum (now Boulogne); and having, with great parade, dis- 
posed his balliau and other warlike engines, he ordered 
his soldiers to gather the sea shells, and fill their helmets and 
the skirts of their clothes. These, he said, were the spoils of 
the ocean, fit to be deposited in the capitol. In memory of 
this signal victory, he erected a tower, to serve as a light- 
house for mariners; and by letters to Rome ordered prepara- 
tions to be made for his triumphal entry, with special directions 
that it should exceed in magnificence every thing of the kind. 
The fathers refused to comply, and for their disobedience all 
were devoted to destruction; but before his bloody purpose 
could be executed, a conspiracy was formeil early in the ibl* 
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lowing» year» and Caligula was put to death, A.U. C 794; 
A. D. 41. See Suetonius, Life of CaU^la^ s. 46, 47. 

(d) The Britons, unmolested by the Romans, had enjoyed 
their liberty near a century, when, in the reign of Claudius, 
the project of subduing the island was concerted. The most 
stupid of the emperors was destined to be the conqueror of 
Britain. A powerful army was sent from Gaul, under the 
command of able officers. Vespasian was one of the number; 
and upon that occasion that officer, as Tacitus expresses it, 
shewed himaelf to the Fatea The southern parts of the island 
being soon reduced, Claudius resolved to visit his new domi- 
nions. He took possession of Camelodunum (Colcheater)^ re- 
ceived the submission of several petty kings, and in less thati 
six months returned to Rome, to enjoy the splendour of a 
triumph, with the additional title of Britawmicus. Suetonius, 
Idfe of Ciaudiusf s. 17. 

Section XIV. 
. (a) Aulus Plautius was commander in chief of the army 
sent by Claudius to the invasion of Britain, A. U. C. 796; 
A.D.43. 

(3) An account of Ostorius Scapula and the brilliant success 
of his arms, is given by Tacitus, AnnaU^ b. xii. s. 3 1 to 39. 
He sent Caractacus a prisoner to Rome, A. U. C. 803. From 
that time he went on in a career of victory for several months; 
when, in the midst of a war with the Silures, he died worn 
out with care and fatigue. Camden says, that in the pariali 
of Binder^ xi^2x Hereford, the traces of a Roman camp are still 
to be seen, called Oyster-Hill, and he supposes the name 
to be derived from Ostorius, the Roman general. Gibson's 
Camden^ p. 580« 

(c) The Romans had the precaution to establish a stronf^ 
post, well garrisoned by a body of veterans. This was at Ca» 
mulodum^ in the territory of the Trinobantesi now the coiuiQf 
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of Essex. Camulodum^ ad t rdin^ to C^tA^^y was the td#i| 
of Maiden: Baxter and other ahtiqimriiEih& fiit It at Cdches- 
.ter) and. that opinion is adopted by most of the commentators. 

{(i) We read in the Ahnals, (hat, a^ soon its lAe death Of 
bstbrius Scapula was known at Rbm^, Claudiitb sent AiiltiB 
bidius to succeed to th6 cothmahd. That otttcbr #to mtblVed 
in a war, in favour of Cartistiiandaa agaitist Vetiusius, hbr 
repudiated hus&ahd; and, though age and ihfirtmty rendered 
him inactive, he was ehabled by his oflfiti^lr^ to qutBtl tht insur- 
rection. See Jhnalsj b. xil. s. 40. tn this tract he is called 
Didius traltus;^ perhaps his nahie Was Aulu^ Didiils Qailns. 

.(e) V^eranius ^as conisUl A. tJ. C. St>52. JnnaUf b. xii. s. 5. 

(/) Suetonius iPauUhus has been already tnehtioned; see 
this Tract section v. note (a); see alsO'^itnoT^^b. xiv. s. d^. 
IBst. b. L 8. 87. Hi9t. b. ii. s. 23, 33, 60. 

Q^) it is unnecessary to repeat that Mona is the isto of ifn* 
glesey. The channel, that separates it from Caernarvon, is so 

Dwow, that Edward I. attempted to throw a bridge over it* 

^O^Slhe asylum of the Druids, and the capital of their re« 
lig^ousSiftK^Suetbhius attacked this place, destroyed their 
altars, and ttiet:^qgk<jred grove's, wheiie they sacrificed hfiman 
victims. See Jtnnau;^^.^. 29 to 40. It may be necessary 
to observe, that the MonsNf Cxsar and Ta<^s ought not to 
be confounded. That of CsesaH t^ Ish (if Man, b. v. s. 15. 
Pliny calls it Monafiia^ b. iv. s. 1^. Taichus always means the 
isle of Anglesey. Hume dbserves, tha^SnettHnius, having de^ 
troyed the Druids, with their cbnseti^ted git^veii, and tti- 
umphed over the religion of the Britont» thought his liitate 
progress would be easy m reducing the feople to Subjection. 
Hume, IR9t. vol. i. p. 8. But Paulinus coufl not stay to make 
Mmself master ot the island. He was recl*>d by Hie revolt 
under the conduct of Boadicea. The final rrfocticm of tht 
isle was reserved for Areola. See this Trac^ 1- ^«- 
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SECtiMr XV. 
(a) The g^heM i^Tolt of the Britdus^ and the tnMsaerft of 
the Romans, that followed in consequence of the disconteott 
here painted forth in the strongest colours, are related at large 
in the JfmdUf b. xiv. s. 31 to 311. 

<d) Instead of their own kings, whose ^ower does ftot atypear 
to have been sufficiendy limited, the Britons noir groaned un- 
der the oppression of two masters; namely, the governor of 
the prottnee^ and the etnperor'b procurator. Die Cassius 
states those two causes ef the insurrection, and adds, as a fea- 
ther incentlre, the avarice of Seneca. That philosopher^ he 
says, was a weTl'^practised money-lender^ and, being perfeetljr 
versed in ail th^ arts of usury, laid out a large sum at e<otW» 
tatit interest among the natives of Britain. As iaat as Ma 
money became due, he harassed the province with mth uti- 
selenting cruelty, that the dbtressed inhabitants were fired 
vrith indignation. Such is the account of an histertof but an 
liistotxan with reason suspected of harbouring aetret malig- 
nity to the moftt ilhistrious charactera in Rome. 

(c) An aflusion to the fete of Varus and hia> legions, Hrhldi 
happened in the fortieth year of Augustus, A. U. C. 763; 
A. O. d. See Marmcts af the Germam^ a. Sf , note ((/)• An- 
«Hii^,1>. i. aeetions 5S, 61, and 68. 

id) j^aulinus was then enfiployed in the isle of Anglesey. 

SbctiohXVI. 
(tft) Boadicca iras the daughter of Prasutagus» king of the lee- 
nian^ she succeeded to her Other's dominions, end being %no- 
nriniou^ treated by the Romans, headed the revolt, and ib 
tiie field of action distinguished herself by her martiid s^rit. 
jfmtttiej b. idv. The reader, on this occasion, will not ferget 
the late Mr. GHover's excellent tragedy, entitled Boadicek; It 
inece written in the true style of dramatic poetry; without (he 
luscious sweetness of Rowe; yet elegant^ strong, and vigoroua. 
If tlie Iaat act had been constructed with art> so as to ndfte ex- 
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pectatiooi and produce, an unforeseen catastrophe» the play 
would still retain Us place in the theatre» inferbr to Sbak- 
irpeare oi^jr. 

(6) On the first intelligence of the revolt^' and the dreadful 
slaughter that followed, Suetonius Paulinas abandoned the isle 
of Anglesey» and shewed at once his conduct and his valour. 
See AnnaUy b, xiv. s. 3 1 to 38. 

(c) Petropius^ Turpilianus succeeded to the government of 
Briu^n» A* U. C. 814, having just then closed the year of his 
consulship. Tacitus informs us, that Suetonius, having lost a 
few ships on the coast in, a gale of wind, was, under thfU pre- 
tence, recalled by order of Nero. Turpilianus undertook no 
warlike enterprise, cpnftent to varnish his own inactivity with 
the name of peace. Annals j b. xiv. s. 39. 

(flf) Tb^ account of Trebellius Maximus, given by Tacitus 
in bis History, differs a little from what is related in the pas- 
sage before us. Being at variance with Roscius Cselius, an of- 
ficer of a turbulent spirit, he was obliged to fly to Viteliius 
.for. protection, A. U. C. 823, A. D. 69. Hht* b. L s. 60. 

(e) Tacitus informs us that Trebellius Maximus was not 
graciously received by Viteliius» who was then on his way 
from Lyon^ into Italy. Vettius Bolanus, a follower in the train 
of Viteliius, was appointed governor of Britain, A. U. C. 822. 
UiUt. b. ii. s. 65. We are told in this Tract, s. 8, that Agricola 
served in Britain under. Bolanus, but repressed his military 
aidour, lest he should appear desirous of rising supe|*ior to 
his genertd* In the passage before us, Bolanus seems to have 
passed his time in indolence; inactive agairi^t the eqemy, and 
withoi^ authority in his camp. The adulation of Statius, cited' 
in note (u) sect. 8, must, therefore* appear the more surpris- 
ing. It is among the many insunces, which shew that poets 
excel most in fiction. There is still anotiier passage in the 
poem already quoted, which leaves all truth at a distance. 
The poem is addressed to the son of Bolanus: the author ask^ 
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hintij «' XVhat a scene t)f glory will be found in Caledonia, 
when an old inhabitant of tliat ferocious island tells you, here 
your &ther gave his eommands; on yonder turf he harangued 
the legions! Oo you see those watch-towers, and those strong- 
built Si^rts? Your father erected them, and drew these lines of 
circumvallation. Those trophies and those darts were by him 
dedicated to the god of war. The inscriptions are still legible; 
Behold this breast-plate; ydur father seised it from a British 
king." 

Qitanta Caledoni6B attottet gtoria campoil 
Cum tibi longaevas referet trucis incoUteitae, 
Hie suetus dare jura parens; hoc ceapite turmaa 
Affari: nitidaa speculas, caatellaque k>nge 
Aapicis} lUe dedit, cinzitqoe hiec nKsnia foasft: 
Beliigeris hxc dona dels, haec tela dicavit. 
Cemis adhuc titulos; hunc ipse vacantibus armis 
Induit; hunc regi rapuit thoraca Britanno. 

Statius, SvLvJlib.v. 143. 

When we find from history, Uiat not one word of all this it 
true, we have only to regret, that a fine poet was obliged to 
prostitute his pen. Statius gave public recitals of his poems 
for profit. Juvetial says, 

Haud tamen invideas vati, qnem pulpita paseunt. 

JuvBVAL, sat. V. 

Section XVII. 
(a) Petilius Cerealis served, at first, in Britain, under Sue- 
tonius Paulinus, ^nnaU^ b. xiv. s. 33. He fought afterwards 
on the side of Veispasian against VitelUus, Bu$. iii. s. 59. He 
also commanded the legions in the Lower Germany, and, 
after his victory over Civilis, the fiatavian chieftain, was sent 
by Vespasian to conduct the afiairs of Britain, A. U. C. 83S, 
A. D. 70. 

(6) The Brigantes, as mentioned in a former note^ inhabited 
tlie coilnlies of York, Durham, Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
aPDd lancaahire. ^ 
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(c) Julius Fi^tit)U9 had th^ diief command m Brhaii}, A^ 
U. C. 836. HU treatises of StratQgfnm in foqr books» and apo* 
Aer concerning the «qued^cts ^f Roipief «re ^d by Br^ff^r 
and La Ulctttrie^ U» be still extant d^ was one of the ^n«#t 
eminent men of the age ui nrhiqh be livf^d; a lawyer of prpt 
ibudd knowledges a soldier formed both by theory and ^xp^t 
rience; and, above all, a man VH>t mor^ distinguished by }m 
talents than bis virtues. He died in t^ reign pf Vespcmmi 
and Pliny the consul says, he desired, by his last directions! 
that no monument should be raised to his memory, because, 
he said, it is a superfluous expence* Men will remember me, 
if by my conduct in life I have deserved it. Imfiensa monu' 
jnetui aufiervacua est, Memoria no9tri durabU^ H vitd meruimtu, 
Pliny, lib. ix. epist. 19. 

(d) The subjugatipn of the Silures, a fierce and obstinate 
enemy, gave the Romans quiet possession of the south of 
Britain. It wiU not be improper, in this place, to state in one 
view, and in regular succession, the several generals who 
commanded in Britain, from the first enterprise of ClawSiiS, 
to the arrival of Agrieohi, who had the glory of subduing thk 
idand. 

A. y. C. 
1. Aulus Plautius, sent by Claudius « • . . 796 
3. Ostorius Scapula, sent by Claudius -...<. 803 

3. Aulus Didius, by Claudius .... • . 804 

4. Quintus Veranius, by Claudius ... - - 80S 

5. Suetonius Paulinus, by Neit> - - • - - -814 

6. Petronlus Turpilianiis, by Kern *- ^ - • • 815 

7. Trebellius Maxinras, by Nero •%«.». #16 

8. Vettitts Boknus, by VitetKus - * - ^ • «3 

9. Pedlius Cerealis, by Vespasian - . » .- • 884 

10. Julius Frontinus, by Vespasian • - * ^. * 806 

1 1. Cnseus Julius Agricola, by Vespashn - .^ ^ Ml 

Sbction XVIII. 
(a) Our author hitherto, like « akilfol biogiapfter, has laid 
himself out to prepare the theatre ef war, in-avhioii Agrieeia 
was to make so conspicuous a figure. His intoxluctiim is faMi- 
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' mutely connected with the ensuing narrative. F^om this plstcc 
A^ricola becomet the grand object of attention. He arrived in 
Britain in the summer, A. U. C. 831, A. D. 78. 

(6) The Ordovices inhabited the counties of Flint, Denbigh, 
Caernarvon, Merioneth, and Montgomery, in North Wales. 

(c) Suetonius Paulinus had conquered Anglesey; but the 
insurrection of the Britons, under Boadicea, did not leave him 
time to secure possession. As Agricola learned his first rudi<- 
ments of war under that commander, he was, probably, en* 
gaged in the first invasion of the island. Having entirely sul> 
diied the Ordovicians, he formed a resolution to retake the 
phK:e, which had been snatched out of the conqueror's hands* 
Mr. Pennant mentions a pass into the vale of Clwyd, in the 
parish of Llanarmon, which, he says, is still called Bvflch Agri* 
klcj probably from having been occupied, by Agricola in his 
way to the isle of Mona. The invasion by Suetonius was se- 
venteen years before the final reduction of the place under the 
conduct of Agricola. 

(d) The elder Pliny calls the laurel the messenger of joy 
and victory, being always affixed by the Roman generals to 
thdr letters of dispateh after success against the enemy, and 
also to the spears and javelins of the soldiers. Lauru9 RontaniM 
fintcipM^ UUHie victoriarumque nuntia additur Uteris, et mili^ 
turn lancets fiUUgue. Pliny, lib. xv. s. 30. feraius, the satirist, 
meaning to sneer at Caligula's mock triumph over the Ger* 
mans» informs us that the emperor sent ah account of his pre^» 
tended victory in a lattrelled letter^ 

O bone» num ig^noras? Mis«i ert a Caesmre kurus 
Insignem ob cladem Germanx pubis. 

Fersius, sat. vi. s. 43. 

Section XIX. 
(a) Suetonius gives a similar account of Julius Caesar. That 
great commander neither took notice of all the faults commit- 
VoL.VI. 2D 
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ted by his soldiers, nor proportioned the punishment to the 
nature of every offence. Desertion and mutiny were objects 
of his strict enquiry, and were sure to meet condign punish- 
ment. In other cases, he chose rather to connive» than know 
too much. Delicto negue observabat omnia^ negue /ito modo ex- 
eguebatur: Bed desertorum et seditiosorum ct inguisitor et fiuni' 
tor acerrimusj connivebat in cateria. Suet, in Jul. dt», s. 67. 

(b) Brotier reads frumenti et tributorum auctionem^ and un- 
derstands an increase qf tributes. Other editions have exaction 
nemy meaning the severity with which they were exacted. It 
may be doubted whether the word auctio is ever used by^ the 
Latin writers for augmentation. In general it implies what is 
understood at present by an auction, and so the word is used 
by Juvenal; comnUssa guod auctio vendit. Some of the manu- 
scripts in the Vatican are said to have exaetionem^ and that 
sense has been adopted in the translation^ 

(r) La Bletterie has a note which throws great light on this 
whole passage, relative to the tributes and the collectors. In 
the first place, each province paid to the Romans a tribute of 
corn, which, in general, was paid in kindJ In those provinces 
which had voluntarily submitted to the dominion of Rome, the 
farmer delivered the tenth part of hb crop. Tiat was what in 
modem phrase is called tythe com^ frumentum decumanum. 
Secondly, in the conquered provinces, such as Britain, the 
Romans exacted a gross quantity, fixing the bushel at a stated 
rate. This was called frumentum stifiendittrium» Thirdly, be- 
sides those two modes of collecting, it was iurther expected 
that the inhabitants of the several provinces should fumish> at 
a settled price, whatever was required for the use of govern- 
ment: this was called purchased com, frumentum emfitum. 
Fourthly, the provinces were further charged with a supply for 
the use of the proconsul, or governor; but the price was arbi- 
trary,at the will and pleasure of the governor himself. This was 
not always paid in kind. A composition was made in money, and 
this was called com at a y^lMsAXon^ frumentum aetimatum. Some 
of the provinces belonged immediately to the emperor; others 
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were coosiderisd as the property of the state, and were, there- 
fore, left to the maDagement of the senate. In the imperial pro* 
vinces, the tribute was carried to the fiscus, or the exchequer of 
the emperor; in the senatorian provinces, the levies belonged 
to the public, and were carried into the ^rarium^ the treasury 
of the senate. In the various modes of collecting the several 
imposts, gross abuses were often practised. As soon as the 
farmer carried in his crop, the revenue officers locked up bis 
granary, and, till the tribute was discharged, allowed him no 
access to his own stock. He wished to have the business finally 
adjusted, but the collector was not at leisure. The fanner hm* 
guished at the door of his bam, pining for the use of bis pro^ 
perty; but that liberty was not granted, till with money, or 
an additional quantity of corn, he was obliged to bribe the 
officer in order to get the account settled. In this manner he 
bought his own, and was afterwards compelled, at the requisi- 
tion of the governor, to sell it at an inferior price. There was 
still another grievance: the farmer, who lived at a distance 
from the quarters of the legions, was ordered to bring in his 
com for the use of the army, and to deliver it on the spot as- 
signed* The length of way, and the ex)>ense of the convey» 
ance, oblig6d the natives to compound with the officers, who 
had the iniquity to enrich themselves by this mode of plunder. 
Whoever has a mind to see the exactions practised by the col- 
lectors of the Roman revenue, will find them stated at large 
in Cicero's third oration against Verres. We there read of ai^ 
edict whereby it was ordered, that no man should carry his 
com to the granary, till he had made his agreement with the 
collector. The consequence was, that the officer prescribed 
Ins own term; and the impatience of the farmer was sure to 
submit. Exoritur fiecuHare edktum refientinum$ ne guh fru* 
mentum de ared tolleret antea^ quam cum decumang pacttu eMct, 
Satia hitc magna vU adinigue /laciecendum: malo erdmfiluM dare^ 
guam non mature ex ared tollere. In Verrem^ lib. iii. num. 36, 
37. To state all the iniquities of the officers would lead to a 
great length. They are painted forth in glaring colours by the 
Roman orator; and if the collectors in Tacitus* time did not 
improve upon the example left by Vems, there can be no 
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doubt but they practised all the iniquitiea of that DOtorioiis 
plunderer. 

Section XX. 
(a) This was the second summer after Agricola arriyed in 
in Britain, A. U. C. 852^ A. D. 79. Vespasian died this year on 
the 2Mh of June: Agiicola, from that dme^ contiDued to coxn- 
mand in Britain during the reign of Titus. 

(d) Many vestiges of Roman camps are still to be seen in 
raiiotts parts of England. Two, which were probably raised, 
by Agiicola, wiU be mentioned in the next note. 

(c) Agncola, as appears from aU circumstances» marclied 
hk army from Anglesey, which had surrendered to his aroas», 
throvgh North Wales, on his way to Caledonia. Tacitus de«a. 
not directly say what road he pursued. This» however» is made. 
suAciently clear by Gordon in his Itinerarium 8efittn$nmaif!f 
or his Jbuimey through most parts of Scotland. He shews» in. 
the first place, that the march in the second summer wad as 
far as the Frith of Ecfinburgh, as it corresponds with his pene* 
trating as &r as the Toy in the third campaign. This is,ren« 
dered still more evident by the sestuaries, or wide mouths, of 
rivers, at the flood resembling arms of the sea»^hich Agidr 
cola paisaed after sounding the fcodable places. Those fritha 
Grordon observes, must be the Dee near Chester, the arm ckf 
the sea near Liverpool, Ribble^ and the SoUoway FritMf there 
bdng no other friths between vfn^/asey and Scotland. Gordon 
produce» another reason to prove thai the march was on the 
western side: of £ngland, namely the encampments, the ves-^ 
tiges of which are still to be seen in the county of Annandale, 
and the neighbouring counties; the first at a place called 
Bum9work Hillj near the road from CarUeie to Moffat; the 
second, about a quarter of a mile from the kirk of MidcUe^y 
on the duke of Queensbury's estate. These two camps are ac- 
curately descr&ed by Goxdon; and from all these vestiges of 
Roman works he infers, that Agricola*s march was through 
the valley of Dumjriesy every other road being impracticable 
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for an army. The reader is referred to Gordon's elaborate 
arguaoeat, which he will find in the Itinerary, chap. ii. That 
learned antiquarian haa the merit of explaining what the 
feconic manner of Tacitns has left in sonie obacnrity. Hia 
jn^cious observations will shew that the march of the Roman 
army was through iMncaahire^ JVeatm&reiandf and Cumberiandj 
into Annandale in Scotland, and thence as far as Edinburgh; 
and that the whole country, as far as the isthmus between the 
friths of Fiirth and Cltfde^ was awed and held in check, during 
the following winter, by the victorious arms of a general, who 
made such a rapid progress, and disposed his forts and garri- 
sons with so much judgment, that ihe enemy found them im- 
pregnable. Gordon assures us, that on the neck of land which 
separates the Forth and the Clyde, there are more remaina of 
Roman works than in any other part of Scotland. 

Section XXL 
(a) Gordon, in his Itinerary, ha» described the remaining 
vestiges of a number of forts on the isthmus between the 
Forth and the Clyde, and also of a town, called Comslow, 
which) he says, is evidently a Roman work; the ruins of an- 
cient houses are* still to be seen. His third chapter is an eia-« 
borate dissertation on a Roman tempte, now criled Arthur^s 
Oon, or Oven, near the Forth; which, he contends, waabuih 
by Agricola, during the winter after his second campaign in 
Scotland. Hector Boethius is of opinion, that this round edi- 
fice was built by Vespasian, when he served in Britain; and 
that Aulus Plautius died in the town of Comeion in Scotland, 
which he cs^Us Camelodunum. Buchanan explodes this opinion, 
andj upon the best conjecture he could form, concludes that 
Jtrthur*a Oon was a structure dedicated to the god Terminuf, 
Bat the conjectures of antiquarians, often ingenious, are toe 
often uncertain. It must, however, be said, amidst this clash of 
opinions, that Gordon seems to have probability on his side, 
especially as we find in Tacitus, that Agricola, to allure the 
people from their barbarous manners, taught them to build 
housesj where they might begin to taste the pleasures of civi- 
lisation. The state of man in savage life, and the policy of 
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aoftenin^ tbe 'uncultivated mind by the introduction of liberal 
arts, is finely touched by Cicero in his oration for Sextius; 
and Plutarch says, that the glory of Alexander did not consist 
in a number of camels loaded with gold: he ekher persuaded 
w compelled the savage tribes of Asia to unite in society, and 
liT« under tbe protection of laws; that was his true glory; and 
those who escaped his conquering sword, were not so happy as 
(be vanquished. There was nothing to reclaim tbe former from 
barbarity; and the latter, even against their will, were tamed 
and polished* ' 

{5) La Bletterie, in his note on this passage, is alarmed for 
the honour of bis country. He doubts whether Agricola was a 
competent judge; in all events he appeals from the sentence. 
He wishes, however» that the palm of genius may be contended 
ibr by both nations; and that the rivalship betweep them, which 
has produced tragic events and scenes of blood, may, for the 
future» be changed into a literary contest, to enlighten the rest 
of Europe with sound philosophy, not with vain metaphysics, 
which, under the specious pretence of thinking profoundly, 
tend to nothing but the subversion of government and religioii* 
La Bletterie does not disguise his national partiality: he will 
have it that learning passed from France into this country. 
In support of his position, he quotes the threadbare verse; 

GalUa causidicos docuit facunda Brttannos. 

Brotier is above the littleness of national prejudice. He says, 
it is wonderful that Agricola, in rude and savage times, should 
be able to foretel the genius of a country, which has since 
produced Bacon, Milton, and Newton, not to mention others of 
great and illustrious talents. 

Section XXIL 
(a) Agricola*s third year was A. U. C. $33; A. D. 80. 

(d) The river Tay issues out of Loch'Tay in BreadalHriy and | 

runiung south-east, passes the town of Perth^ and falls into the j 
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German ocean at Dandee, where it is called the Frith of Tuy. 
Agricola's conquests were, of course» in Fifesldre and in 
Perthshire. 

(c) The piincipal fef t built by Agricola was at Afdoob in 
Perthshire, situated so as to command the entftilices imo two 
Tallefs, StrathaUan and Stratheam. A description and plan of 
its remains, still in good presenradon, are given by Mr. Pen« 
nant in his Tour in Scotiand, Iffd, p^-t ii. p. lOK Tbii fort, 
commanding two extensive valleys, seems to prove wlwt 
Tacitus says, viz. that no general shewed greliter sUU in tbe 
choice of advantageous situations. 

Ssc'noK XXIII. 
(a) AgHcola*s fourth campaign was A. U. C. 8S4, A. D. 81. 
Titus died this year, on the thirteenth of September, in the 
forty «first year of his age; having merited, in a short reign of 
little more than two years, the love of the Roman peopie, and 
the applause of posterity. From the death of that lamented 
emperor, Agricola was/alien on evildayB. He still pursued his 
conquests in Britain; but his virtues and his fome in.arms ren* 
dered him obnoxious to the jealousy of Domitian, who beheld 
rising merit with a malignant eye. 

(6) Glota or Chttiy and Bodotria^ were the names given by 
Ptolemy to those mmous aestuaries, or arms of the sea. The 
Clota is now criled the Clyde, which rises in ^nnandalcy and, 
after a wide circuit, falls into the gulf of Dumbarton, on the 
western side of Scotland, opposite to the isle of Bute* The 
Bodotria of Ptolemy Is the river Forth, which rises in Mon^ 
tdth^ and, after describing a number of beautiful meanders, 
discharges itself, near Edinburgh, into an arm of the German 
Sea, called the Frith of Forth. 

(c) The simce between the Frith of Forth and the Clyde is 
not more than thirty miles over. Gordon's Itinerary gives a 
description of the ruins of a number of forts in a regular 
chain, within a small distance from each other, beginning at 
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Duttlbaiton, and theoce .eastward to ArthurV OTen near the 
Frith of Foftb. See:the ltmer<tryy p. 20, 31. 

(d) By means of these well-situated and welKguarded sta- 
tions tile CaledoAialM were confined^ in that northern part of 
thcL itknd>as it' were in a peninsula. On the same neck of 
land^LoUius Urbicus» governor of Britain in the reign of An- 
tonlons Piiui, erected a wall or rampart) extending from Old 
Kirkpairicky on the CljrdcH to the borders of the Forth; a 
spiee of thlrtj miles» defenckd. by a chain of forts, all supposed 
to have been biiiH on the site cheeen by Agrlcola. Some vesti- 
ges of the wall are still to bo seen. It is usually called Gra* 
ham's Dike. Guthrie, in his Geographical Grammar, says^ 
one of the greatest improvements for inland navigation is 
now (1771) carrying on, at a considerable ^xpens^, by a so- 
^ty of public-spirited gentlemen, for the purpose of joining 
. the rivers Forth and Clyde; by which a communicati6n will 
be opened between the east and west seas, to the immense 
advantage of the whole kingdom» as must be evident to every 
person who shall throw his eye upon the map ai Scotland. . 
Geografihical Grammar^ 4to edit. 

Section XXIV. 
(a) Agricola's fifth campaign was in the summer A. U. C. 
835» A. D. $3. 

(Jb) We are now to see Agricola penetrating further into 
North Britun; but the laconic style of the author does not 
distinctly tell us on which side of the country the attempt was 
naadc. From the sequel, however, it is clear, that having dri- 
ven Xh^ Caledonians beyond the isthmus between the Clyde 
and the Forth as it were into another island, the Roman 
general was determined to march against the nations to the 
north cf the Clyde, in order to spread a general alarm, and 
make an impression on/ the west side of the country. For that 
purpose, Tacitus says, he crossed the «stuary, meaning the 
l^ulf of Dumbarton. The commentators are much divided 
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about the construction of the wordsi nave firimd tramgreewsi 
he sailed in the Jirat ahifi. Some of them will have it, that he 
embarked in the first ship of his fleet: but we hate rio ac- 
count of a fleet in readiness for this expedition. The trans- 
lation^ therefore, has adopted the most natural and obvious 
sense. Agricola crossed the aestuary of the Clyde, in the first 
Kotnan vessel that v^as ever seen in those parts. Mis army, 
in the mean time, liiarched ov^r the isthmus, probably near 
Dumbarton^ imd, making a rapid ph>gress through Argyle- 
shire, advanced to the ^ea-coast opposite to Ireland. It ap- 
pears in the following section, that Agricola had no fleet 
tin he ordered shipsi to be got in readiness for his sixth cam- 
paign. 

(c) The terms iit which La Bletterie expresses hiimiself in 
his notes oil this secti6n, one might imagine were dictated in 
the heat of the late contest between Ireland and Great Bri- 
tain. The French author says, <^ Ireland has more harbours 
and more convenient ports than any other country in Europe. 
England has but a small number. Ireland, if she could shake 
off the Bridsh yoke, and form an independent state, wobld 
ruin the British commerce; but, to her misfort'uiiis, England 
is too well convinced of this truth." The ruin of Britain would 
undoubtedly be agreeable to a French patriot; but the man 
vrho ib his heart is a friend to both countries, may be allotired 
to express his wish, that, upk>n prbpier tdnhs, iibth island's msty 
be alvfays united in interest. The combined valour of the two 
kingdoms will be, at all times, ah overmatch for ihd maritime 
po^^et^ of Europe. Some of the historians of freliaihd seem 
to be much offended with Tacitus, oh account of tiie opihioh 
Iier6 srdvanced; naniely, that one iegionVwith a body of auxi- 
liaries^ would be sufficient for the conquest' of IrelaW; and 
perhaps they are right. Courage has b^en, iiii every age, tiie 
distinguishing quality of that cbuntry. Tte Rbftian genehil 
-Wbuld have foUnd a people no less fiei^e and independent than 
tiie Caledonians; and it is probable, that, among tAe cHieiUuhs, 
thefe Would have been many a Galoacus to stand forth in the 
cause of liberty. 

Vol. VI. 2 E 
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Section XXV. 
(a) Agricola's sixth campaign was A. U« C. 836, A. D. 83; 
the second year of Domitian's reign. 

(d) Agricola, in the third year of his expeditions^ had pene- 
trated, north of the Forth, as far as the Frith of Tay (see sec- 
tion xxii.); but we are told by Tacitus, that the country was 
over-run not conquered; nor was it sufficiently explored. And 
we find, that Agricola, dreading an insurrection of all the na- 
tions beyond the Firth of Forth, judged it right to mi^i a fleet, 
in order to search the coasts and countries on the eastern side 
of Caledonia. Gordon, in his Itinerary, is of opinion, since no 
mention is made in the text of the return of those ships, that, 
after their survey of the coast, they remained either in some 
road or harbour in Fifeshire, or within the Frith of Tay, being 
the most commodious shelter from tempestuous weather. 
The war was now carried on in the counties of Fi/Cf Perthy 
and Angua^ if not farther. 

(c) Traces of these forts and castles are still extant in Fife- 
ahire^ Perth^ and Stratheam, 

Section XXVI. 
(a) Thb battle, Gordon the antiquarian thinks, was fought 
in the county of Fife; and he draws his conclusion from the 
appearance of a Roman camp still to be seen at a place called 
Loch'Ore, about two miles from Loch-Lcven, The form of 
this camp, Gordon says, is nearest to a square, but in many 
parts so levelled and defaced, that he could not make a per- 
fect draught of it. To the south of this camp there is a large 
morass, in which are daily dug up the roots of different trees, 
in such abundance as serves to shew that it ws^s formerly a 
great wood; which renders it highly probable that the ninth 
legion was attacked in that very camp, since Tacitus tells us, 
that if the bogs and woods had not covered the flight of the 
Caledonians, the victory obtained by the Romans would have 
ended the war. We are further told, that near this place there 
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is a small village, called the Blain a word) in the old lan- 
guage, signifying locus fiugn^f the spot where a batUe was 
fought. See Crordon's Itinerary^ p. 36. 

(6) There were four gates to a Roman camp; one on each 
side of the circumference, accessible for the use of the bag- 
gage horses, and wide in case of a sally. The gates had their 
distinct names; Pnr/ona, Decumanay Dextra^ and Sinistra. 

(c) The marshes and forests that protected the Caledonians 
were, most probably, Loch-Leven^ and the woods that grew 
around kj as mentioned in this section, note (a). 

SacTioH XXVII. 
(«3 All public resolutions were fbrtned, among barbarians, 
at their carousing festivals in religious groves. It was in this 
manner that CiviLisdrew the Batavians and the Germans into 
a league against the Romans. See Tacitus, IBst, iv. s. 14. 

Sectioh XXVlil. 
(a) The Usipians inhabited the Duchy of Cleves, and other 
parts of Germany. See the Hfynners of the OermanSf s. xxxil. 

note (a), 

{b) The MatdfniH were companies of foot, as the 7\trmir 
were of the cavalry. A cohort consisted of sixty companies, 
ten in each, amounting in the whole to six hundred men. Each 
cohort was commanded by a centurion. Roman soldiers were 
intermixed with the Usipians, in order to instrdct a body of 
auxiliaries in the art of war. 

(e) Tacitus has not mentioned the place from which these 
daring adventurers put to sea. Dio relates the same enter' 
prise, but he also omits the port from which the voyage began. 
All we learn from that author, or rather from the abridgment 
of XfPHiLiN, is, that certain soldiers, who had mutinied against 
their centurions, and put (hem to death, seized a vessel, and 
suling, at the mercy of winds anfl vmves, idong the wtstera 



p^ 9f tbe iiAiifi^ l«^c4« against tbeir d^«ig% i^pQH Ihe coaatt 
fu^ /oine ^f th|K cmnps which die Rohmu^ |iad in tf^ coi^tify« 
See ManniDg's Dion Cassj^St y, it p. 63r TcKoilo» ^i4 an op- 
portunity of being iBformed by Agricola» his &ther-in-lawf 
9P^ hiff ficGoam ipb tlpi^f^fb»} laipi^ ciioiipAitiMial. Fvpfa beth 
bj^rtfups it vmY ^ &^rly oolkctpd» timt tbe outset of tki» 
4pf(pf6|»te voyage wa^ «ither from, umo ppvt in (Mk^wfiyt or 
frow GiM^Ure wi ArgyJeabii^» wJbeve AfiJ«x4» bad sti4<)Md Ua 
garrisons. The deserters, in the course of their voyage, landed 
9.% W^ioilft places, and auffei^ kj fimip»^ ap4 ofkpr disaaters^ 
tin M^^F ire^f^b^ tl^n e^^^em coiuHft ¥Fiw«i and wber« oQiyr 
the Romans we^ aH^t^pn^d 19 diflfer^m eQcampi»^t9- 

(</) The adventurer^i at «tafee^in tb^ last note, having either 
WJMf «Kmhww4 of tbi^ Orcadi^s, or tjlM^OHgh JRi^lqnfi FHthy 
whicJpL divide tboae idaods from tb<^ ex^remJAy of Scotlandi 
if^liffd tlp^ ^ema» Qc^^m and t^^f^e, l^w^g^ wa^t of skUl 
in n^^gatipp, or d^ren by tempeatim^f v^alibf^rt arrived at 
length in the Baltic {Mare Suevicum)j and landed on the coast 
of the Suevians. Bein^ copi^ideriedt ^ freebooters and pirates, 
thifir stpiy gMioed n^ fii^snds. Tb^ boidaesji^of tbeir ei^rprise 
fiMind no mlww^ and their siiffwiaga ««Mted no compaasioQ. 
They were seised, first by the Suevi, between the Fuiuia and 
die Elbe. Those who escaped the Suevians, fell into the hands 
of tba Fnfmh beurasfi th^ Amm(th9 l^ms) apd the Rhine. 
Being «4d m slayeqr» mm¥ of tMa m^d^ their way to the 
Boma^ setdements on the. ifest sidfs of thp Rhinei and t|iere 
ffl^ted th€;ir periln by sea and limd* 

It will not be ffitpgether foreign to the purpoi^ undperhaps 
not unwelcome to the reader, if w^ observe, th^t, prior to thi^ 
adventure of the Usipians, there was, in a former age, another 
entftprise, a^l mpre extraprdioaiy. Pliny tl^ eldf^r relfites the 
tB^Xf ^fter Covq^lioa H^p^th whpi in his. apqoun^ pf n visage to 
the No|th, a^a, that in the opmulsbip <^; Quintuf AfetaUus 
Celer, and Lnpiua AApni^a (A. U- C ^Hf b^re Christ ^), 
ceitpin Indimib ^hff M embarked on a commpi^lal ««»yage, 
were eaat ai^^y pn the ooAst of Gennnnyifind gtir4».a» a pre- 
atntibf Ib9 kins ^ tim iN^vianai tp. MeteUus» wko wna at 



thiut tia»e in'oeonsubr goTtrnor of Gaul. Ccrm&u» //e/^oM de 
9efi$em$rionaU dr^K^tt tnuUij Qwnio MetcUo Cekriy LucU 
'^fi^im in ^09md9$u c^gm^ ^d ium Gul&^ firocomuHj Indo9 m 
rtge JSUruorum dono daioey q%d ex Indtd ccmmerm eau9d navi^ 
g9nt€$% iem^eBMihta eweni in Genmomam ahrtfiiu Pliny, tib. 
ii« •• 67. Tlhe work of CameUus Nepos has not come down 
tQ nos and Pliny» a9 it seema» baa abridged too much. The 
whole tiaot would have fumiahed a oonsiderable event in the 
hiatory of navigatioD. At preaent» ve are left to conjecture, 
Whether the Infian adventurers sailed round the Ca^ of 
Geiod Hopei through the Atlantic Ocean, and thence into the 
N^rtheni Seaag ogr whether they made a voyage atiU more a^ 
traofdinary, by pasmg the island of Jafmny the coast of Siberia^ 
JfamdHUMka^ ZttMa in the Frozen Ocean, and thence round 
^fikmd and Abrway^ either into the Baltic or the German 
Ocean, in the foffner case, the passage from the East-Indies 
waa actually kiaown long before the discovery by the Portu- 
guese in the year 1497. In the second case, if they sttlcd 
alcog the eoaal of China and KamchatMkOy the north-east pas- . 
si^, hiUMrto attanpted in vain, was explored many centuries 

It rmf be proper to mentioo, that about the year 1770, a 
set of navigators from Jiqian were driven by tempestuous wea- 
ther to the northern coast of Siberia, and, having landed at 
Mimcka$$k»j were conveyed to Petersburg, and there received 
by the Em^ws of Russia with the greatest hununity. 

(d) This waa the summer in the year of Rome 837, A. D. 
84, when Agtiook ^ened his seventh campaign* 

SxcTioy XXIX. 
(a) To ascertain the spot where the Mim» Grdmpiua or 
Qramputn J9(tf stands^ Gordon observes in his Itinerary, has 
employed the antiquaiiea both of England and Scotknd. Cam- 
den, and most of the English, in their commentaries on this 
passage, fix it at a place called Granunaibf but where that is, 
Gordon saiys, he coi^ not discover. The Scotch, antiquaries, 
heebserves, are mu^h divided; somi^ contending for the shire 
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of -/fngiu^ others for the Biair of Athol in PerihMre or ArdnA^ 
In Strathallan. After examining those different propositions^ 
Cordon gives his opinion, that the Mofw Gramfnu%, mentioned 
by Tacitus, is in Strathmm^ half a mile south of the Kirk of 
CoTnerie. His reasons, as well as they can be condensed in this 
note, are as follow:— -In the first place, there is in Scotland a 
most remarkable ridge of mountains, called the Grampian 
Hills, which divide the HigfdantU from the Lovfianda^ reach* 
ing from Dumbarton on the Frith of Clyde as far as Aberdeen 
on the German Ocean. The Mono Gramfdue in question is 
utidoubtedly one of those Grampian hills; and that it was near 
the Srk of Comeriey Gordon thinks evident from the following 
facts. Near Comerie he found a large extended plain, about a 
mile in breadth, and several miles in l^igth; and on one part 
of the plsdn, a noble square Roman encampment, divided into 
two partitions each surrounded with two agger 6$^ or ramparts^ 
and between them a large /osm^ or ditch, with four distinct 
entrances into the camp, analogous to those described \yf Jo« 
sephus, when the Romans laid siege to Jerusalem. Gordon 
-adds, that .he calculated the number of men contained in ibe 
southmost camp, according to the allowance of ground made 
by Polybius for each foot-soldier, and was agreeably surprised 
to find it contained the precise number which Tacitus says 
(sect. XXXV.) Agricola had under his command sA the battle of 
Mona Gramfdue^ viz. 8000 auxiliaries; and in the other square^ 
exactly .3000 horse. The plain is directly at the foot of the 
Grampian Mil»; and there are the collesy or rising grounds, on 
which the Caledonians were placed before the battle. Nor is it 
difficult, on viewing this ground, to guess at the place where 
the covinariiy or charioteers, wheeled i^ut. Grordon adds one 
argument more, which he thinks decisive: the moor, on which 
the camp stands, is called to this day Galdachan^ or Galgacharty 
Roaa-moor; not that Gaigacua constructed the camp, but here 
he engaged Agricola's arm]^ for which reason his name is 
left on the place. See G<mion's Itinerary j p. 39 and 40^-^1 1 
must not be dissembled, that Mr. Pennant, a very ingenious 
and entertaining traveller, has lately visited the same ground, 
and has given bis reascffia for dissenting from Mr. Gordon. 
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What that genUemaD ad?ancet must always merit attcmtion. 
The campf he says» which Gordon has described, lies between 
the river JSam^ and the little stream call the Ruthel^ on a plain 
too contracted for suich a number of combatants as Tacitus 
says there wast to form and act in, or for their charioteers or 
cavalry to scour the field. He admits that there are several 
small hills near the greater, where the Britons might have 
ranged themselves before the battle. But the distance from the 
sea is, with Mr« Pennant, an insuperable argument against this 
being the spcrt; «s we are expressly informed, that Agricola 
sent his fleet befi>re, in order to distract and divide the enemy; 
and that he himself marched with his army, till he arrived at 
the Gi*ampian mountain, where he found the Caledonians 
drawn up in force. Mr. Pennant saya, from the whole account 
given by Tacitus, it should be supposed that the action was 
fought in an open country, at the foot of certain hills, not in 
a little plain amidst defiles» as the valkys about Comerie con- 
ustof. Pennant's Toury 1773, part ii. p. 9$. It is not the design 
of this note to decide between these two opposite ofnnions; but, 
upon due consideration, it may be found that Mr. Pennant's ar- 
guments are &r from being conclusive. The place, however, for 
a &XT investigation will be» when Tacitus draws up both armies 
in order of battle. We shall then be able to form a more exact 
idea of the spot; and, perhaps, we shall have reason to accede 
to Gordoh'a opinion. See sect. xxxv. and note (a). 

{d) In the chronicle of the kings of Scotland, Ga(fact/« is 
called Galdus; (^ which name, and its etymologyi Gordon gives 
the following account:— ^Ga/^pociM was latinised by the Romans 
fram two Highland appellations, viz. Gaid and Cachuch; the 
first, Galdi being the proper name, and the sepond an. adjec- 
tion to it, from the battles he had fought; it signifiea tbe:same 
as firaUoauti Gold the Jigkter of batile^s which kind of nick- 
name is still in use among the Highlanders. Thus the late 
Viscount Dundee was, by the Highlanders that followed him, 
called John Du'-A'an-Cachf Black-haired John who Jighta the 
baitlea: and in like manner John Duke of Argyle was known 
among the Highlanders by the name of Johri Roy-A'an-Cach^ 
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Ittd^haired Jbkn k»ho Jighta tht daUie^» Gord^^s I^mehirp^ p. 
40« lA the ipeech ascribed to thb gidtot chieft^* lire lifaire a 
strildog picture of Romafi opp^Oftmoii. The vaHbiis arts of 
those aiifkhitioiis conquerors, ^iiid tlio tices of thdr goTem* 
totent m the stTeMl proTiucesof the empire j are painted forth 
in glaring cohmrs. The art of tbmpres^fe^ in {feitlledc lati-» 
guege, with precision ahd etiergy, all the topics that canf 
in9|H^e the heart of ihan nr ith a generous love of Bbert^, i^ 
here displayed iti fall perfectioh. It ihaf indeed he doubted^ 
Whether OalgaeM ti,p6kt what Tacitus blUt put into hhi mouth; 
but that h^ harangued his ihen is higftlf probable. In those 
days, 00 battk was fbught without a spelMsh fi^om the general, 
CO rouse and animate the valoUr of his artojr. We see the same 
custom among Ute aneii^nt CkritiaUs, and we ihd it among the 
iiaTagea of AmeHca. tu our titHOii few or no speech^ are madei 
at the heed of the lioe. The nioderu geheTttl M9 Uo occasion 
to be an orator: his artilldrjr aperies §6/t hiiH. But shice it is 
likely that €ktlga€w addressc»d'4iis tnen, that pf^ifiiabiHty is 
Iground sufficient fi>r the histdvian; thA Odi^attttij th6h npoii 
the poittt of a decisive attkm, wh^n ail that Wtfs dbkr to him 
depended on the event, may be faiHy allowi^d to have adA*essed 
his men in sobstsnee at least, if not In th^ ifiauheT hc^r^ repre-* 
semed. The ferocity of a savage, whose bosoni gkywed with 
the love of liberQr/ gives warmth and spintt^the u/lidlespeech. 
Neither the Qteek nor Roman page ha» any thihg to compare 
with it The critics have admired the speech of Porus to Alex- 
ander; but, exceltot as it isy k shrinks and hSti aWay before 
the Caledonian orator. Even the speech of Agricofa, which 
follows immediately after it, is tame and feeble, ^heiir bpposed 
to the ardour, the impetuosity, and the viehemeude of the 
British chief. We see Tacitus exerting all his art to deco- 
rate the character of his father-in-law: but he ha^ i!keither 
the same vein of sentiment, nor the same geUerous love of 
liberty, to support the cause of an ambldoUS conqueror.* In the 
harsmgue o^Gaiffacu^ the pleasure of the reader springs from 
two principles: he admires the enthusiasm of the bravie Cale- 
donian, and at the same time applauds the noble historian, wiio 
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dmiM up « Qhiurge against the iyfs^y of his own couotiymeoi 
and eworousljr lists on the aide of li^rty. 

SsoTioy XXXI. 
(a) Thft Trinnbantes, or the people of Essex, joined the 
Iceniaiis in the grand revolt under fioadicea. See this Tract, 
soot, xyi, and Jnnahy b. xiv. s. 31. 

(6) This passage has occasioned much controversf among 
the commentators; but those gentlemen are often ingenious to 
no end but to perplex themselves. The text is susceptible of 
an oasf and obvious constTuction} and it is this: we have been 
hitherto unsubdued» and therefore we are not now to taste of 
Iibert3r for the first time; we have always eujoyed our rights; 
let us preserve them by our valour. 

SftCTIQH XXXII. 
(a) In consequence of the military system of the Romans, 
the aoldiera remained in a state of celibacy. Qio tells us, that 
the emperor Claudius, to relieve them from the strict scTerity 
of the laws» allowed them all the lights am) privileges annexed 
to the married state» Severus owed the imperial dignity to the 
legions; and to mark his gratitude, gave them leave to 
marry, and» by that and other indulgences, relaxed, aud well 
nigh ruined» the disoipUne of the army. Before that timet « 
Roman camp had no place of accommodation for women, See, 
in Duncan's Csesar, a dissertation on the Roman ar^ of war«^ 
That the Qermans aud other barbarians were inflamed witti 
uQcommcm ardour by their women in the field of battle^ has 
appeared in various mstaQce» t;houghout the Annals and liis<- 
tory of Tacitus. 

(*) The conquered provinces iumishcd auxiliaHcs, and thf 
legions were often recrui^d by levies msed in dis^pt parts uf 
the empire. Those soldiers were not iotere^iied in the cau^ 
of Rome: their native country was in different and rcfic4e 
places. 

Vol. VI. a F 
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(c) Tfae good sense, no less than the spirit, of the Caledo- 
nian warrior is seen in this remark. Livy has a similar passage. 
The plume and crest of the enemy can inflict no wound; the 
Roman javelin can pierce the painted shield; and the ranks of 
war, that display their glittering mantles, when attacked sword 
in hand, are soon discoloured with blood. Abn chrUtoB vulnera 
Jhcere, et fier fiicta at que aurata scuta trarmre Romanum fiUum; 
ct candore tunicarum Julgentem acienij ubi res ferro geratuvy 
cruentari. Livi, lib. x. s. 39. 

(</) The Usiptans were auxiliaries from Germany, engaged 
in the quarrels of Rome; but not feeling themselves interested 
in the cause, they determined to return to their own country^ 
and with that design, committed themselves to the mercy of 
the winds and waves. See this Tract, s. 28. 

Section XXXIIL 
(a) There is here a small mistake, the error perhaps of tfae 
copyist; as this, in fact, was Agricola's seventh campaign. In 
the speech that follows, the reader will see the colours of 
rhetoric employed, to flatter the soldier's pride, and decorate 
the lust of dominion with specious and seducing appearances* 

Qi) Under all former commanders, the scene of action was 
in that part of Britain called England. Statins, indeed, using 
his poetical license, carries Bolanus as far as Tl^u/^, and crowns 
his hero with laurels in the Highlands of Scotland. See sect, 
viii. note (a), and xvi. note (e). But Agricola was the firtt 
Roman general that carried his victorious arms into Caledo- 
nia, and reduced that whole country as &r as the Frith of Tay* 

(c) Livy has a similar sentiment. The soldiers, he says, 
fixed their eyes on their arms and the swords in their hands, 
which they considered as their only hope. Arma tantiim /er- 
rumgue in dextris^ velut solas religuias sfiH suay tnttientes. Lib. 
V. s. 42. 
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Sectioh XXXIV. 
(a) An account of this attack, in which the legion, if Agri- 
cola had not arrived in time, would probably have been cut to 
pieces, is given in this Tract, sect, xxvi, 

(d) Aulus Plautius undertook his expedition into Britain, 
A. U. C. 796. From that time to the battle now impending, 
one or two and fortyjears had elapsed; Agricola did not think 
an exact statement necessary; he was speaking to the passions, 
and, therefore, used an oratorical amplification. 

Section XXXV. 
(a) We are now on the point of a great and decisive action. 
The motives that incite both armies have been displayed with 
energy. On one side, the liberty of a people is depending; on 
the other, the fate of the Roman army. The order, in which 
the combatants were drawn up, is now presented to us, but 
with the usual brevity of Tacitus. All this preparation keeps 
the reader in suspense, and fills the mind with expectation. 
As Britons we feel for our ancestors, and as scholars we are 
dazzled by the glory of the Roman name. We have now be- 
fore us. the preparation for the awelHng scene. The main body 
of the Caledonians took post on the acclivity of the Grampian 
mount; their advanced lines stood at the foot of the hill, and 
the ranks rose on^ above another, in regular order, to the 
summit. The charioteers and horsemen advanced on the open 
plain, and rushed to and fro with wild velocity. On the side of 
the Romans, the order of battle was as follows: — Eight thou- 
sand auxiliaries formed the centre; the cavalry, amounting to 
three thousand, took post in the wings: the legions were sta- 
tioned in the rear, near the entrenchments, to act as occasion 
required, as a body of reserve; and, that the enemy might not 
be able to make an impression on the fiank, the front lines of 
the army were extended to a considerable length. Brotier, in 
his note on this passage, adds, that the spot where the battle 
was fought, was in Stratheam^ near the Kirk of Comerie: for 
this he relies on the authority of Gordon. The camp, describ- 
ed in two divisions, one for the auxiliaries, and the other for 
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the cavalry (see sect »iix. note ti),ap|)ears to him to be a cir- 
cumstaiice of great weight, as indeed It must to etrely one 
ivho considers that the RomEois seldom 6r never caitie to ac- 
tion till they had, in some convenient place, formed a caftip^ 
and thrown up their entrenchments, to secure their retreat. 
There were besides, as appears in Gordon's Itincraly, ^ther 
camps in the adjacent country, from which Agricola drew to- 
gether the main strength of the army. Mr. Petmant obaervevi 
that, according to Tacitus, the Caledonians were above thtr^ 
thousand strongs and could not act with effect in cl<^8e «nd 
narrow defiles. See sect. xxix. note (a). But, as it should 
seem, the spot was chosen by Galgacos, with a view to draw 
the Romans into a contracted plain, and then pour down upon 
them from the high grounds, and this Grampian hill. On the 
other hand, Agricola, who is celebrated for skill in choosing 
his ground, might also prefer a place where thirty thousaiKl 
men could not at once atuck an inferior army. In this it ap- 
pears that he succeeded. We arfc told) that the enormous 
Bwords of the Caledonians were unfit for an engagement in « 
confined space; in arcto fiugnam non tolcrabtint: andaftet^i^iKls, 
when the charioteers rushed into the heat of the action, they 
were soon entangled among the inequalities of the growid; 
in^quaRbu9 locis harebant. The objection, therefore, to (he 
narrowness of the field of battle, on which Mr. Pennant lays 
60 m^ch stress, seems to lose its force, when we find that Uie 
battle was actually fought in a place of no great extent, nur- 
l*ounded by a number of hills, besides the Grampian inoun- ' 
tain, where the main body of the Caledonians lay in wait for 
an opportunity to rush down upon the Romans. Ab to the 
distance from the sea, which Mr. Pennant c^ls an insupera* 
ble argument, as Agricola sent forward his fleet to ^distract 
the enemy, it is by no means a decisive, circumstance. In 
Agricoia's sixth campaign (see sect, xxv.) Tacitus tells us, 
that the fieet and land forces proceeded in sight of each other. 
In the present expedition, that is T>at «aid to have been the 
case. The Roman general nriglft order his fleet to sail across 
the friths both of the Tay and the Forih^ while he himself at 
the head of his army, marched in quest of the enemy, tlie» 
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^ftctuallf assembled at the Grampiaii bilL Xo cace of a defeat, 
the ships were» pcrbapa» in the Frkh of Tay to receive tlm 
fijFing armf . Upon the vhok» it appears, from all the drcuiB- 
etanoes of the battle, that the Caledoniana, far from wishing to 
act in a wide-extended plain, chose a spot, where tbejr weye 
posted to advantage, on the hills. When at last they quitted 
their &sttke6ses,it is evident that they cetiM not exert them- 
Mves With efiecft amidst the narrow defiles. Upon the wImIs, 
the controversy will not easify be decided: «Atiquarians ate 
seldom williag to agree, and the Gfatapian hill is likely Id 
contlmie a sulj^ect trf* oententioi». The reader^ who promises 
himself either pleasure or aostruction from die eaqutiy, will 
do well to peruse the argumeifts of Gordon «nd Mr. Ptfmaat, 
as stated by themselves, fie will then be able to dmw fais turn 
Gdnctusien. 

(3) From this passage it is evident, that while the Caledo- 
nians kept their post on the Grampian hiil, and the adjacent 
heights, the plain was wide enough for the charioteers and 
cavalry; but, in the heat of the engagement, they were drawn 
itito n«rit>w passes, where they could no longer act with vigour. 

SftcTioN XXS?ri. 
id) These targets, in Latin cetne^ were made of esietiB,oir 
1>oards, covered over with leather. The Caledonians, who 
fought on tins tKcasion, left the fashion of their armour, as 
'^ireH as an example of courage, to late |Maisterity. The broad 
sword and target are well known to have been, in modem 
^mes, the peculiar arms of the Highlanders. 

{b) The Batavians, after their revolt under Cwlis, which 
•ended A. U. C. a23, A. D. ro. (see Bi9t. b. v. s. t6), renewed 
their ancient friendship with the Romans. Several insenp- 
tions on altars, having Cohora prima BntaxHtrum engraved on 
them, have been dug up in the notth of England. Sevei«l 
-Others, commemorating the Tungrian cohorts, having been 
found, as may be seen in Gordon^s Itinerary. 
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(c) Brotier observes, from Vegetius, b^ i. s« 12, that the 
Britons fought with the edge of their sword, and cut and 
hewed the enemy. The Romans, on the contrary, made use 
of the point, and, in close engagement, had greatly the ad- 
vantage. 

(d) The British warrior in his chariot is here called Com» 
nariusj the driver of a covinus. It has been already mentioned, 
that the chieftain, cbntrary to the practice of the Greeks, 
thought it a point of honour to guide the car, while other 
combatants from the same vehicle annoyed the enemy. Ses 
this Tract, s. xii. liote (a). Some of the critics will have it, 
that the word covinua must have been coined by Tacitus, 
since it is not to be found in any other Latin writer: but they 
forget that Lucan has used it, and he wrote his Pharsalia be- 
fore Tacitus was grown up to man's estate: 

£t docilis rector roonstrati Belga C o v i nx . 

Phars. lib. L ver. 426. 

The liame used by Caesar for the Britons' warlike chariot is 
ESSBDA. Their way of fighting in those vehicles, he tells us, 
is as follows: — They first drive round all parts of the lines, 
throwing their darts, and, by the very terror of their horses, 
and the rattling of their wheels, disordering the ranks of the 
enemy. When they have forced their way into the thick of 
the cavalry, they leap from their chariots, and fight on foot. 
Meanwhile the drivers retire a little way from the combat, 
and place themselves in such a manner as to fiivour the re- 
treat of their comrades, should they be overpowered by the 
enemy. Thus they perform the part of nimble horsemen, and 
stable infantry. By continual exercise they have arrived at 
such expertness, that in the most steep and difiicult places, 
they can stop their horses at full stretch, turn them which 
way they please, run along the pole, rest on the harness, and 
with incredible agility recover their seat in the chariot Beii. 
Gall, lib.'iv. s. 33. Duncan's Caaar^ b. iv. s. 29. 
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Section XXXVII. 
(a) Longinus has observed, that banishing copulatives is a 
great help to the grandeur of a sentence: when conjunctions 
are artfully discarded, the periods are poured along in such a 
manner that they seem to outstrip the thought of the speaker. 
He cites a passage in Xenophon as an example: closing their 
shields together, they were pushed, they fought, they slew, 
they were slain. In describing the rout of Cataline's army, 
Sallust says, they fled, they were followed, they were killed, 
they were t^keu-^Segui^ fugercy occidij ca/iL Tacitus saw the 
hurry, the force, the rapidity of the disjointed words in Sallust, 
and thought the passage worthy of imitation. Voltaire has 
endeavoured to shew the wild disorder of a battle in the same 
manner: 

Franjais, Angles, Lorrains, que laiiireur a^^emble, 
Avan9aient» combattaient, frappaient, mouraient ensemble. 

Henkiadb» Chant 6. 

(O Aulus Atticus was probably the prsfect of a Tungrian 
cohort An altar dedicated to the god Mare^ by Quintus Flo- 
rius Matcmus, praefect of a Tungrian cohort, has been dug 
up in Scotland. See Gordon's Itinerary^ p. 76. 

Sectioh XXXVIII. 
(c) This picture of .rage and despair, of tenderness, fury, 
and the tumult of contending passions, has all the fine touches 
of a master who had studied human nature. It often happens, 
that in the last extremity of despair, the mind is fired with 
sadden courage. Rather than fall with tame resignation, it 
rouses all its force, and by one vigorous effort, endeavours to 
signalise itself even in ruin. Tacitus has said in another place, 
Deafieratione in audaciam accinguntur. The Cimbrian women, 
When they saw their husbands defeated by Marius, acted with 
the most savage ferocity, and in their fury destroyed their 
ow» children. See the Manner» of the Germansy sect, xxxvil. 

(p) The Horestians are said, by some of the commentators, 
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to have inhabited the country now called ^ngu9f on the north 
side of the Tat^. Gordon, in his Itinerary) says that Agriciola» 
after his victory, led back his army into the country of the 
£[orf9tiij or Angua; for, as it is certain that Agricola» in the 
third year of his expecUtioni had been there beforei so it is 
natural to think he led his army to the place where his fleet 
was, which most probably was in the Frith of Tby. Itinerary j 
p. 40. But in this there seems to be some mistake. We are 
expressly told by Tacitus, that Agricola, in hi9 third cam- 
paif^Ui penetrated as &r as the Frith of Tay: Vaatatia usque ad 
Taum {€8tuario notnen est) nationibus. Not a word is said of 
his proceeding farther. He erected forts and castles to bridle 
the natives during the winter, and the business of bis fourth 
campaign was to secure what he had over-run in the preceding 
summer. In the sixth summer, when all the northern Caledo- 
nians were in motion, it was the opinion of the principal officers 
that the most advisable measure would be to repass the Forth. 
Hence it is clear that Agricola was then in Fifeshirey and not in 
Angus; otherwise, to repass the Tay would have been the ad- 
vice. After the victory at the Grampian Milt Agricola led back 
his army, and that was moat probably into I\fieMrey where 
camps and forts had been erected. For these reasons it may 
be assumed, that the Horestii were the people of JFifbsidre. 

(c) This circumnavigation is not related with sufficient ac- 
curacy. Agricola heard of the bold i^lventure of the Usipians 
{see sect, xxviii.), and resolved to gain farther information; 
but the place, from which his ileet set out on the voyage, is not 
mentioned. It was, beyond all doubt, from the F^riA or the 
Tay. Being with his army in Fifeshiref he could there, with 
all convenience, issue his orders. The expedition being be- 
gun, he proceeded by slow marches towards the southern' 
parts of Caledonia, and led his army into winter quarters. 

(d) The fleet, in the mean time, sailed round the extremity 
of the island, and, having pursued the voyage along the west*- 
em coast, and through the British Channel, arrived at SantU 
wielh called in the text F^tw TrutulmdSi probably by an 
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cjTor of the capjrUty.as the rtsal B«me is ^utvfiendMf or R$au' 
/iinuB. So it is Galled by Ftolemf . JuTenal has 



> Rutupinove edita fundo 



Qatre a . Sat vr, rer. 141. 

This vofage» which ascertained that Britain b an island» was 
in a contrary direction to that of the Usipian deserters. The 
ileet set out from the Forth or Tay on the eastern coast, andj 
sailing thence round the northern, western, and southern 
coasts, arrived at the port of Sandwich in Kenty and, proceed- 
ing along the eastern side of the island, returned without Joss 
to its former station. 

Section XXXIX. 
(a) While Agricola was thus employed in extending the 
limits of the empire, and securing his conquests, as far as the 
neck of land between the Forth and the Clydcy by a chain of 
forts and garrisons, Domitian (A. U. C. 837, A. D. 84) went 
on his mock expedition into Germany, and returned without 
aeeing the face of an enemy. Caligula had left him the prece- 
dent of a victory without a foe to conquer. In imitation of that 
brilliant example, Domitian purchased a number of slaves, 
whom he ordered to let their hair grow, and tinge it with yel- 
low, that they might pass for German prisoners of war. See 
the account of Caligula in Suetonius, s. 47. See this tract, 
sect. xiii. and note (c). 

. (b) Pliny, in his Panegyric on Trajan, has given a striking 
picture of Domitian in his dark retreat That savage beast 
was shut up as it were in a den, where he quaffed the blood 
of his relations; and when he came forth, it was to riot in the 
destruction of the best and most illustrious citizens. Dismay 
and terror obstructed his door; and they, who were excluded, 
-were as much in danger as those that gained admittance. The 
tyrant was horrible to the sight, and his approach was dread- 
ful: pride in his aspect; anger in his eye; a feminine white- 
ness over his whole body; and in his countenance an air of 
Vol. VI. 2 G 
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arrogance^ flttshed y/ith the deepest red. Ne man dared lo ap« 
preach him; none could speak to him; he remained in dark» 
ness brooding mischief, and never came forth from his soli* 
tude, but to make a worse solitude by the de st roc tion of emi- 
nent men. Ilia immanusima bellua^ velut quodam efieeu incluMo^ 
nunc firofdnguorum sanguinem lamberet; nunc se ad clarUHmo* 
rum civium itrages cddeegue /irqferret, Obversabantur firibua 
horror et min^y et fiar metus admiisis et exclusU. Ad hoc ifi9C 
occureu guoque viauque terribtUs: 9ufierbia in Jrontc^ ira in 
ocuUsy fanuncui pallor in corfiorCy in ore imfiudentia mtdto 
rubor e ^uffuaa. JVbn adire quiaquanty non alloqui audebaty /r- 
nebraa aemficr $ecretutnque cafitantems nee unquam ex ao&tudme 
and prodeuntemy niai ut aoUtudinem faceret. Panegyr. Traj. 
secttf xlriii. Iji the beginning of his reign his love of solitude 
was rather more innocent; but still it was a prelude to future 
cruelty. He passed an hour every day in privatei wholly em- 
ployed in catching flies, and fixing them on the sharp point of 
a bodkin. Hence, when somebody enquired, whether am; me 
was with the emfierory Vibius Crispas aptly and pleasantly 
answered, Mt «o much aa ajiy. Ut cmdam interrogantiy ss- 
SETME quisQUAM tMTus CUM Cjuia&b, wmobautde reafionaum 
ait a Vibio CriafiOy he musca quidbm. Suetonius, in DondtianOf 
sect* iii. 

Section.XL. 
(a) A^ real triumph, after the downlal of the republic, was 
reserved for the emperor only. The title of ikpxrator was 
assumed by the prince. At first it meant no more than 
general IK chief; but, as all power was centred i^ him, the 
word, in process of time, implied what is now understood by 
the appellation of emperor. Augustus Caesar was not in haste 
to arrogate to himself the sole right of enjoying the honour of 
a triumph; with the address of an able politician, he resolved 
to make it of little value, and, for that purpose, he granted a 
triumph to no less than thirty different persons. At length, in 
the year of Rome 740, that military reward was abolished al- 
together. Augustus was indebted for the opportunity to the 
art of Agrippa, who, by a complete victory over the people of 
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Bosphoms, had reinstated Pofemon oa hislbronei and refused 
the triumph, which was decreed by the senate. This was a 
stroke of courtly compliance with the wishes of his master. 
From that time, Dio sajra» the commanders of armies fol- 
lowed the example of Agrippa; and no Romdn, however emi- 
nent for his military talents, enjoyed any higher distinction 
than that of triumphal ornaments, which were, the general's 
splendid garment, a statue in the forum crowned with lau- 
rels, and other insignia formerly allowed in a real triumph. 
The commanders of armies, after gaining a victory, ceased to 
address their letters to the senate. Like Agrippa, they were 
willing to pay their court to 'Augustus. They renounced their 
claim, and, in this manner, the pomp of a triumph became an- 
nexed to the imperial prerogative. See JirmaUy b. iv. s. 33; 
b. XV. 8. 72; Hist. b. i. s. 79. 

(6i) The stndts of Dover. 

(c) Agricola resigned the command A. U. C. 838, A. D. 
85. The officer who succeeded him is supposed to be. Sallus-. 
tius LucuUus, of whom history has recorded nothing more 
thiol that he invented lances of a new form, and gave them the 
name of Lucullean. This gave umbrage to Domitiap, and, for 
that reason, the tyrant ordered him to be put to death. Sueton. 
life ofDomtiaiii sect. x. 

(d) La Bletterie observes that the modest deportment of 
Agricola calls to mind the character of Marshal Turenne, and 
this, he says, is not the only prominent feature in whieh the 
two heroes resemble each other. In the funeral orations, com-, 
memoratbg the French general, nuaiy of those analogies are 
pointed out. 

Section XLI. 

(a) Among artful and insidious courtiers, those, who are 

lavish of praise, are often the most inveterate enemies. 

Tacitus, in another part of his work, gives the reason: under 

a bad prince, a great name is dangerous as a bad one. A>r 
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ndnuB fiericuhtm ex magnd famdy ' guam ex maid. Praise a 
man, in the presence of a tyrant, for his popular virtues, and 
his ruin is sure to follow. Virgil knew that praise, under a 
specious disguise, is an envenomed enemy. 

Et si ultra placitum laudarit, bacchare frontem 
Cingite, ne vati noceat mala Kngua faturo. 

PxiT. vii. 2r, 28. 

Or if'he bUuit my mu»e with envious praise, 
Then fence my brows with amulets of hays; 
I^est his ill arts, or his malicious tongfue, . 
Should poison, or bewitch, my |p*owing song. 

Dryden*s Virgil. 

The malignity with which this praise is bestowed, in order to 
render an eminent character obnoxious to the prince, who 
lives in dread of superior virtue, has been the stratagem of ill- 
designing men in all ages. The emperor Julian, in a letter to 
his friend, says, that the insidious art of undermining by coun- 
terfeit praise is chiefly known in the palace of princes, where 
the politic courtier hates, while he commends; and stabs you 
with his panegyric beyond the malice of your most bitter 
enemies. Corudi eumue invicetn amboy non uti noa ed auHcd 
disntnuiatione^ quam arbitror te hactenua exfiertum ease aolhm 
in dominantium regid; juxta guam laudantes taK odio firo" 
aequuntur eoa^ guoa celebrant^ guale negtte exercent infenaiaaimi 
hoatea. See the emperor Julian's 12th Ep. to Basilius. 

(b) These various disasters happened in the years of Rome 
840 and 841. Oppius Sabinus, a man of consular rank, was de- 
feated by the Dacians in Maesia; the legions under him were 
put to the sword; the general's head was cut off, and exhibited 
on a pole, a public spectacle for the barbarians. In another en- 
gagement with the same enemy, Cornelius Fuscus met with 
a total defeat. In Germany and Pannonia various battles were 
fought with doubtful success, and great effusion of Roman 
blood. Suetonius has recorded these events, but in his usual 
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style, content with a dty statement of &cts. See the Life df 
Domitian, sect. vi. 

(r) The Rhine and the Danube vrer^ at this time, th« 
boundaries that divided Germany from the Roman empire. 

Section XLII. 

(a) In the several provinces which were left by Augustus 
under the management of the senate, the governors, accord- 
ing to ancient usage, were changed at the end of the year. 
The senators, who had five years before discharged the office 
either of consul or praetor, had a right to be candidates for the 
employment. The senate named a competent number, and 
the persons so elected drew lots for their provinces; and, whe- 
ther consuls or praetors, they were, without distinction, called 
by the general title of proconsular governors. 

(b) We know nothing of Civica but what is here mentioned 
by Tacitus, and also by Suetonius, who informs us, that his 
name was Civica Cerealis, a man of consular rank, and gover- 
nor of Asia. Domitian charged him with a conspiracy against 
the state, and under that pretence put him to death. Suetonius, 
Life ^Domitian J sect. x. 

(c) Under the worst of the emperors, men were obliged, by 
a refinement in tyranny, to receive injuries, and to be grateful 
for them. Tacitus mentions several persons, who were in- 
jured in their rights, and yet, being inured to slavery, they re- 
turned thanks to Vitellius. jlctaque ineu/ier ViteiUo gratia^ 
consuettedine serviHi. Hist, lib. ii. s. 71. Otway has made 
Chamont express himself on this subject with a spirit of indig- 
nation. 

I have not slavish temperance enoug^h. 

To wait a great man's heels, and watch his smiles; 

Bear an ill ofiice done me to my face» 

And thank the lord that wrong'd roe for his favour. 
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The abject spirit, with wbich men submitted to the tyTanny of 
Caligula, is emphatically described by Seneca. Tiiat emperori 
he says, received thanks from those whose children he put to 
death, or whose property he confiscated. Jigebant grottos et 
quorum liberiocchi^ et quorum bona abUita erant. De TranquUl. 
Animiy sect. xiv. The same author relates the answer of an 
old courtier, when he was a^ed how he arrived at a thing so 
uncommon among the attendants of princes as a sound old 
age? It was, replied the veteran, by receiving injuries, and re- 
turning thanks. NotUnma vox eat ejusf qui in cultu regum. 
eonaenueratycum iUum quidam interrogartt^ quomodo rariasimam 
rem in aiM conaecutua eaaet^ aenectutemP Injurtaaj inquit^ acci" 
Jiiendoy et gr^tiaa agendo. De Irdj lib. ii. sect. 3. In opposition 
to this servile spirit, Liptius, in a strain of rapture, offers up 
bis adoration to Arulenus Rusticus aiid Herennius Senecio» 
for the magnanimity with which they braved the tyrant's 
cruelty. Sed voa magn€ anim^t mild aalvete! quoajure ndramur^ 
Colimuai/actiajdicUaque aapientea^ et legitimoa.robuata fiorticHa 
alumnoa, 

(d) In the time of the old republic, the governors of pro- 
vinces served their country without any salary annexed^to their 
office. It was seen, however, by Augustus, that, by an unpro* 
Stable and gratuitous service, men were exposed to various 
temptations; and, accordingly, that emperor, to leave avarice 
and rapacity without an excuse, established a regular allow- 
ance for each different province. The governors appointed by 
the senate were paid out of the arartum, or public treasury; 
and the emperor defrayed the charge of the administration 
in the imperial provinces, out pf the Jtacua^ or his own private 
coffers. If, for good and sufficient reason, a citizen of emi- 
nence chose to decline the fatigue of a proconsular govern- 
ment, it was usual, on accepting his resignation, to allow him 
the income of his office. The etymology of the word salary is 
ingeniously explained by the elder Pliny. Human nature, he 
says, cannot exist without salt, which is so much an element 
of life, that, passing from bodily sensation, it is now become a 
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metaphorical term for the pleasures of the mind. Salt is agree» 
able to the palate, and is, therefore, transferred to the mental 
taste. By that name we call whatever is pleasing to our intel- 
lectual faculties; whatever is poignant, gay, lively, or agreeable. 
The word is still more extensive: it is used to signify civil 
honours; and the pay of officers, and the governors of pro- 
vinces» is called their salary. Ita hercul^ vita humanior aine 
•ale neqtdt degere; adeoque nece*9arium elementum «r, ut 
tranHerit ad volufitaie$ animi quoque, Mim ita «o/f« afifieiiati" 
tur; omni^ue vit4t iefioa^ et tumma hilaritas^ laborumque requiem 
non alio magiB vocabulo constat, Honoribua etiam militittque 
inter/ionitur^ salari» inde dictia. Plin. lib. xxxi. s. 7. 

(e) Seneca has the same sentiment, and Tacitus seems to 
have adopted the very words. Hoc habent fieanmum animi 
magtid /brtttnd insolentca: quo9 l^tterunty et oderunt. Dc Irdf 
lib. ii. s. 33. 

(/) Hatred is always a dark, a covered, and a lurking pas- 
sion; the more concealed, the more implacable: so it was with 
Domitian, and we have seen the same feature of character in 
Tiberius. In a sudden transport of passion he broke out 
against Haterius; but, harbouring deep resentment agunst 
Scaurus, he let him pass in sullen silence. Annals^ b. i. s. 13. 
And again, he laid up the seeds of resentment, which were to 
grow to maturity and shoot forth with large increase at a fu- 
ture day. Odia in longum jaciensf qua reconderet^ auctaque 
firomeret* ArmaUy b. i. s. 69. 

Section XLIII. 
(a) A Greek epigram, Avritten by Antiphilus of Byzantium, 
to the memory of a person of the name of Agricola, is still 
extant. The learned refer it to the great man who is the sub- 
ject of the present work. The poet addresses himself to the 
fountains, and desires to know, what has dried up their waters? 
The answer is, We have wept for Agricola; and the stream, 
which before was limpid, is now absorbed by his ashes. 
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TiV ^A«| «f9«y; iVCiny «fAiv; 
AtU^vrit Ay^i»^A« nr^if^fAttui «v S** «W «^jr 

AntholooxA) lib, i. tit. 37. 

Grotius and La Bletterie have given tbeir versions of this 
little poem. It may be some amusement to compare them, 
and thercforei without apology^ both shall have their place. 

Quo, fontis Utices, quo copia vestra recessit? 

Perpetuas soils quis calor bausit aquas? 
Agricolae luctu consumitur: illius, ante 

Humida, nunc fiunt pulverulenta» siti. 

Grotius. 

Fontani latices, quo pristina copia cessit? 

Dicite* quLs liquidaa sol populavit opes? 
Agricolam flendo defecimuSf et quod aquarum 

Hie erat» extinct! nunc habet omne cinis. 

La Bletterie. 

(6) From the manner in which Tacitus states this charge, 
it may be inferred that he gave no credit to it; and yet Dio 
does not hesitate to confirm the story. Suetonius is silent on 
the subject. But the Greek historian is often bold in assertion, 
and «frequently deficient in point of truth, or historical evi- 
dence. If we believe him, Agricola, after his return from the 
conquest of Britain, passed the remainder of his days in dis- 
tress and poverty: but Tacitus, on the contraiy, assures us, 
that, though he did not possess immoderate wealth, he en- 
joyed a decent affluence. The Roman historian had the best 
means of information. 

Section XLIV. 
(a) There seems, in this place, to be some mistake, not, 
however, imputable to Tacitus, but, more probably, to the 
transcribers, who in their manuscript might easily write LVI. 
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instead of LIV. CaUgttk's third consulship was A. U. C. 793, 
A. D. 40. Agrioola was born on the thirteenth of June in that 
year: he died on the 10th of the calends of September, that is 
the 33d of Aujcusty in the consulship of Pompetos Collega and 
Cornelius Prisons, A. U. C. »46, A. D. 93. According to this 
account, Agricola, on the 1 3th of June, A. U. C* 846, entered on 
the fiftf «fourth year of his age, and died in the month of Att« 
gust following. It is, therefore, probable, that the copyists^ as 
already observed, inserted in their manuscript rirrT-six for 
rtFTT*Foua. This supposition admitted, Tacitus, who, in a 
matter of near concern, was not iikely to be guilty of an ervor 
in his calcalation, may be rightly understood, and the com* 
meotators witl be freed ffom all their dif&eulttes. The cbarac« 
ter thaft follows is n miniature picture by a masterly hand. 
Cornelius Nepos has a passage not unlifce what is said of 
Agricola: When strangers beheld Agesilaus, they Were tempt** 
ed to despise him; but those, who were acquainted with his 
virtues, thought they could never admire him enough. If^oti 
factem ejus cum intuerentiitj contemnebant. Qui autem viv 
tutem norueranty non fioterant admirari aatis. The difference is, 
Agricola was not despised by strangers; he had all the exte- 
riors of a good man: but they who expected to find a form and 
stature adequate to his fame in arms, were disappointed, 
though willing to believe hi m a great, aa well as a good man. 
The same thing happened to Alexander: Thalestris surveyed 
him with an undaunted countenance, thinking his figure by 
no means proportioned to his wide ^extended fame, tnterrito 
vultu regem Thaleatria intuebatuVy habitum ejus haudquaqudm 
rcrumfam€ fiarem ocuKs fierluatrana. The historian gives the 
reason: Barbarians judge of men by their outward appear- 
ance, and think none capable of great exploits, but those 
whom nature has distinguished by the graces and the dignity 
of their figure. Quiflfie honiiniku9 batbaria ex corfiorum majea' 
tate venermtio eaty fnagnArufnque pptrum non aUo» tafiOcea 
putantf quam gusa eximia apens natura dignata 9at. Qwrnita 
Curtiuay lib. vi« s. 13. 

{b) From the passage before us there is reason to conclude, 
Vol. VI. 3 H 
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that this Tract was published, when Trajan was in possession 
•f the imperial dignity. See the Introduction of these Notes. 

(r) Seneca gives the same account of Caligula; a man who 
meditated the destruction of the whole senate; who wished 
that the Roman people had but one neck, that he might glut 
his love of blood at a single stroke. Homo gut de toto senatu 
trucidando cogitabat; gui ofitabat^ ut fiqfiulua Romanus unam 
eervicem haberet^ ut 9celera sua tot locis ac temfioribus diductaj 
in unum ictum et unam diem cogeret. De Irdj lib. iii. s. 19. Ot& 
the subject of Domitian's cruelty, Juvenal breaks out with his 
usual indignation. He represents the emperor, at a cabinet 
council in his Alban villa, debating with his courtiers how an 
immense turbot was to be dressed. The poet concludes with 
wishing that the emperor had passed his days in that despica- 
ble manner, not in the slaughter of the best men in Rome. 

Atque uUnam his potias nugis tota ilia dedisset 
Tempora saevitix, claras quibus abstuUt urbi 
lUustresque aninuui impun^, et vindice nuUo: 
Sed periit, pbstquam cerdonibus esse timendas 
Coeperat: hoc nocuit Lamiarum cede madenti. 

SatI iv. ver. 150. 

What folly this! but, oh that all the rest 
Of his dire reign had thus been spent in jest; 
And all that time such trifles had employ'd. 
In which so many nobles he destroyed! 
He safe, they unreveng'd, to the disgrace 
Of the sorviving, tame, patrician race. 
But when he dreadful to the rabble grew, 
Him, who so many lords had slain, they slew. 

Dryden's Juvenal. 

Section XLV. 
(a) In a short time after the death of Agricola, towards the 
end of the year of Rome 846, the rage of Domitian broke out 
with collected violencci and like a tempest swept away num- 
bers of both sezesi all distbgubhed by their virtues no less 
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than by their illustrious rank. The senate-house was sur- 
rounded by the praetorian guards, the fathers sat amidst 
swords and javelins, and the will of the tyrant was a law. 
See this Tract» sect. ii. note (d). Suetonius, in the Life of 
Oomitian, sect. x. says, that many of the senate fell a sacri- 
fice, and among them several of consular rank. We find in 
the list Sallustius LucuUus, who has been mentioned in note 
(c), sect, xl.; and Cerealis Civica, for whom see sect. xlii. and 
note (6). Salvidienus Orsitus was sent into exile, and there 
put to death by order of Domitian. Acilius Glabrio suffered 
for an extraordinary reason. In the year of his consulship,^ 
the emperor, without any respect for the dignity of a man 
then actually exercising the fimctions of the first ofiice in the 
state, ordered him to enter the list in the public spectacles» 
and fight a lion for the diversion of the populace. The con- 
sul had the address to kill the ferocious beast; but, as he, who 
could conquer a lion, might slay a tyrant, he was banished» 
and put to death, ^lius Lamia, a man descended from an il- 
lustrious family, perished, as Suetonius informs us, on account 
of some innocent strokes of wit and pleasantry, that fell from 
him before Domidan obtained the-sovei^ignty; ob 8us/iicio809 
quidem^ verum veteren^ ct innoxios jocoa. Salvinus Cocceianua 
was nephew to Otho. When that emperor saw his afiairs 
ruined, and was resolved to end his days, his advice to his 
nephew was. Remember that Otho was your imcle; but do 
not remember it too much. J^e fiatruum Mi Othonem fiuMe 
aut obUviaceretur unguam^ aut nimium meminiaaet. Mat, lib. 
ii. s. 48. Under a tyrant like Domitian, to seem to forget 
would have been true policy; but the nephew celebrated the 
birth-day of his uncle, and that was a state-crime. Metius 
Pomposianus had procured geographical charts of all the na- 
tions then known, and carried about him the speeches of kings 
and generals, extracted from Livy. For this conduct he was 
banished to an island, and there destroyed. Herennius Sene- 
cio» for the praise of Helvidius Priscus, and Arulenus Rusti- 
cus, for that of Pxtus Thrasea, were victims to the insatiate 
cruelty of the tyrant. See this Tract, s. ii. and notes (a) and 
(6). Besides others of inferior note» Fluvius Clemens» a near 
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relation of tlie empefori and jointly coniul nvith h\tn, A. U. 
C. 848, A. D. 95, was tondemned, though a nian> as Siieto^ 
nius has it, contemptible for his slng-gish indolence; eontemfi* 
tisatmx inertia. Dto assigns the reasom lie was accused a( 
Atheism, itlce many others who had embraced the Jewish re« 
llgion. In the Pagan style of that age, the double charge of 
atheism and Judaism implied that Clemens renounced the 
gods of Rome for the Christian religion. In this general mas- 
sacre the female sex did not eseape. Arria, the widow or 
txuxs Thrasea; Fannia, the widow of Helvidius Priscus; and 
Flava Domitilla, the wife of Plarius Clemens, were driven 
into banishment. That Agricola did not live to see the cala- 
mities of his country, was some consolation to Tacitus, who, 
it should seem, had his eye on a fine passage, in which Cicen> 
makes a similar reflection on the death of Crassus, the cele- 
brated orator. His death, he says, was a sore afRiction to his 
Heonily, a wound to the commonwealth, and matter of grief to 
all good men. But the times that followed were such, that his 
death may be called a blessing sent down by the special favour 
of the gods. He did not live to see Italy involved in a general 
war; the senate rent and torn by factions; the first m^n in 
the state perpetrating the worst of crimes; his daughter left 
disconsolate; her husband driven into exile; the flight of 
Marius, his return to Rome, and the slaughter that followed* 
Ftdt hoc luctuotum wlU^ nacerbum fiattit^ grave bonit om* 
nibuB, Sed U tamen remfiub&cam ctfttt» eeeuii 9unt^ «/ mifd no» 
ereptn Lucio Crasio a diia immortuUbu9 vita, sed donata «nor» 
e99e videatur. Mm vidit Jlagranttm beih liaHam^ nan arden^ 
ttm invidid tenatum, mm ^eeleri» nefdrii fiHndfieB tivitaiU 
rf 09, n<m luctum fiU^, rwn exiHum generic non acerbtBtimam 
€aii MarH fiigam, non itlam ftoBt rediium eju9 c^dem omtHUm 
erudelUwmam. Cicero De Oratore^ lib. iii. s. 8. 

{b) Metius Cants was one of the tribe of informerss it was 
he that conducted the prosecution against Seneclo; see this 
Tract, sect. ii. note (5). Pliny^ the consul, has preserved this 
man for the execration of posterity. He tells us^ that, when Re* 
gulus, another notorious prosecutor, inveighed in open court 
against the memory of Senecio, this fellow had the impudence 
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to stoM upy and demftnd <»! Reg^lits» Wfuu hmvi y^todo vn$k 
my d€ad men^ D^ Jdhiur^ the A»Ar« ^ Ctti^mt or Cammmu^ 
vthomyou acemed in AVr^V reign? Lmterml Heretmium SenetiQ* 
nem tarn uUemjf^etantH^i ut dixcrii H MetiuM Ctarutu Quid iibi 
cum mei§ mortm^P Nnmquid ego aut CroBW aut Camerino mo* 
le»iu» 9utnf Plin. )k\u i. epiit. f. Cants haa not eacaped the 
inclination of Juvendt 

Ciittftidioi nor» cam vvnitt leettea Math onxs» 

Pkoaipsoi «t post Ihiac mggni delator aimcif 

Et cito rapturua de nobiliute comeafty 

Qiiod auperest:. quern Mass a timet, quem manere patpat 

Car us, Juv. Sat. 1. ver. 3 J. 

When pleading Matho, borne abroad for air. 
With his fat paunch fills his new-fashion'd chair; 
And after him the wretch, in pomp convey'd. 
Whose evidence his nohle friend betrayM; 
Whom Maasa calls the terror of the age. 
And even Ca&v6 bribes away his rage. 

DuriDg the life of Agricola, ite are told by Tacitu« that Me- 
T1U8 Cards had gained but one victory. It seems, however, 
that he continued to flourish in his iniquity till the reign of 
Nerva, when the virtue of that emperor reformed all abuses, 
and, by a just and wise administration, established the peace 
and good order of society. 

(r) The exact name of this man was Catullus Messaliniis. 
Pliny the younger has given his portrait. He says, that Nerva, 
the emperor, gare a supper to a select number of friends, and 
that Veibkto (an informer in Domitian's time) was admitted 
to be one of the party. The discourse turned upon Catullus 
Messalimus, who, being blind, added to that misfortune a 
cruel disposition. He vras void of fear, of sliftme, and pity, and 
therefere Domitian made use of him as one of his instruments 
against every man of worth. All who were at table talked of 
the sanguinary councils of this abandoned wretch: Nerva 
asked, What think you would be hia caae^ were he now aUve? 
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Maaricus (looking at Veiento) replied, He would sufi vdth us. 
Cmiabat JSTerva cum fiaucis: Veiento firoximus^ aigue etiam in 
ainu recumbebat, Dixi omnidj cum hominem nominavi. Incidit 
sermo de Catullo Mbssalino, gut luminibua orbatua^ ingetdo 
9€vo mala cMtatia addiderat, Mm verebatur^ non erubescebaff 
non miaerebatur, Saftiu» a Domitiano non aecue ae teloj gue et 
ipsa cmca et imfirovida feruntur^ in optimum guemgue contoT' 
guebatur, De hujua neguitid aanguinariisgue sententUa in com' 
mune omnea super eamam loguebantur. Turn ipse imperator^ 
Quid putamus passurum fuissb, si vivE&BTf Et Mauricusf 
NoBiscuM coBKARBT. Lib. iv. ep. 22. Juvenal has embalmed 
this man for posterity. He describes him as one of Domitian's 
eouncili sitting in deep debate on the important subject of the 
prodigious turbot which had been presented to the emperor. 
Though blind, his admiration of the fish rose to ecstacy: he 
turned to the left, when it lay on his right, and gave his ad- 
vice with the solemn wisdom of a privy counsellor. 

, £t cum mortifero veniens Veiento Catui,lo» 
Qtii nunquam visse flagrabat amore puellse, 
Grande, et conspicuum nostro quoque tempore monstroiQ* 
Cxcus adulator dirusque a ponte sutelles, 
Dignus Aiicinos qui mendicaret ad axes, 
Blandaque devexx jactaret basia rhedx. 

JuvEN. Sat. iv. 

Cunning Veiento next, and by his side 

Bloody Catullus leaning on his gaide; 

Decrepid, yet a furious lover he. 

And deeply smit with charms he could not see: 

A monster, that even this worst age outvies^ 

Conspicuous, and above the common size; 

A blind, base flatt'rer, from some bridge or gate 

Rais'd to a murdering minister of statei 

Deserving still to beg upon the road. 

And bless each passing waggon, and^its load. 

Detdbn's Juvbhal. 

The place, where Catullus Mes^alxmus attended Domitian 
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irf council» was a castle near the ancient Alba (now Mbano)^ 
about twelre miles from Rome. Juvenal says. 



• Albanam dux magnus in arcem 



Trazerat attonitos. 



It was in that retreat that Messalinus, at firsts gave his ad- 
vice: he was afterwards heard in the senate. 

(d) Baebius Massa took up the trade of an informer, and 
rose to eminence in guilt; but, at the time of Agricola's death, 
he was under a prosecution for rapine and extortion in the 
province of Baetica in Spain. Piiny the younger and his friend 
Herennius Senecio were appointed by the senate to conduct 
the cause in behalf of the province. Massa was found guilty, 
and his goods were ordered to be secured. It appeared soon 
after that the consuls were willing to listen to petitions on the 
part of Massa. Senecio was alarmed. He suspected an in- 
tended embezzlement of the culprit's effects, and, to prevent 
it, desired Pliny to join him in an application to the consuls. 
Pliny complied: they both attended the consuls. When they 
had urged all that was proper on the occasion, Mas^a thought 
himself aggrieved by the supererogatory zeal of Senecio, and, 
to revenge himself, joined in the clamour against Senecio for 
writing the panegyric of Helvidius Priscus. Pliny relates the 
transaction to his friend Tacitus in the following manner: 
Dedcrat me Senatus cum Herennio Senecione advocaium firC' 
vincisB Baiic£ contra Babium Maasam; damnatoque Maead, 
cenaucrat ui bona ejtta fiubUck cuatodirentur, Senecio^ cum ex» 
fUoraaaet conaulea fioatulationibua vacaturoa^ convenit me, et qua 
concordidi inquit^ injunctam nobia accuaationem executi aumua^ 
hac adeamua conaulea^ fietamuaque ne bona diaai/iari sinant^ quo- 
rum eaae in cuatodid debent. Turn ego^ aijixum tibi iatud ac de* 
liberatum^ aequar tcy ut at qua ex hoc invidia^ non tua tantum 
ait. Verumua ad conaulea: dicit Senedoj qua rea ferebat: aliqua 
aubjungo. Vixdum conticueramua, et Maasa, queatua Senecio^ 
nem non advocati Jidem aed inimici amaritudinem imfilcaacj 
imfdetati9 reum fioatulat. Pliny, lib. vii. epist. 33. It was the 
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wish of PHnf to have the fectt kiteitcd in the hktety of Do- 
mitian, which Tacitus was probabfy writing; but the work is 
lost, and Domitian has escaped the vengeance of history. See 
in this Tract, sect. ii. note (B). Tacitus says that Massa was a 
pernicious enemy to all good men, and the cause of many ca« 
lamities with which the public was sorely grieved. Jliat, b. 
iv. s. 50. Martial says of Hermogcfnes, a fellow that pilfered 
wherever he was admitted, that be did not steal more napkins, 
than Massa did pieces of gold. 

Hermogen^s tanttis mapparam, Pontice» ftir est 
Qfi«ntas mittmonxaa viz, puuy» Maftsa fliit. 

Lik til^ epiff. 39. 

(tf) Tiie reader k not to imagine tbat this rttatee to Helvi«* 
dint Priacusi who was banished, and mu«dere4 ia esile» under 
the emperor Vespat^an* See this Tract, 8ect« iL note fd). If 
the i^bgy which Sttetdnius (in Vespas. s. 15) onkes lar the 
eonduet of Vespasian, be Sounded In tnttb» it is huppf tor the 
memory of the emperor: if otherwise» Vespasian^ bj hi» die* 
simulation, paid a compliment to virtue. Elizabeth played the 
same card in the execution of Queen Mary* The Helvidims 
mentioned in this place by Tacitus, was the son of tbe great 
and good man, so often celebrated by Tacitos. See his dm* 
racter, Hist. b. iv. s. 5. Sec also this Tract, sect. \L mite {by 
Suetonius says, Domitian destroyed Helvidiua the son^be* 
cause, in a dramatic jiiecej called Paris and OBirom^ he 
threw out a sarcastic reflection on the divorce of the emperor. 
Sueton. in Domit, s. 10. Publicius Certus was the person who 
undertook the accusation of Helvidius the son, in the reign of 
Domitian, A. U. C. 847, A. D. 94. PUny tbe younger relates 
the proceeding with indignation. He says a great friendship 
subsisted between him and Helvidius, the son; as gireat as he 
could cultivate with a person, who, in dread of those danger- 
ous times, endeavoured, 1^ living ia obscurity andretirementi 
to conceal his excellent character, and no less remarkabie 
virtues. And, besides, among the many flagitious acts of those 
depkirable times nothing appealed to him moreatrocioiiS) tbaa 
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that a senator, in the senate, should lay hands upon a senator; 
a praetor, upon a nian of consular dignity; a judge, upon a. 
person accused. Porro inter muita tcelera multorum^ nullum 
atrocius videbatur^ guam quod in eenatUj senator 9enatoriy pr4t' 
toriue consulari^ reo judex manu9 intulisaet. Lib. ix. ep. 1 3. 
This explains what Tacitus means, when he says, our ovm 
hands led Helvidius to firison. As the &thers suffered this in- 
dignity, Tacitus (who was himself a senator) oratorically says 
the vhole order did it; our hands dragged him to prison. It 
will be proper to add, that Pliny, as soon as Domitian was put 
to death, determined to revenge the cause of his injured friend. 
With that intent, in the very beginning of Nervals reign, he 
entered the senate, and there brought forward his charge 
against PuUiciits Certus. The whole assembly was thrown into 
an uproar, and Pliny was, for some time, prevented from pur- 
smng the thread of his speech. In the modem phrase, he was 
caUed to order by the consul. When it came regulariy to his 
turn, he renewed the charge, and, by his eloquence, wrought 
such a wonderful change of sentiment in the minds of the 
fathers, that he carried his point, which was to hinder Certus 
from enjoying the honour of the consulship, to which he then 
stood next in succession, for the year of Rome 85 1, A. D. 98. 
Pliny's accusation was in 97. The effect was answerable to the 
wish of the public-s|Hrited orator; another consul was appoint- 
ed in the room of Cbrtus, who, in a short time after, was 
seized with his last illness, and died, according to the report 
of the time, crying out in his delirious fits, that he saw Pliny 
pursuing him sword in hand. See the whole account, b. ix. 
ep. 13. 

(/) Maurictts and Arulenus Rusticus were brothers, united 
not only by the ties of natural affection, but by their manners 
and congenial virtues. They were cruelly separated in the 
sight of the senate, when Rusticus was hurried away to execu- 
doD, ttid Maurieus ordered into banishment. An account of 
the former has been given, sect. iL note (a). The latter was 
restored to his country in the beginning of Nerva's reign, as 
appears in Pliny, b. i. ep. 5, where his character is said to be 

Vol. VI. 2 I 
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that of a man of sound sense and judgmenti formed by expe* 
rience, and by his deep sagacity able from past events to vreigb 
and measure' the future. See his answer to Nerva, this sect, 
note (c). 

(g) The senate, amidst all these tragic issues, sat without 
voice or sentiment; a timid and speechless assembly, as Pliny 
has it, Curia timida et elinguia. They submitted, with passive 
' obedience, to the tyrant's will; and therefore Tacitus says that 
their hands were imbrued in the blood of Senecio. See sect. ii. 
note (A). 

(h) Domitian's complexion was of so deep a red, that no- 
thing could add to his natural colour, and he was therefore said 
by Pliny to be a man of unblushing arrogance. See sect, xxxix. 
note (Jb). The critics have objected to Tacitus, that, in this 
place, he seems too fond of an antithesis: he places, they say, 
the settled crimson of a tyrant's countenance, which fortiQed 
him against all shame, in opposition to the pale sickly horror 
of wretches, who dreaded their final doom from, his approach. 
But if (as we have seen, sect. xxix. note b) Pliny, who studied 
no contrast, thought the fact worth recording, by what law in 
Quintilian, or any other good, judge of fine writing, was Taci- 
tus to be precluded from an imitation of truth and nature? The 
fixed vermilion of the cheek was peculiar to Domitian: with 
other men, a sudden emotion of anger forces the blood into the 
face, and nature gives that unerring signal. Seneca has observ- 
ed, that men are then chiefly terrible, when the £ice reddens, 
and shame has thrown out all its symptoms. Sylla was then 
most to be dreaded, when his blood rushed into his counte- 
nance. Qiddamj nunquam magis gtmm cum erubuerinty timendi 
sunt; guan omnem verecundiam effuderint, Sylla tunc erat vio- 
lentusimusy cum /aciem ejus sangui» ivrvaserat. Seneca, ep. xi. 
This was not the case of Domitian: a settled ferocity glowed 
on his cheeks, and the men, who knew themselves marked out 
for destruction, trembled at his approach. 

(0 Tacitus and his wife, at the time of Agrlcola's death, had 
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been four years absent from Rome; on what account we are no 
where told. Some critics suppose, that he was banished by 
Domitian; but this seems to be without foundation. Lipsius is 
of opinion, that his retreat was voluntary; being a man incapa- 
ble of beholding, with a passiye spirit, the sufferings of his 
fellow citizens, under a bloody and destructive tyrant. The 
ifvhole of this passage, in which the author addresses himself 
to Agricola, is, perhaps, as beautiful, as pathetic, and as elegant 
an apostrophe, as can be found in Tully, or any of the most 
admired orators. When the author says, in the last glimpae of 
lights you looked round with an asking eye for something that 
was absent^ Novissima in lxjce desiderayerb ALiquin 
ocuLi Tui, we feel the stroke of tenderness; we are transport- 
ed in fancy to the bedside, and we love to gaze on the expiring 
hero. If Warburton in the conclusion of the Essay on Man, 
could find the five sources of the sublime, we may, with better 
reason, say, this apostrophe contains them all. Brotier quotes 
a passage from the late King of Prussia's funeral oration on 
Prince Henry of Prussia, in which he finds either a fine imi- 
tation of Tacitus, or the sympathy of congenial minds. O 
firince! qui saviez combien vous m'Stiez cher; combien votre 
fiersonne m*6toit firScieuse; si la voix des^vrvans fieut sefaire 

entendre des morts^ firStez attention a une -uoix^ qui nevousfuf 
fias inconnue; souffrez que ce fragile monument^ le seuly hilasi 

que je fiuis Mger d votre mimoire^ vous soit ilevi. See Eloge 

du Prince Henri j par S, M, le Roi de Prusse. 

Section XLVI. 
(a) Tacitus, in this place, speaks hypothetically, but with an 
apparent disposition to embrace the system of the best and 
wisest men, and, it may be added, the persuasion of mankind 
in every age and nation. That the soul of man is not extin- 
guished with his animal life, but passes, in that awful moment, 
into some new region of existence, or transmigrates into some 
other being, has been, at all times, the opinion, or the con- 
jecture, or the wish, of the rudest and most savage tribe^; 
and this universal consent, Cicero observes in the first Tus- 
culan, ill the law of nature speaking in the human heart.* Omni 
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nuttm in re coiutnno omnium geniium lex nafura fiutanda est. 
Men of study and deep speculation adopted what they saw 
rooted in the mass of the people; soldi having no better gmde 
than the dim light of natures they established th^ schools of 
philosophy, and taught their different systems. The Socratic 
and Platonic professors declared for the immortality of the 
soul, and some of their proofs are short of nothing but reve- 
lation. The Stoic sect did not embrace the doctrine in its full 
extent: according to their hypothesis, certain chosen spirits 
might have their existence prolonged in a future world, but 
not to eternity. They allowed us, says Cicero, the durat'ion of 
a crow, admitting that the soul may exist hereafter, but not 
for ever. Stoici autem uauram nobis hrgiuntur tamquam cor» 
* nicibuss diu mansuroa aiuni ammoB; semper negant, Firat Tua" 
cuUm^ s. 32. It was reserved for Epicurus to deny the attri* 
butes of the supreme being, and to teach the gloomy doctrine 
of annihilation. That philosopher, however, did not long make 
head against the general sense of mankind. He gained some 
apostates; but their writings have long since disappeared, and 
their tenets are now supported by the poetry of Lucretius 
only. Macrobius, in his remarks on the Somnium Scrriojris 
of Cicero, has mentioned the triumph of a better and more 
moral doctrine. The immateriality, he says, as well as the 
immortality of the soul, has gained the general assent. Obti- 
nuit nan minna de incorfioraUtate anitne^ guam de tmmortalitate 
aententia, Cicero, in vaiious parts of his works, maintained the 
same doctrine, and in one admirable sentence seems to have 
compressed the whole force of the argument. That, he says, 
which feels, which thinks, which deliberates, and wills, is of 
heavenly origin, and, for that reason, must be immortal. Quid" 
quid eat iilud^ quod aentit^ quod aafiity quod vulty quod vigetf 
cteleate et divinum eafy ob eamque rem aiemum aii neceaae eat. 
But this doctrine, amidst the contentions of dogmatical sects» 
was far from being established. Wise men embraced it. Uf 
aafiientibua placet^ says Tacitus, and he may be allowed to have 
embraced the n>ost orthodox opinion. If the immortality of the 
soul was not a settled article of his creed, at a time when the 
light of revelation was not yet diffused over the Christian 
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world, it is boweveir probttbley tlmt he, who possessed a com- 
prehenave and sublime undersunding, was not content with 
the grovelling notion of fallhig into nothing, but aspired, and 
wished, and hoped, to enjoy a future state of immortality. He 
was conscious of the dignity of human nature, and thence 
proceeded the fine address to the departed s^it of hb Cither* 
in-law. 

(6) The text is left by the copyists in a mangled condition. 
The words, as they' stand, cannot be reduced to any kind of 
sense. Mmiratione tefiotiusj tc7nfioraUbu9 laudibus^ e/, n natura 
su/ifieditety militum decoremue. Lipsius and Grotius have con- 
tributed their assistance. The forpaer reads, jidmiratione tc 
fiotiusy te temfioraUbua laudibua; and (instead of miUtum^ which 
is totally unintelligible) Grotius adds, nmiUtudine decoremus. 
Out of the word aindUtudine a bad transcriber might make 
militum. La Bletterie thinks it might be amuiatuy and that 
conjecture has been adopted in the translation. 

(c) Cicero has a sentiment analogous to what is here said by 
Tacitus. Servius Sulpicius could leave no monument equal to 
the portrait of his manners, his virtue, his constancy, and his 
talents, which still survived in his son. Milium monumentum 
clarius Servius Sulfiiciua relinquere fiotueratj guam effigiem mO" 
rum ntorum -uirtutisy conatantia^ ingeniiyjilium. See the Tenth 
Philipfiic, Martial, in a elegant epigram, wishes that the 
painter's art could delineate the manners and the mind of his 
friend: that would make the best picture in the world. 

Ars utinam mores animumque effingere posset; 
Palchrior in terris nulla tabella foret 

Lib. X. epig. 32. 

(c{) So we read in Horace: 

Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi; sed omnes illachrymabiles 

Urgentur, ignotique longS. 

Nocte, carent quia vate sacro. 

Lib. iv. ode 9* 
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Vain wtB the chief's, the sage^s pride; 
They had no poet, and they died: 
In vain they schemM, in yam they bledi 
They had no poet, and are dead. Pope. 

(jt) Pliny, the eotisul, returned thanks to Tacitus for desiring 
an account of the elder Pliny's death, that he might transmit 
it with truth to posterity. His uncle, he says, if celebrated by 
such a writer, will be immortal. Pliny, b. vi. epist. 16. That 
.part, however, of our author's works has not come down to us, 
and the prophecy has so far failed. The prediction of Tacitus 
is completely verified: Agricola is rendered immortal; he lives 
in the historian's page, and will continue to do so, as long as 
lyen retain a taste for the best and truest model of biography. 
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THE scene of the following Dialogtie is laid in the dzth year 
of Vespasian, A. U. C. 838, A. D. 75. The commentators are 
much divided in their opinions about the real author; his work 
they all agree is a masterpiece in the kind; written with taste 
and judgment; entertaining, profound, and elegant. But whe- 
ther it is to be ascribed to Tacitus, Quintilian, or any other 
person, whom they cannot name, is a question upon which 
they have exhausted a store of learning. They have given us, 
according to their custom, much controversy, yd little deci- 
sion. In this field of conjecture Lipsius led the way. He pub- 
lished, in 1 574, the first good edition of Tacitus, with judicious 
emendations of the text, and notes to illustrate every passage 
which he thought wanted explanation. He was, beyond all 
question, a man of genius and great erudition. He, and Casau- 
bon, and Scaliger, were called the triumvirate of literature. 
Lipsius, however, stands distinguished by his taste, and his 
politeness. Commentators in general seem to think, as Doctor 
Bentley expressed it, that they are riding tofioeterity ufion the 
back of an ancient ; and being well mounted, they imagine that 
to prance, and shew all their paces, and dash through thick 
and thin, and bespatter all who come in their way, is the true 
dignity of a cdtic. Lipsins was not of this class: to great leam- 

VoL. VI. 3 K 
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iog he united a fine taste, and polished manners. He thought 
for himself, and he decided with candour; never dogmatical, 
or presuming to dictate to others. He says expressly, Dicome^ 
nam a&U nihil finsco quod sequantur. With regard to the pre- 
sent Dialogue, had it not come down to us in a mutilated state, 
he pronounces it in point of style, beauty of invention, and 
sound judgment, equal to the best models of antiquity. But 
who was the real author seems to him a problem not easy to 
be solved. He sees nothing of the manner peculiar to Tacitus: 
in the place of brevity, he finds diffusive periods, and the rich, 
the florid, and the amplified sentence, instead of the concise, 
the close and nervous. An author, he admits, may, by con- 
tinued practice, acquir» a oast of thought and expression not 
to be found in his early productions; but still he must retain 
some traces of his original mannev. The age of Tacitus does, 
not seem to him to correspond with the time, when the 
speakers in the Dinlegue met tp discuss the question* Tacitosy 
he says, iras promotec} by Vespasian, and from that wcum* 
■tance he Mprs thai he was not sp young, as the wriler of 
the Dia)0gue reimsents himself in the first sectien« He 
oQCf t^iQught that Quintiliaa had the beat dairn» amce liuifc 
writer, IP the iptrpductiop to the sixth book of his Institutes, 
ffiys expressly thai he published a treatise on the subject; Zi» 
^nfni, fU€m de €0U$ie porrt^^ (i(oquen$i4g trndd: but» upon due 
refieptipB, li^pis Curly owns, that QuintiUan, in the sixth of 
Vespasif») was &r frem being a young man. He adds, whether 
it be ascribed to Tacitus, or Quintiyan, no inconvenience can 
arise, since the tract itself is beautiful; but, as to himself hia 
doubts are not removed; he still remains in suspense. Cum 
muUn dixerimj claudo tamen omnia Aoe re$fion$Oi mihi mo« li« 
qvBRE. Qronovius, Pichena, Ryckius, Rhenanus, and others» 
h%ve entered warmly into the dispute. An elegant modem 
writer has hazarded a new conjecture. The last of Sir Thomas 
Fitzosborne*s Letters is a kind of preikce to Mr. Melmoth^ 
Translation pf the Dialogue before us. He says, of all the can* 
versatipn-pieces, whether ancient or modern, either of the 
moral c(r polite kind, he knows not one more elegantly writtea 
than the little anonymous Dialogue concerning the rise and 
decline of eloquence among the Romans. He calls it anonym- 
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0U8» thougk he is awRre^ that it hat hcco atcribed not only t» 
TacitttSi and QiuntUkii, but tren to SneUNiiUa. The teaaoaoa, 
however are so incoDclusave» that he is incliiitd to give it te 
the jouDger Pliny. He thinks it perfectly coincides with 
Pliny's age; it is addressed so one of his particular friend^ 
and is marked with simiiar expressions and sentiinclita. 
Buty with all due submiasioo to Mr. Melmoth, his new can* 
didate cannot long hold us in suspense. It appears in the 
account of the eruption of Mount Vesuvius, in which Pliny's 
unele lost his life, A. U. C. 832» A. D. f 9, that Pliny was 
then eighteen years cld| and» as the Dialogue was in 898, 
he could then be no more than fourteen; a time of life» when 
he was heither fit to be adinitted to a leamlKi debate^ nor 
capable of understandikig it. Besides this, tw^ lelterS to Us 
friend Fabius, are still extant; one in the first booki opist. 1 1) 
the other, book vii. epist. S. No menticm of the Dialogue occurs 
in either of those letters, nor in any other part of his irotk^ k 
circumstance, which could scarce have happened to a writer 
so tenderly anxious about his literary character, if the work in 
questi<m had been the production of his pen. Brotier» the lasti 
and, it may be said, the best of all the editors of Tacitus, is <if 
opuiion that a tract, so beautiful and judicious, ought not, 
without better reasons than have been as yet assigned* to be 
adjudged from Tacitus to any other writer. He relies muoh 
mi the first ediUon, which was published atVtoice (U08)| 
containing the six last books of the Annals (the six first not 
bemg then found), the five books of the History, and the Dia- 
k^e* intitled» ComeUi Tatid £gmii9 Romard JHahgU9 de 
0ratoribu9 clarU* There were also, in the Vatican, manuscript 
copies of the Dialogue 4e Oratoriktu» In 1515, when the six 
first Annals were found in Germany, a new edition, under the 
patronage of Leo X. was published by BeroaldttSi carefulix 
collated with the manuscript, which was afterwards placed in 
the Florentine Librsay; Those early authorities preponderate 
with Brotier agunst aU modem conjecture; more especially, 
since the age of Tachus agrees with the time of the Dialogue* 
He was four years older than his friend Fliiiy, and» at eigh« 
teen, might properly be allowed by his friends to be of their 
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partf. In two yean afterwards (A. U. C. 830), he married 
Agricola's daughter, fuid he expressly says (Life of Agricola, 
seci. ix.), that he was theu a very young man. Tlie arguments, 
drawn by the seyeral commentat^mi from the difference of 
style, Brotier thinks are of no weight. The style of a young 
author will naturally differ from what he has settled by prac- 
tice at an advanced period of life. This has been obsenred in 
many eminent writers, and in none more than Lipsius himself. 
His language, in the outset, was easy, flowing, and elegant; but, 
as he adTanced in years, it became stiff, abrupt, and harsh. 
Tacitus relates a conTersation on a literary subject; and in such 
a piece, who can expect to find the style of an historian or an 
annalist? For these reascms Brotier thinks that this Dialogue 
may, with good reason, be ascribed to Tacitus. The trsnslator 
enters no ftrther into the controversy, than to say, that in a 
case, where certainty cannot be obtained, we must rest satis- 
fied with the best evidence the nature of the thing will admit. 
The dispute is of no importance; for, as Lapsius says, whether 
we give the Dialogue to Quintilian or to Tacitus, no inconve- 
nience can arise. Whoever was the author, it is a performance 
of uncommon beauty. 

Before we close this introduction, it will not be improper to 
say a word or two about Brotier's Supplement. In the wreck 
of ancient literature a considerable part of this Dialogue has 
perished, and, by consequence, a chasm is left, much to be la- 
mented by every reader of taste. To avoid the inconvenience 
of a broken context, Brotier has endeavoured to compensate 
for the loss. What he has added, will be found in the progress 
of the work; and as it is executed by the learned editor with 
great elegance, and equal probability, it is hoped that the in- 
sertion of it will be more agreeable to the reader, than a dull 
pause of melancholy regret. 

Section I. 

(a) Justus Fabius was consul A. U. C. 864, A. D. 11 1. But 

as he did not begin the year, his name does not appear in the 

Fasti Consulares. There are two letters to him from his 

friend Pliny; the first, lib. i. epist. U; the other, lib. vii. ep. 2. 
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It is remaikable, that, in the last, the author talks of sending 
some of his writings for iiis friend's perusal; gumram qmdp9^ 
tiamtnum er nugit men tiH exMeatn; but not a word is said 
about the decline of eloquence. 

Sbctioh II. 
(a) Concerning Matemus nothing is known with any kind 
of certainty. Dio relates that a sophist^ of that name» was put 
to death by Domitiani for a school declamation against tyrants; 
but not one of the commentators ventures to assert that he 
was the Curiatius Matemus^ who makes so conspicuous a. 
figure in the Dialogue before us. 

(t) No mention is made of Marcus Aper, either by Quin« 
tilian or Pliny. It is supposed that he was father of Marcus 
Flavitts Aper, who was substituted consul A. U. C. 883, A. D. 
130. His oratorical character, and that of Secundus, as we find 
them drawn in this section, are not unOke what we are told by 
Cicero of Crassus and Antonius. Crassus, he says, was not 
willing be thought destitute of literature, but he wishied to 
have it said of him, that he despised it, and preferred the good 
sense of the Romans to the refinements of Greece. Antonius, 
on the other hand, was of opinion that his fiime would rise to 
greater magnitude, if he was considered as a man wholly illi- 
terate, and void of education. In this manner they both ex- 
pected to increase their popularity; the former, by despising 
the Greeks, and the latter by not knowing them. Fuit hoc in 
utroque eorum, ut CraaszLs non tarn exUtimari veUet non didi^ 
ciase^ guam iUa deM/neerCi et nottrorum hominum in vmni gC' 
nere firudentiam Greets anteferre, Ant<mu8 autem probabiUo^ 
rem pofiulo orationem /ore cenaebat suam^ n omnind didicieee 
nunquamfiutaretur; atque ita ae uterque grtroioremfore^ ai alter 
contemnerej alter ne noaae qtUdem Gntcoa videretur. Cicero 
De Orat. lib. u. cap. 1. 

(c). Quintilian makes honourable mention of Julius Secun- 
dus, who, if he had not been prematurely cut off, would have 
transmitted his name to posterity amongst the most celebrated 
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orators. He would hare ^idikdi aDd he waft dialjF deiRg it) 
whatever was requisite to complete his orali^ical f^enlusi and 
idl that could be desired» wa^ mord vapour in argum«it» and 
more attention to matter and sentiment than td the choice of 
words. But he died too sooOf and his fame was» in some de« 
gree, intercepted. He has^ notwithstanding} left a considerable 
name. His diction was rich and copaousf he explained ev^ 
thing with grace and elegance; his periods flowed with a sua- 
vity that charmed his audi^ce; his language» when metapho- 
rical) was b^, yet accurate^ and» if he haaarded an imusual 
phrase, he was justified by the energy with which his meaning 
was conveyed. Ju&o Secundo^ » longtor^frntigiaset mtaa^ clark* 
mmum fir^fecto nomen oratoria afiud fiosteros foret, Adjeciaaet 
efdmj atgue adjieieboij c£teri$ viriutibua akU^ quod deMerari 
poieat; id eat autem^ ut eaaet muito magia fiugnux^ ef a^iua ad 
cufam return ab elocuHone reafikereU Otietum interceftsua 
quoque ntagnutn aiH vindieat iocum. Ea eat fatundia^ toHta in 
exfiUcandoj quod velity gratia; tarn candidum^ et ttnej et a^etio* 
aum dicendi genua; tanta verbotumi ttiitm qum aaaumftta auni^ 
profirietaa; tanta in qmbuadam^ ex fierieuio fietitia^ aignfficantia. 
Quintil. lib. x. s. 1 . It is remarkable, that Quintilian^^^in his list of 
Roman orators» has neither mentioned Matemuft» or Marcus 
Aper« The Dialogue, for that reason, seems to be imiwoperly 
ascribed to him: men who figure so much in the enquiry con- 
cerning oratory, would not have been omitted by the critiC) 
who thought their conversation worth recording. 

Sbctios in. 
(a) Thyestea was a common and popukr aobfeet of ancient 
tragedy. 

Indignatur item privatis» et prope socco 
Dig^i» carminibus narrari scena Tbyestae. 

HoKAT. Alts Pear. ver. 90. 

{b) It was the custom of the colonies, and municipal towns, 
to pay their court to some great orator at Rome, in order to 
obtain his patronage, whenever they should have occasion to 
apply to the senate for a redress of-grievaiicea« 
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(c) Domitius wis another subject ef tragedy, taken from 
the Roman stoiy. Who he was does not clearly appear. Brotier 
thinks it was Domitius, the avowed enemy of Julias Caesar, 
who moved in the senate for a law to recal that general from 
the command of the army in GauU and, afterwards, on the 
breaking out of die civil war, fell bravely at the battle of Phar« 
salia. See Suetonius, Life of Nero, section S. Such a character 
might furnish the subject of a tragedy. The Roman poets 
were in the habit of enrichbg their drama with domestic oc- 
currences, and the practice was applauded by Horace. 

Nee minimum meruSre decus, vestig^ Graeea 
Attsi desere» et celebrare domestica facta. 

Aas PoaT. v«r. 286. 

No path to fame our poets left untried; 
Nor small their merit, when with conscious pride 
They acom'd to take from Greece the stpried theme. 
But dar'd to sing their own domestic fame. 

Francis's Horacz. 

Section V. 
(a) There were at Rome several eminent men of the name 
of Bassua. With regard to the person, here called Saleius 
BassuS) the commentators have not been able to glean much 
in&rmadon* Some have contended that it was to him Persius 
addressed his sixth satire: 

Admovit jam brums foco te» Basse, Sabino. 

But if we may believe the old scholiast, his name was Casius 
BassDSi It muph admired lyric poet, who was living on his 
own &ru!), at the time when Mount Veauvius discharged iu 
torrents of fire» and made the country round a scene of deso- 
latiou- The poet and his house were overwhelmed by the 
erttptiQn ^the lava» which happened A* U. C 632, in the reiga 
of Titus. Quiutilian says of him (b. x. ohap« I.)» that if after 
Horace any poet deserfe« to be laentioHed, Caesius Bassus was 
the VMff^ Si quern at^cerf veii^^ if crit Canua Baum. Saleius 
^mm i» oiAtitkM4 kyi iwpo^ «ts m emiDent poet in distress: 
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' At Seirano tenafqae Salefo 



Gloria quuitalibet quid erit, u gtoria ttttmn est? 

Sat. viL ver. 80. 

But to poor Bassus what avails a name, 

To starve on compfiments and empty fame! ' 

DftYPSK*8 JOVBNAI.. 

Quintilian says» he possessed a poetic genius, but so warm 
and Tehement» that, even in an advanced age, his spirit was 
not under the controul of sober judgment. Vehemena et fioeti- 
cum ihgemum Saleii Bassi fuit; nee ifiaum aenectute matU' 
rum. This passage affords an insuperable argument against 
Lipsius» and the rest of the critics, who named Quintilian as 
a candidate for the honour of this elegant composition. Can it 
be imagined that a writer, of fair integrity, would in his great 
work speak of Bassus as he deserved, and in the Dialogue 
overrate him beyond all proportion? Duplicity was not a part 
of Quintilian's character. 

(6) Tacitus, it may be presumed with good reason, was a 
diligent reader of Cicero, Livy, Sallust, and Seneca. He has, 
in various parts of his works, coincidences of sentiment and 
diction, that plainly shew the source from which they sprung. 
In the present case, when he calls eloquence a buckler to 
protect yourself, and a weapon to annoy your adversary, can 
any one doubt but he had his eye on the following sentence in 
Cicero de Oratore? Quid autem tarn neceaaariumy guam tenere 
acmfier armOy quibua vei tectua ifiac eaac fioaaiaj vel /irovocarc 
integroay et te ulciaci laceaaitua? 

(c) Eprius Marcellus is often a conspicuous figure in the 
Annals and the History of Tacitus. To a bad heart he united 
the gift of eloquence. In the Annals, b. xvi. s. 38, he makes 
a vehement speech against Paetus Thraaea, and afterwards 
wrought the destruction of that excellent man. For that ex* 
ploit, he was attacked, in the beginning of Vespasian's reign, 
by Helvidius Priscus. In the History (book iv. s. 7 and 8) we 
see them both engaged in a violent contention. In the firiilow- 
ing year (623), Helvidius in the senate opened an accusation 
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in form; but MarccHus, by using^ his eloquence «ft hfo buckler 
and his ofiensive weapon, was able to ward off the blow. He 
rose from his seat, and, ^ I leave you, he said, i leave you to 
give the law to the senate: reign, if you will, even in the pre« 
sence of the prince.'' See Hist. iv. s. 4$. See aUoi Life of 
Agricoia, s. 1 1, notes (a) and (6). 

SSCTIOK VI. 

(o) To be rich and have no issue, gave to thf persoo so cir- 
cumstanced the highest consequence at Rome. All ranks of 
men paid their court to him. To discourage a life of celibacy, 
and promote pqxiladon, Augustus passed a law, called Pafiw. 
Pf^ifiMLi whereby bachelors were subjected to penaltbs. H«oe 
the compliment paid by Horace to his patrqn: 

Diva producas sobolem, patrumque 
Prosperea decreta super jugandls 
Foeminis, prolisque novae feraci 
Lege marita. 

C^aHfir S4«|7i.4M(- 

Bring the springing birth to light. 

And with eVry genial grace 

Prolific «f an endless race, 
OhS Grown our rowa» and bless the nnptiai nte* 

Francis's H0s4.cs. 

But marriage was not brought into fashion. In proportion to 
the rapid degeneracy of the manners under the emperors, 
celibacy grew into respect; insomuch, that we find (Annals^ 
xii. s. 52) a man too strong for his prosecutors, because h6 
was rich, old, find childless. ydltUfgue fiecurdosd orbitate et «e- 
nectd. 

(b) The iJM^ulty of cpenUiig on a sudden questioob with uu- 
preme^tated elQ^iuence, Quintilian says, is the reward of 
study and diligent application. The speech, composed at lei* 
sure, will often want the warmth and energy, which accom^ 
pany the rapid emotions of the mind. The passions, when 
roused and animated, and the images, which present them- 
selves in a glow of enthusiasm, are the inspire» of true elo- 

Vol. VI. 2 L 
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quence« Composition has not always this happy effect; the 
process is slow; languor is apt to succeed; the pasttlons sub- 
side» and the spirit of the discourse evaporates. Maximus vera 
•tudiorum fructu9 eaty et velut firandum guoddam am/UisHmum 
longi laboritf ex tempore dicendifacuUaa. Pectus eat erdnij quod 
diaertoa faHty et via mentia. Ahm beni eoncefiti affectiUj et re- 
centea rerum imaginea continuo imfietu feruntur^ gute notmun' 
guam mord atiU refrigeacunty et dilate non revertuntur. Quin- 
tiiian, lib. x. cap. 7. 

Section VII. 
(a) The translation is not quite accurate in this place. The 
original says, when I obtained the iaticiavey and the English 
calls it the manly govm^ which) it must be admittedi is not the 
exact sense. The toga viriliay or the Tnanly govm^ was assumed» 
when the youth came to man's estate, or the age of seventeen 
years. On that occasion the friends of the young man conduct- 
ed him to the forum (or sometimes to the capitol), and there 
invested him with the new gown. This was called dUa tiroei' 
rdi; the day, on which he commenced a tiroy pr a candidate for 
preferment in the army. The laticlave was an additional ho- 
nour often granted at the same time. The sons of senators 
and patricians were entitled to that distinction, as a matter of 
right: but the young men, descended from such as were not 
patricians, did not wear the laticlave^ till they entered into the 
service of the commonwealth, and undertook the functions of 
the civil magistracy. Augustus Caesar changed that custom. 
He gave leave to the sons of senators, in general, to assume 
the laticlave^ presently after the time of putting on the toga 
virUiay though they were not capable of civil honours. The 
emperors who succeeded, allowed the same privilege, as a 
&vour to illustrious families. Ovid speaks of himself and his 
brother assuming the manly gfmn and the laticlave at the 
same time: 

Intewa, tacito passu labentibus annis, 
Libcrior fratri sumpta mlhique toga; 
Induitorque humeria cum Utopiirpura4:lav9. 
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Pliny Oie younger shewst that the hdcUnte was a &vour 
granted by the emperor od particular occaaioos. He says, he 
applied for his friend» and sueceeded: Ego Mcxto iatumciavum 
a C^sare nottro imfoetravi. Lib. ii. epist. 9. The lattuciavua 
was a robe worn by consuls» praetors, generals in triumph» 
and senators» who were called latielavU» Their sons were ad- 
mitted to the same honour; but the emperors had a power to 
bestow this garment of distinction» and all privileges belong- 
ing to it» upon such as they thought worthy of that honour. 
This is what Marcus Aper says, in the Dialogue» that he ob- 
tained; and» when the translation mentions the manly govm^ the 
expression falls short of the speaker's idea. Dacier has given 
an account of the iaHcUrvcy which has been well received by 
the learned. He tells us» that whatever was made to be put on 
another thing» was called clavus^ not because it had any re- 
semblance to a nail» but t>ecause it was made an adjunct to 
another subject. In fact» the clavi were purple galloons» with 
which the Romans bordered the fore part of the tunic» on both 
sides» and» when drawn close together» they formed an orna- 
ment in the middle of the vestment. It was» for that reason» 
called by the Greeks» ^irMrw^^v^fy. The broad galloons made 
the laHclave, and the narrow the ar^iuHclave, The iatzclave^ 
Dacier adds» is not; to be confounded with the firatexta. The 
latter was» at first» appropriated to the magistrates» and the 
sacerdotal order; but» in time» was extended to the sons of 
eminjent families» to be worn» as a mark of distinction» till the 
age of seventeen» when it was laid aside for the manly gown. 
See Dacier's Horace^ lib. i. sat. 5; and see Kennet's Roman 
AntiquUieay p. 306. 

{b) Marcus Aper» Julius Secundus» and Curiatius Matemus» 
according to Brotier and others, were natives of Gaul. Aper 
(section x.) mentions the Gauls as their common countrymen: 
J^e gtUd de GeUlU nostria loquamur. If that was the fact» a nevy 
man at Rome would have difficulties to surmount. Ammianus 
Marcellinus (a Latin historian of the fourth century) says, that 
at Rome the people despised every thing that did not grow 
before their eyes within the walls of the city» except the rich. . 
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wlio btd na chiMrens and the ▼enenittoB pud to such ss bad 
no heirs was altogether incredible* yUe CM^e fiddqvid extra 
urbU fiommium naacitur^ datimanti nee eredi fioteat qua obBegui* 
orum divermtate colunfur hondnea sine HberU Rom»* Lib. xir. 
•• 5. In such a c\\j a young man md a stranger could not ex« 
pect to be favoured. 

(c) All causes of a priyate mKore were heard before the 
eentumviri. Three were chosen out of every tribe, and the 
tribes amounted to five-and'thirty, so that in fact 105 were 
chosen; bat, for the sake of a round number, they were called 
OEMTUM viRi. The causes that were heard before that juris» 
tion are enumerated by Ckero, De Orat. lib. i. s. 38. 

((Q The translation sfnys, the wiiU and ewUeiU of the rieh$ 
but it is by no means certain that those words coayey the 
meaning of the text, which simply says, nee codicilUs datur. 
After due enquiry, it appears that codiciiiua was used by the 
Latin authors, for what we now call the letters fiatent of a 
firince. Codicils, in the modem sense of the word, impl3ring a 
supplement to a will, were unknown to the ancient Roman 
law. The Twelve Tables mention testaments only. Codicils^ 
in aid to wills, were first introduced in the time of Augustus; 
but, whatever their operation was, l^acies granted by those 
additional writings were for some time of no validity. To 
confirm this, we are told that the daughter of Lentulus dis- 
charged certain legacies, which, being given by codicil, she 
was not bound to pay. In time, however, codicils, as an addi- 
tion made by the testator to his will, grew into use, and the le- 
gacies thereby granted were confirmed. This might be the 
case in the sixth year of Vespasian, when the Dialogue passed 
between the parties; but it is, notwithstanding, highly proba- 
ble, that the word codicUH means, in the passage befbre us, the 
letters fiatent qf the firince. It is used in that sense by Sueto- 
nius, who relates, that Tiberius, after passing a night and two 
days in revelling with Pomponius t^'iaccus and Lucius Piso, 
granted to the former the province of Syria, Mid made the lat- 
ter prsefect of the city; dedariog them, in the fiattnts^ plea- 
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safit comtHusiotis, and thefiiendi ofatt hour; CodkMs quo^e 
jucftruHaHmoM et 9Wimum hM^rum atfUeot flrofe99U9. Suet, in 
Tib, s. 4». 

(t) The eortlmon ]>eople aite calledi in the original, rtimVa* 
tu% fto/iulu9; that class of men, who wore the tunic^ and not the 
foffOj or the Roman gown. The tunica^ or dMl^oat, was the 
commQH gartnent worn within dooi^s, and Mroad, under 
th^ toga. Kehnet ftays, the firoietarU^ the tatiite censij and the 
rest of the dregs of the city, could not afford to wear the 
fogay and therefore went in their tunicai whence Horace says 
(lib. i. epist. T), 

Vilia vendentem tunicato scruta popello. 

The TOO A, howeyet, was the peculiar dress of the lloman 
people. ViaoiL dist|ji^ishes his countrymen by their mode 
of apparel: • 

Romanos rerum domlnos, gentemque togataro. 

But, though this was the Roman habit, the lower citizens were 
obliged to appear abroad in their tunica^ or close garhient. 
The love of praise is so eager a passion, that the public ora- 
tor is here represented as delighting in the applause of the 
rabble. Persius, the satirist, has said the same thing: 

Fulehrum est digito monstrari^ et dlcere» Hxc est. , 

Section VIII. 
(a) The character of Eprius Marcellus has been already 
stated, section v. note (c). Crispus Vibius is mentioned as a 
man of weight and influence^ Annals^ book xiv. s. 28. Quin- 
tilian has mentioned him to his advantage; he calls him, book 
V. chap. 13, a man of agreeable and elegant talents, vir in- 
genu jucundi et elegantish and again, Vibius Crispus was dis- 
tinguished by the elegance of his composition, and the sweet- 
ness of his manner; a man born to please, but fitter for private 
suits, than for the importance of public causes. £t Vibius 
Crispus, contftositua^ ctjucundua^ et deleetationi natua; firivatia 
tamen cauaUy quam fiublicUy melior. Lib. x. cap. 1. 
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(b) Which of these two men was born at Capua, and which 
at Vercellae, is not clearlf expressed in the originaL Epiius 
Marcellas, who has been described of a prompt and daring; 
spirit, ready to embark in every mischief, and by his elo- 
quence able to give colour to the worst cause^ must at this 
time have become a new man, since we find him mentioned 
in this Dialognciwith unbounded praise. He, it seems, and 
Vibius Crispl» 'were the faTOurites at Vespasian's court. 
Vercellae, now Ferceily was situated in the eastern part oi 
Piedmont. Caftuoy rendered famous by Hannibal, was a city 
in Campania, alwajrs deemed the seat of pleasure. 

'(c) Vespaaan is sud to have been, what is uncommon 
amodg sovereign princes, a patient hearer of truth. His atten- 
tion to men of letters may be considered as a proof of that as- 
sertbn. The younger Pliny tells us, that his uncle, the author 
of the Natural History, used to visit Vespasian before day* 
light, and gained admittance to the emperor, who devoted his 
nights to study, jfnte lucem ibat ad Fes/taaianum imfieratorem: 
nam iUe guogue noctibua utebatur. Lib. ill. epist. 5« 

Section IX. 

(a) Agamemnon and Jason were two &vourite dramatic 
subjects with the Roman poets. After their example, the mo- 
dems seem to have been enamoured with those two Grecian 
heroes. Racine has displayed the former, in his tn^edy of 
Iphigenia, and the late Mr. Thomson in a performance of great 
merit, entitled Agamemnon. Comeille, and ^e late Mr. Glo* 
ver, thought Jason and Medea worthy of their talents. 

(b) Saleius Bassus has been already mentioned, s. v. note 
(a). It may be added in this place, that the critics of hb time 
concurred in giving him the warmest praise, not only as a 
good and excellent man, but also as an eminent and admirable 
poet. He was descended from a family of distinction, but was 
poor and often distressed. Whether he or Caesius Bassus 
was the friend of Persius, is not perfectly clear. Be the fact as 
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U toajf the satirist describes a fine poet> and his verses were 
applicable to either of them: 

Jamne lyrd, et tetrico vivant tibl pectine chords? 
Mire opifex numeris veterum primordia reruniy 
Atque marem strepttam fidis intendisse Latinz; 
Mox jttvenes agitare jocos, et poUice honesto 
Egregiot lonsae senea. 

PBMxvSf sat yL 

(c) Before the invention of printing, copies were not easily 
multiplied. Authors were eager to enjoy their fame, and the 
pen of the transcriber was slow and tedious. Public rehearsals 
were the road to fame. But an audience was to be drawn to- 
gether by interest, by solicitation, and public advertisements. 
Pliny, in one of his letters, has given a lively description of 
the diiEculties which the author had to surmount. Thb year^ 
he says, has produced poets in great abundance. Scarce a day 
has passed in the month of April, without the recital of a 
poem. But the greater part of the audience comes with re- 
luctance; they loiter in the lobbies, and there enter into idle 
chat, occasionally desiring to know, whether the poet is in his 
pulpit? has he begun? is his preface over? has he almost 
finished? They condescended, at last, to enter the room; they 
looked round with an air of indifference, and soon retired^ 
some by stealth, and others with open contempt. Hence the 
greater praise is due to those authors, who do not suffer their 
genius to droop, but, on the contrary, amidst the most dis- 
couraging circumstances, still persist to cultivate the liberal 
arts. Pliny adds, that he himself attended all the public read- 
ings, and, for that purpose, staid longer in the city than was 
usual with him. Being, at length, released, he intended, in his 
rural retreat, to finish a work of his own, but not to read it in 
public, lest he should be thought to claim a return of the 
civility, which he had shewn to others. He was a hearer, and 
not a creditor. The favour conferred, if redemanded, ceases 
to be a favour. Magnum firoventum fioetarum annua hie attuUt, 
Toto menae Afirili nullua fer^ die^i quo non recitaret aUquie, 
Tatnetn ad audiendum fiigre coitur. Plerique in atationibua 
aedcnty tanfiuaque audiendia fabuiia conterunt^ ac auMnde aibi 
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nuntiari jukentj an jam recitaier intraveritf an dixtrit iir^fioi'- 
onemy an ex ma^nd parte evolverU librumP Turn demum^ ae 
tunc gtiogue lent^y cunctanterque veniunt^ nee tamen remanent^ 
Med ante Jinem recedunt; alii diaaimulanterj ac /urtim^ aid «tm- 
ftUHtery ac liberh. Bed tanto nuigia laudandi probandifue wnt^ 
guaa a Mcribendi redtandigue studio futc auditorum v^i deddia^ 
vel Hifierbia non retardate Eguidemprofie nendni defui: hUex 
eautiU longiu9y guam deattnaveram^ temfiua in urbe conaumfim, 
Poeaum jam refietere aeceaaum^ et acHbere aligtddy guod non 
recitem^ ne videar^ guorum recitationibua affui^ non auditor 
fuiaae^ aed creditor. JSTam^ ut in atteria rebua^ ita in audiendi 
ojfficioy fierit gratia at refioacatur, Plinj, lib. i. ep. 13. Such 
iiras the state of literature under the worst of the emperors. 
The Augustan age was over. In the reigns pf Tiberius and 
Caligula learning drooped, but in some degree revived under 
the dull and stupid Claudius. Pliny, in the letter above cited> 
says of that emperor, that one day hearing a noise in his pa- 
lace, he enquired what was the cause, and^^ being inforined that 
Nonianus was reciting in public, went immediately to the 
place, and became one of the audience. After that time letters 
met with no encouragement from the great. Lord Shaftesbury 
says, he cannot but wonder how the Romans, after the ex- 
tinction of the Caaarean and Claudian family, and a short in* 
terval of princes raised and destroyed with much disorder and 
public ruin, were able to regain their perishing dominion, 
and retrieve their sinking state, by an after-race of wise and 
able princes, successively adopted, and taken from a private 
state to rule the empire of the world. They were men, who 
not only possessed the military virtues, and supported that sort 
of discipline in the highest degree; but as they sought the 
interest of the world, they did what was in their power to 
restore liberty, and raise again the perishing arts, and the 
decayed virtue of mankind. But the season was past: barbarity 
and goikiciam were already entered into the arts, ere the 
savages made an impression on the empire. See Mvice to an 
Author y part ii. s. 1 . The gothidam^ hinted At by Shaftesbury, 
appears manifestly in the wretched situation, to which the best 
authors were reduced. The poets, who could not hope tp pro- 
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care an audience, haunted the baths and public walks, in or- 
der to &sten on their friends, and, at any rate, obtain a hearing 
for their works. Juvenal says, the plantations and marble 
columns of Julius Fronto resounded with the vociferation of 
reciting poets: 

Frontonis platani oonvulsaque marmora cbnant 
Semper» et asndao ruptx lectore columiuc* 
£xpecte8 eadem a tumino minimoque poetft. 

Sat. i. vcr. 12- 
Th^ same author observes, that the poet who aspired to li- 
terary fame, might borrow an house for the purpose of a pub» 
lie reading; and the great man, who accommodated the writer^ 
mi^ht arrange his friends and freedmen on the back seatSy 
with direction not to be sparing of their applause; but s^l a 
stage or pulpit, with convenient benches, wa^ to be procured» 
and that expense the patrons of letters would not supply. 



> At si dulcedine famx 



Contentus recites, Macalonus commodat aedes. 
Scit dare libeiHos ettrethft in pute «edentes . 
Ordinis/et ma|^as comitom dispone^ tq^a^ ; 
Nemo dahit pisocenim» quanti s«ybselUa. coastent 

Sat. vii. ver. S9. 

Statius, in Juvenal's dme, was a favciurite poet. If he an- 
nounced a reading, his auditors went in crowds. He delighted 
all degrees and ranks of men; but, when the hoifr of applause 
was over, the author was obliged to sell a tragedy to Paris, the 
&mous actor, in order to procure a dinner. 

Curritur ad vocem jucondam» et carmen amicae 
Thebaidos, Ixtam feci^cum Statius urbem» 
Promisitque diem: tandi dulcedine vulgi 
Au^tur; sed cum fregit subsellia versu, 
Esurit, intactam Paridi nisi yendit Agaven. 

Sat. vii. ver. 82. 

This was the hard lot of poetry, and this the state of public 
reading, which Aper describes to his friend Maternus. 

Vol. VI. SI M 
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Section X. 
(o) Horace has the same observation: 



Medlocribus esse poetis 



Non J)ii, non homines, nonconcessSre columns. 

Art of Poetry, veiv372. 

But God and man, and lettered post denies. 
That poets ever are of middling' size. 

Francis's Horace. 

(d) Notwithstanding all that is said, in this Dialogue» of 
Saleius Bassus, it does not appear, in the judgment of Quin- 
tilian, that he was a poet, whose fame could extend itself to 
t3)e distant provinces. Perfection ■ in the kind is necessary. 
Livy, the historian, was at the head of his profession. In con- 
sequence of his vast reputation, we know from Pliny, the con- 
sul, that a natire of the bity of Cadis was so struck with the 
character of that great writer, that he made a journey to 
Rome, with no other intent, than to see that celebrated genius; 
and having gratified iiis curiosity, without staying to view the 
wonders of that magnificeBt city, returned home perfectly 
satisfied. ' JVunquhmne iegisti Gadttatium gutmdam T^H LivU 
nomine gloridque commotuntj ad viaendum eum ab ultimo terra" 
rum orbtvenw^j Btatitnquey ut vid,erat^ abiiaae? Lib. ii. epist. 3. 

(c) In Honfier and V4rgil,,as well as in the dramatic poets of 
the first qrderv we frequently have passages of real eloquence, 
with the difference which Quintilinn raentioi^ks; the poet, he 
says, is a slave to the measure of his verse; and, not being able 
at all times to make use of the true and proper word, he is 
obliged to quit the natural and easy way of expression, and 
avail himself of new modes and turns of phraseology, such as 
tropes, and metaphors, with the liberty of transposing words» 
and lengthening or shortening syllables as he sees occasion. 
Quod alligati ad certam pedum neceasitatem non aemfier firofiriis 
uti fioannt^ »ed defmln a redd vidy necessario adquadam diver' 
ticula confiigiant; necmutareguadam modo verba^aed extendere, 
corrifiercy convert ere^ dividere cogantur. Quint, lib. x. cap. 1. 
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The spe&ker in the Dialogue is aware of this distinction» andf 
subject to itf the various branches of poetry are with him so 
many different modes of eloquence. 

(d) The original has, the citadel of eloquence, which calls 
to mind an admired passage in Lucretius: 

Sed nil dulclus est bene quam munita tenere 
Edita doctrina sapienturo templa serena, 
Despicere unde queas alios, passimque videre 
£rrare> atque Tiam pallantes quacrcre vitae. 

Lib. iL ver. 7. 

(e) It is a fact well known, that in Greece the most illustri- 
ous of both sexes thought it honourable to exercise themselves 
in the exhibitions of the theatre, and even to appear in the 
athletic games. Plutarch, it is true, will have it, that all 
scenic arts were prohibited at Sparta by the laws of Lycurgus; 
and yet Cornelius Nepos assures us, that no Lacedaemonian 
matron, however high her quality, was ashamed to act for 
hire on the public stage. He adds, that throughout Greece» 
it was deemed the highest honour to obtain the prize in the 
Olympic games, and no man blushed to be a performer in 
plays and pantomimes, and give himself a spectacle to the 
people. MUla Lacedamord tarn est nobilia viduoy qua non in 
acenam eat mercede conducta, Magnia in taudibua totd fait 
Gracid vtctorem Olym/iia citari. In acenam vero /iredirej et 
fiofiulo eaae afiectaculo nemini in iiadem gentibua fiUt turftilu* 
dini. Cor. Nep.*fn Prefat. It appears, however, from a story 
told by ^lian (and. cited by Shaftesbury, Advice to an Author, 
part ii« s. 3.), that the Greek women were by law excluded 
from the Olympic games. Whoever was found to transgress, 
or even to cross the river Alpheus, during the celebration 
of that great spectacle, was liable to be thrown from a rock. 
The consequence was, that not one female was detected, ex- 
cept CalH/iatriay or, as others called her, PherenicL This 
woman, disguised in the habit of a teacher of gymnastic ex- 
ercises, introduced her son, Piaidoruay to contend for the vic- 
tor's prize. Her son succeeded. Transported with ]oy at a 
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sight 80 glorious, the mother overleaped the fence, which tn* 
closed the magistrates! and, in the violence of that exertion, 
let fall her garment. She was, by consequence, known to be a 
woman, but absolved from all criminalty. For that mild and 
equitable sentence, she was indebted to the merit of her fa- 
ther, her brothers, and her son, who all obtained the victor's 
crown. The incident, however, gave birth to a new law, 
whereby it was enacted, that the masters of the gymnastic 
art shouldi for the future, come naked to the Olympic games. 
JEUanf lib. x. cap. 1 ; and see Patuamasj lib. v. cap. 6. 

(y*) Nicostratus is praised by Pausanias (lib. v. cap. 20), as 
a great master of the athletic arts. Quinttlian has also record- 
ed his prowess. Nicostratus, whom in our youth we saw ad- 
Taoced in years, would instruct his pupil in every branch of 
his art, and make him, what he was himself, an invincible 
champion. Invincible he was, since, on one and the same 
day, he entered the lists as a wrestler and a boxer, and was 
proclaimed conqueror in both. M nfuerit gut doceHtur^ Hie, 
guem adoletcfntet vidimus^ JSfico9tratu9^ omnibua in eo docendi 
partibu9 tindUier utereturs effidetque illumy quaHa Mcfuit^ luc^ 
tando /tugnandoque (quorum utroque in ceriamine iiMdetn dielms 
€orona6atur) invictum. Quint lib. ii. cap. 8. 

Section XL 
(a) Nero's ambition to excel in poetry was not only ridicu- 
lous, but, at the same time, destructive to Lucan, and almost 
all the good authors of the age. See ^nnaUj b. xv. According 
to the M scholiast on the Satires of Persius, the following 
verses were either written by Nero, or made in imitation of 
that emperor's style: 

Torva MimaUoneis iroplemnt cornua borobig , 
£t raptum vitulo caput ablatura superbo 
Bassaris, et lyncem Mznas flexura coryrobis^ 
Evion ingeminat: reparabilis adsonat echo. 

The affection of rhyme, which many ages afterwards was the 
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essential part of monkish yerae» the tumour of the words, and 
the wretched penury of thought, may he imputed to a frivolous 
prince, who studied his art of poetry in the manner described 
by Tacitus, AnnaU^ b. xiv. s. 16. And yet it may be a ques* 
tion, whether the satirist would have the hardiness to insert 
the yery words of an imperial poet, armed with despotic 
power. A burlesque imitation would answer the purpose; 
and it may be inferred from another passage in the ' same 
poem, that Persius was content to ridicule the mode of versi- 
fication then in vogue at court. 

Claudere sic yerstim dldicit; Berecynthius Attii^ 
Etqui cxruleum dirimebst Nerea Delphin. 
Sic costam longo subdoximus Apennino. 

(d) Vatinius was a favourite at the court of Nero. Tacitus 
calls him the spawn of a cook's-shop and a tippling-house; 
eutrin£ et tabema ahitnniu. He recommends himself to the 
favour of the prince by his scurrility and vulgar humour. 
Being, by those arts, raised above himself, he became the de« 
clared enemy of all good men, and acted a distinguished part 
among the vilest instruments of that pernicious court. See 
his character, jinnalM xv. s. 34. When an illiberal and low 
buffoon basks in the sunshine of a court, and enjoys exorbitant 
power, the cause of literature can have nothing to expect. 
The liberal arts must, by consequence, be degraded by a cor- 
rupt taste, and learning will be left to run wild and grow to 
seed. 

Section XII. 
(a) That poetry requires a retreat from the bustle of the 
world, has been so often repeated, that it is now considered as 
a truth, from whiq^ there can be no appeal. Milton, it is true, 
wrote his Paradise Lost in a small house near Bunhill Fields; 
and Dryden courted the muse in the hurry and dissipation of a 
town life. But neither of them fixed his residence by choice. 
Pope grew immortal on the banks of the Thames. But though 
the country seems to be the seat of contemplation, two great 
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writers have been in opposite opinions. Cicero says, woods 
and groves, and rivers winding through the meadows, and 
the refreshing breeze, with the melody of birds, may have 
their attraction; but they rather relax the mind into idolence, 
than rouse our attention, or give vigour to our faculties. Syl- 
varum amrndtaa^ et firdcterlabentia Jluminay et inafiirantea 
ramia arborum aure^ voiucrutngue cantusy et i/iaa late cir- 
euma/ttcteniU Ubertas ad ae trahunt; at mild rendttere fiotiua 
vohifitaa iata videtur cogitationeniy quam intendere. De Orat, 
lib. ii. This, perhaps, may be true as applied to the public 
orator, whose scene of action lay in the forum or the senate. 
Pliny, on the other hand, says to his friend Tacitus, there 
is something in the solemnity of venerable woods, and the 
awful silence which prevails in those places, that strongly 
disposes us to study and contemplation. For the future, there- 
fore, whenever you hunt, take along with, you your pen and 
paper, as well as your basket and bottle; for you will find the 
mountains not more inhabited by Diana, than by Mikerva. 
Jam undique aytvttj et aoUtudo^ ifiaumque illud ailentiumj quod 
venationi datur^ magna cogitatiorda incitamenta aunt, Proindcy 
cum venaberey Ucebity auctore mcy ut fianarium et lagunculamy 
aic etiampugillareaferaa, Exfieriaria non Dianam magia mon* 
tibua quam Minervam inerrare. Lib. i. epist. 6. Between 
these two different opinions, a true poet may be allowed to 
decide. Horace describes the noise and tumult of a city life, 
and then says, 

Seriptorum chorus omnis amat nemus, et fugit urbes. 

Epist. lib. ii. ep, ii. ver. 77* 

Alas! to grottos and to groves we run. 
To ease and silence, ev'ry muse's son. 

Po^E. 

(b) The expression in the original is full and expressive, 
lucroaa hujua et aanguinantia eloquently; that gainful and 
blood-thirsty eloquence. The immoderate wealth acquired 
by Eprius Marcellus has been mentioned in this Dialogue, 
section vui. Pliny gives us an idea of the vast acquisitions 
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gained b^ Regiilus, the notorious informer. From a state of indi» 
gencO) he rose, by a train of villanous actions, to such immense 
riches, that he once consulted the omens, to know how soon 
he should be worth sixty millions of sesterces, and found them 
so favourable, that he had no doubt of being worth double that 
sum. Aafiicc Regulumj gut ex fiaufiere et tcnui ad tantaa ofiea 
fierjlagitia firoceaaitfiit ifiae ndhi direrity cum eonauleret^guawi 
cito aeatcrtiutn aexcenrUea implcturua easetj inveniaae ae extadu" 
Jilicata^ gtiibua fiortendi milHea et ducentiea habiturum. Lib. ii. 
ep. 30. In another epistle the same author relates, that Re- 
gulus, having lost his son, was visited upon that occasion by 
multitudes of pec^Ie, who all in secret detested himj yet paid 
their court with as much assiduity as if they esteemed and 
loved him. They retaliated upon this man his own. insidious 
arts: to gain the friendship of Regulus, they played the game 
of Regulus himself. He, in:the mean time, dwell3 in Us villa 
on the other side of the Tiber, where he has covered a large 
tract of ground with magnificent porticos, and lined the banks 
of the river with elegant statues; profuse, with all his avarice, 
and, in the depth of in&my, proud and vain*glorious. Convet^i* 
tur ad eum mird cekbHtate: amcii deteatantuvj oderunt; et^ 
guaai firobentj quad dtHganty curaani^ frequentant^ utque brc' 
viteVf quod aeritiOj enuncientj m Regulo demerendoy Regfduni 
imitantur. Tenet ae trana Tyberim in hortiayin qufbua iatiaai-. 
mum aol^m fiorticibua immenaiaj rifiam aatuia auia occupapiti ut 
eaty in aummd avaritid aumfituoatiaj in aummd ii\famid glwoaua. 
lib. iv. ep. 2. All this splendour, in which Regulus lived, 
was the fruk of a gainfol.and blood-thirsty eloquence; if tfiat 
may be called eloquence, which Pliny »ays wa» nothing more 
than a crazed imagination; nihil fit^tter ingeruum. inaawum* 
Lib. iv. ep. 7. 

(c) Orpheus, in poetic story, was the son of Calliope, and 
Linus boasted of Apollo for his &ther. 



• Nee Thtticius Orpheus, 



Nee Linus; hvie mater quamyn, atque buic pater adsit» 
Orphei CaHibpesy Liao-fomiostts ApoUo. 

Viae. EcL. iv. ver. 55» 
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Not Orpheus's self, nor Linus should exceed 
My lofly lays, or gain the poet's meed, 
Tho* Phoebus, tho* Calliope inspire. 
And one the mother aid, and one the aire. 

Wha&TOK's ViRGXI/. i 

Or^eas embarked m the Argonautic expedition. His histoiy 
of ity together with Ids hf mnsy is stiU extant; bat whether 
genuine^ is much doubted. 

(cQ Lysias, the celebrated orator, was a native of Syracuse» 
iht chief town in Sicily. He lived about four hundred year» 
before the Christian sera« Cicero says, that he did not addict 
idmself tothe practice of the bar; but his ccMnpositions were 
60 judiciotts, so pure and elegant» that you might venture to 
pronounce him a perfect orator. Tumfidt Lydatf ^e qiddem 
in eauna /orenMtu non vernaw^ aed egregi^ aubtiUa acrifitOTf 
mtquc Hegana^ quern jam firofie audeaa oratcrem fier/ectum di' 
cere. Cicero De Ciaria Orat, s. 35. Quintilian giVes the same 
oiMni<m. Lysias, he says, preceded Demosthenes; he is acute 
and elegant, and if to teach the ^rt of speaking were the only 
business of an orator, nothmg mottft^iperfect can be found. He 
hi» no redundancy, nothing superfluous, nothing too refined» 
or foteign to hb purpose: his style is flowingi but more like a 
pure fountain, than a noble river. IBa atate Lyaiaa majors au6* 
titia atque eleganay et quo tiihU^ ai orat<nri aai^ ait dacere^ qusf* 
raa fietfeetiua» MM enim €af inane j mhU atceaaitutn; fturo tamen 
fikUy quam nu^^a fiumiki firofdor. Quint, lib. x. cap. 1. A 
considerable number of bis orations is still extant, all written 
with exquisite taste and inexpressible sweetness. See a very- 
pleasing translation by Dr. Gillies. 

Hyperides flourished at Athens in the time of Demosthenes, 
J&schynes, Lycurgus, and other famous orators. That age^ 
says Cicero, poured forth a torrent of eloquence, of the best 
and purest kind, without the fidse glitter of affected ornament, 
in a styie of noble simplicity, which 'lasted to the end of that 
period. Huic Hyfieridea proximuaf et Maehpiea JtUt^ et Ly- 
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curgua^ iUHque fdurcM. Hec etdm mtaa effktdit hone eofiiami etj 
ut ofdnio mea Jertj succua tile et aanguia incorru/ituM usque ad 
hanc mtatem oratorum/uity in qua naturaHs ineuet^ mm Jucatua 
fdtor. De Claris Orat. «• 36. QuintUiftn lOlows to Hypcridcs 
a keen discernment^ and great swecstnesa of style; but he pro« 
nounces him an orator designed by nature to shine in causta 
of no great moment. Dulcis in prinda et aeutu» Hyfieridess sed 
ndnoribus cauais^ ut nan dLrerim uHHor^ magi» fmr. Lib. z. 
cap. 1. Whatever might be the case when thia Dialogue hap* 
pened, it is certain» at present» that the &me of Sophocles and 
Euripides has eclipsed the two Greek orators. 

{e) For an account of Asinius PolUo and Corvinua Messala» 
see JnnaU^ b. jlu s. 6 Quintilian (b* xU. chap. 10) commends 
the diligence of Pollio, and the dignity of Meavab* In another 
part of his Institutes» he praises the UHrention9.the judgmoit» 
and spirit ci PoUio» but at the same time says» he fell so short 
of the suavity and splendour of Cicero» that he might well 
pass for an orator of a former age. He adds» that Messala 
was natural and elegant: the grandeur of his style seemed to 
announce the nobility of his birth; but still he wanted fores 
and energy. MuUa in Asinio FoUione invention summa diHgen* 
tiaj adeo ut quibuadam etiam rdmia videatWi et conmiU ef anind 
satiat a nit9re et jucunditate Ciceronis ita longe abeat^ ut videri 
fioaait a€Culo /trior. At Meaaaia nitidua et candiduay et quodam» 
modo /iTMs Me ferms in dicendo n^bWtfit^m «nam» viribur mjn^* 
QniotiliaOf lib, x. cap.^. The two gireat potts of the AvgUi^ 
tan age have traaamitted the nanso oC Attniua PoUio to tke^ 
latest posterity* Vini^l has celebratod him ai a poatt an4 a 
oommaader of armiaa^ 10 iho UlyikaA and J>ahDMttc tvara* 

Ta oiihi. «au mafriH «apar a$ jam §9^$^ Tmm$ 
Sive owtfn lUyrie^ legis 9pqt«Qri9; en erit unquam 
lUe dies» mihi cam liceat tua dicere fact»? 
£n ent, ut liceat totum mihi ferre per orbem 
Sola Sophocleo tua carmlna digna cothomo? 

EcLoo. viii. ver. ^ 
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O PoDto! letding^ thy victorious bands 

0*er deep Timavus, or lUyria's sands; 

O when thy glorious deeds shall I rehearse? 

When tell the world how matchless is thy verse, 

Wotihy the lofty stage of laureird Greece, 

Great rival of majestic Sophocles! 

WhXRTOW*S VzKGlIfe 

Horace has added the orator and the statesman: 

Fauhutt severae musa tragediae 
Desit theatris; mox, ubi publicas 
Res ordinaris, grande munua 
Cecropio repetes cothumo, 
Insigne moestis praesidium reis, 
£t consolenti, Pollio» curiae. 
Cut laorus aetemoa honores 
• Dalmatico peperit triumpho. 

Lib. ii* ode !• 

Retard awhile thy gloviing vein. 
Nor swell the solemn tragic scene; 
And when thy sage, thy patriot cares 
Have fonn'd the train of Rome's aflTairs, 
With lofty rapture reinflam'd, diffuse 
Heroic thoughts, and wake the buskin'd muse. 

FsA.Keis*s HoaxcK. 

• But after all, the quesdon put by Malemusy is^ can any oC 
their orations be compliTed to the Medea of Ovid) or the 

• nye9te9 of Varlus? Those two tragedies are so often praised 
by the critics of antiquity, that the repablic of letters has rea- 
son to lament the loss. Quintilian says that the Medea of 
Ovid was a specimen of geniusy that shewed to what heights 
the poet could have risen» had he thought fit rather to curb, 
than give the rein to his imagination. OvkUi Medea videtur 
nuM OMtendere quantum vir tile fir^atare /lotuiaaeij m ingemo au^ 
femfieraref quam indtdgere mabUaaet. Lib. z. cap. 1. 
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The works of Varius, if we except a few fragmento, are 
wholly lost. Horace, in his journey to Bnindusiumi met him 
and Virgily and he mentions the incident with the rapture of 
m friend who loved them both: 

PlotiuSy et VAKiut Sinuetsae, VirgiUusque 
Occurrunti anims quale» neque candidiores 
Tarra tuUt, neque quels me sit derinctior alter. 

Lib. L sat 5. 

Horace also celebrates Varius as a poet of sublime genius. 
He begins his Ode to Agrippa with the following lines: 

Sciiberis Vario fbrtisy et hostium 
Victor, Mxonucanmnis «lite» 

Qpam rem cumque ferox navibas» aut aquis 
Miles te dace gesserit. Lib. i oda 6. 

Variusy who soars on ^ic wing, 
Agrippa» shall thy conquests nng, 
Whate'er, in^pir'd by tihy command. 
The soldier dar'd on sea or land. 4 ' 

Francis's Hokace. 

A few fragments only of hb works have reached posterity. 
His tragedy of Thtbstes is highly praised by Quintilian. 
That judicious critic does not hesitate to say» that it may be 
opposed to the best productions of the Greek stage. Jam Varii 
Thyeatea cuilibet Gr^corum comfiarari fiotest, Varius liyed in 
high faTOur at the court of Augustus. After the death of Virgil, 
he was joined with FloHus and Tucca to revise the works of 
that admirable poet. The Farua of Virgil, so often celebrated 
in the Pastorals, was, notwithstanding what some of the com- . 
mentators have said» a different person from Varius, the au* 
thor of Thyestes. . ^ 

Sbctioh XIII. 
(a) The rural delight of Virgil is described by himsdff 
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lUirm niiU ci flg«i plaeeMt iR vtltibiM aiiilitdi; 
Flumina amt;in, ■ylvasque inyloriitf. O ubi cain|ii^ 
Sperchiiisque, et viiiginibus bacchaU Lacxnis 
Taygeta! O quia me gelidis sub montibus Haemi 
Sistat, et ingenti raiponim proteg^t umbr^? 

GBORCxcAy lib. ii. yer. 485r 

Me may the lowly fliles and wbodkAd please» 
And windinj^ titen» and ingloriovs ease; 
O ihkt I wander'd by Sperchius' flood» 
Or on Taygetus' sacred top I stood! 
W^o in eool Attmus* tales tny limbs will lay, 
And In UM»<diukeat tlibket Me ft«n day) 

Wharton's Vxao. 

Besides this poetical retreat, vhtch his tmaHinatton could 
oominand at any time, Vifgil had a teal aYid delightful villa 
near Naples, where he composed his Georgics, and wrote 
great part of the i^neid. 

(d) When Augustus, or anf eminent citizen, distinguished 
by his public merit, appeared in the theatre, the people tes- 
tified their joy by acclamations, and unbounded applause. It 
is recorded by Horace, that Maecenas received that public 



-Biftasintheabn 



Cosatihi pla««% 
^are Maecenas eques, ui patenil 
tluminis ripacy simul et jocosa 
yUdderet laudes tibi Vatican! 

BlDmis Imago. Lib. i. ode 20. 

. WliM Vifgil appeafied, (the audiente paid the same compfi- 
umil lb a «itin wliese peetry adorned the Roman stoty. The 
letters from Augustus, which are mentioned in this passage, 
luive perished in the ruins of ancient literature. 

(e) ^miptoA^t Steenbdus ma of cttifttdar node, and an emi- 
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sent ^ter of tmg^. Se« Jnmi», b. iL s. 13. Hk life was 
written bjr Pliay the ^der, whose nephew mentions the fiict 
{book iii. efMst. 5), and tajrs it was a tribute to friendship. 
QiMBtilian pronounces him the best of all the dramatic poets» 
>hom he had seeoi thoug;h the cridcsi whose judgm^t was 
matured by yearsydid not think him sufficiently traf^al. They 
admitted» however, that his erudition was considerable» and 
the beauty oi his composition surpassed all his contempo> 
raries. Eorum^ guos viderimj longe firincefi* Fomfioniu* Se^ 
cundnuy guem tene* fiarum tm^cum ftukiJktnii truditkmt ec 
mtvrc iiirm%tatt ewi/Utkmiur. Lib. x. cap. I. 

(d) Quintillan makes hoaofttTable mention of Domitius AleK. 

He says, when he wasa boy» the speeches of that orator for 

Volusenus Catukis were held in high estimation. £i nsMr 

puerU intignea /iro Foluaeno Catulo DondtU Afri oraliones 

/br^aniter. lib. x. cap^ 1 • He adds» in another part of the same 

chapter» that Domitius Afer and Jt^ius Africanus were» ef 

all orators that flourished fai hia time» withotU comparison the 

be^t» But A&r stands distmguished by the qitondour of hia 

diction» and the rhetorical art» which he has displayed in aH 

his compositions. You would not scruple to rank him among 

the ancient orators. JSorum ^m twdttM» DomdUuB J^fier t$ 

JultMa SetundM i<mgt pr^uttuUtuimi* Veriorum arieiilt^ H iof 

gtnert 4ieen4i prttfcfxnduMy et igniem in ^mmero veierum locart 

««n Umea9. Lib. K.cap. 1. QuintiiiaB relates» that in aconversa* 

tioo widch he had when a young maki» he asked Domitiua Afer 

what poet was» in hia opinion, the next to Homer? The answer 

was» Firgil t« undoubtedly the second epic poetj but he U nearer 

to the Jirsti ^^^ ^^ ^^^ third. Utar enim verbisj qu€ ex Afro 

Dondtio jwvenia accepi; qui mihi interrogantij quern Homers 

crederet maximi accedere: Secundusf inquit^ eat FirgiHusj pro^ 

pior tamen primo quam tertio. Lib. x. cap. 1. We may believe 

that Quindlian thought highly of the man, whose judgment he 

cites as an authority. Quintilian» however, had in view nothbg 

but the talents of this celebrated orator. Tacitus, as a moral 

historian» looked at the character of the man. He introduces 

him on the stage of public business in the reign of Tiberius» 
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and there represents him in haste to advance himself by any 
kind of crime. Quoquo facinore prttfierua clareacere. He tells 
wiy in the same passage {Annola^ b. iv. s. 52), that Tiberias 
pronounced him an orator in his own right, auo jure dUertum. 
Afer died in the reign of Nero, A. U. C. 813, A. D. 59. In 
relating his death, Tacitus observes, that he raised himself by 
his eloquence to the first civil honours; but he does not dis* 
miss him without condemning his morals. Jnnahj b. xiv. s. 19. 

(e) We find in the Ann^ils and the History of Tacitus, a num- 
ber of instances to justify the sentiments of Matemus. The 
rich found it necessary to bequeath part of their substance to 
the prince, in order id secure the remainder for their fami- 
lies. For the same reason, Agricola made Domitian joint 
heir with his wife and daughter. U/e ofAgrteola^ secUon xliii. 

(/) By a law of the Twelve Tables, a crown, when fairly 
«arned by virtue, was placed on the head of the deceased, and 
another was ordered to be given to his father. The spirit of 
the law, Cicero says, plainly intimated, that commendation 
was a tribute due to departed virtue. A crown was given not 
only to him who earned it, but also to the father, who gave 
birth to distinguished merit. lUajam ngnificatio est, laudis or-- 
namenta ad mortuoa fiertincrcy quod coronam viriute fiartamj et 
eijquifiefrerU9etf ct eju% parentis Hfujraudc leximfioritam esse 
jubet. De LegibtUy lib. ii. s. 24. This is the reward to which 
Matemus aspires; and, that being* granted, he desires, as 
Horace did before him, to wave the pomp of funeral cere- 
monies. 

Absint inani funere naenise, 

Luctusque turpes, et querimonix; 
Compesce clamorem, et sepulchri 
Mitte Bupenracuos honores. Lib. ii. ode 20. 

My friends, the funeral sorrow spare. 
The plaintive song, and tender tear; 
Nor let the voice of grief profane. 
With loud laments, the solemn scene; 
^ Nor o'er your poet's empty urn 

With useless idle sorrow moUrn. sancis^s Horack* 
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SXCTIOH. XIV. 

. (u) Vipstamus Mesaala comnianded a legios». and) at the 
h^ad of it, went over to Vespasian's party in the contention 
with Vitellius. H« was a man of illustrious .birth, and equal 
merit; the only one, says Tacitus, who entered into that war 
'£rom motives of virtue. Legioru Vifi9taniu» Mpseaia /tnteratf 
claria majoribus^ egregiue ifiMty et qui solu^ ad id beUum ar$€% 
donas attuHsaet. IRsU lib. iii. s. 9. He was brother to Regulusy 
the vile informer, who has been mentioned. See Life of Agri- 
cola, section ii. note (a), and this tract, s. xii. note (^). Mes- 
sala, we are told by Tacitus, before he had attained the seoa- 
torlan age, acquired great fame by pleading the cause of his 
profligate brother with extraordinary eloquence, and fiimily 
affection. Magnam eo die /uttatia eloquentiaquc fomam Vifiata* 
niua Meaatda adefitua cat; nondum aenatorid £taie^ auaua /iro 
Jiratre Aqtd&o Regulo defirecari. Hiai. lib. iv. s. 43. Since Mes- 
sala has now joined the company, the Dialogue takes a new 
turn, and, by an easy and natural transition, slides into the 
question concerning the causes of the decline of eloquence. 

(6) This is probably the same Asiaticus, who, in the revolt 
of the provinces of Gaul, fought on the side of Vindex. See 
Mat, b. ii. s 94. Biography was, in that evil period, a tribute 
paid by the friends of departed merit, and the only kind of 
writing, in which men could dare faintly to utter a sentin^ent 
in favour of virtue and public liberty. 

(c) In the declamations of Seneca and Quintilian, we have 
abundant examples of these scholastic exercises, which Juve- 
nal has placed in a ridiculous light. 

Et nos erjifo manum ferulae subduximus, et nos 

Consilium dedimus Sylls> privatus ut altum 

Dormiret. Sat. i. ve^. 15. 

. Provok'd by these incorrigible fools, 
I left declaiming in pedantic schools; 
Where, with men-boys, I strove to get renown. 
Advising Sylla to a private ^own. 

Dryden's Juvenal. 
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Sbctio» XV. 
'(a) Tte oloqiMiice ef Cicero, and the emiiwiit oratori of 
that age, was preferred l^ all men of somid jndgmeDt to the 
«noaturaltaid affected etfle that preva^ed under the empe- 
rors. Quintilian gtvee a decided opinion. Cicero, he says, was 
allowed to be the reigning orator of hw time, and his name, 
whh posterity, is not so much that of a man, as of eloquence 
itself. Quar0 non immerito ah homimbu^ itfaHs ttui regnart in 
judidU dUtUM e^t: aftud fi09teroB vero id consecuttuj ut Cicero 
jam mm hominisf sed eioguenti^t nomem habeatur. lib. x. cap. 1 . 
Plinjr the younger professed that Cicero was the orator, with 
whom he aspired to enter into competition. Not content with 
the eloquence of his own times, he held it absurd not to fol» 
low the best examples of a former i^. £si enim ndhi cum 
dterone emuiaiio^ nee «urn eontentia dOfuentiA S4f€uU nMtri, 
Mnn HuUitdrnvm ered^ ad imiiandum non ofuima gu^fquefira* 
pmere. lib. i. (^st. 5. 

(b) Nicetes was a natiye of Smyrna, and a rhetorician in 
great celebrity. Seneca says (Controveraiarum^ lib. iv* cap. 
35), that his scholars, content with hearing their master, had 
no ambition to be heard themselves. Pliny the younger, among 
the commendations which he bestows on a fiiend, mentions, 
as a praise*worthy part of his character, that he attended the 
lectures of Quintilian and Nicetes Sacerdos, of whom Pliny 
himself was at4hat time a constant follower. Erat non BtwUo' 
rum tantumj verum etiam atudioBorum amafftiaaimuaf ac firofie 
quotidie ad audicndosy quo9 iunc ego /requentabam^ QtdntUia' 
num €t Mceten Sacerdotem^ ventitabat. Lib. vi. epist. 6. 

(c) Mitylene was the chief city of the isle of Lesbos, in the 
^gean Sea, near the coast of Asia. The place at this day is 
called Metelin; subject to the Turkish dominion. Efihesua was 
a dty ofloniaj in the Lesser Asia, now called <^aloue by the 
Turks, who are masters of the place. 

(cQ Domitius Afer and Julius Africanus have been already 
mentioned, section xiii. note (d). Both are highly praised by 
Quintilian. For AsiniUs Pollio, see s. xii. note (e). 
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Section XVI. 
(a) Qttintilian puts the same question, and> according to 
him, Demosthenes is the last of the ancients among the 
Greeks, as Cicero is among the Romans. See QuinUHan^ lib. 
viii. cap. 5. 

{b) The siege of Troy is supposed to have been brought to 
a conclusion eleven hundred and ninety three years before 
the Christian aera. From that time to the sixth year of Ves* 
pasian (A. U. C. 828), when this Dialogue was had, the num- 
ber of years that intervened was about .1368; a period which, 
with propriety, may be said to be little less than 1300 years* 

(r) Demosthenes died, before Christ 332 years, A. U. C. 
432. From that time to the sixth of Vespasian, A. U. C. 838, 
the intervening space was about 396 years. Aper calls it little 
more than 400 years; but in a conversation-piece stiict accu* 
racy is not to be expected. 

(d)lvk the rude state of astronomy, which prevailed during 
many ages of the world, it was natural that mankind should 
differ in their computation of time. The ancient Egyptians, 
according to Diodorus Siculus, lib. i. and Pliny the elder, lib. 
vii. 8. 48, measured time by the new moons. Some called the 
summer one year, and the winter another. At first thirty days 
were a lunar year; three, four, and six months were after* 
wards added, and hence in the Egyptian chronology the vast 
number of years from the beginning of the world. Herodotus 
informs us, that the Egyptians, in process of time, formed the 
idea of the solar or solstitial year, subdivided into twelve 
months. The Roman year at first was lunar, consisting, in the 
time of Romulus, pf ten months. Numa Pompilius added two» 
Men saw a diversity in the seasons, and wishing to know the 
cause, began at length to perceive that the distance or proxi* 
mity of the sun occasioned the various operations of nature» 
but it was long before the space of time, wherein that lumli* 
nary performs his course through the zodiac, and returns to 
the point from which he set out, was. called a year. The great 
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year (annus magnua)^ op the platowic year, is the space of 
time, wherein the seven planets complete tfe^r revo^liitionsy 
and all set out again from the same point of the heavens, 
trhere their course began before. Mathematicians have been 
much divided in their calculations. Brotier observes, t1>at Ric- 
cioli makes the great year 25,920 solar years; Tycho Brahe, 
85,8)6; and Cassini, 24,800. Cicero expressly Calls it a pedod 
of 12,954 years. Horam annorum^ quoa thfavHs habemim^ mag- 
lOJS anno9 duodecim milliii non agentoa quinguaginta quatuor . 
amplectitur^ solatitiale» BciHcet, For a full and accurate disser- 
tation on the ANNtrs magkus, see the Memoirs of the Aca* 
demy of Belles Lettres, torn. xxii. 4to edit. p. 82. 

Brotier, in his note on this passage, relates a fact not uni- 
versally known. He mentions a letter itmsk one of the Jesuits 
on the mission, dated Peking^ SSthOctdber, 1735, in whidi it 
is stated, that in the month of March preceding, vrhttk Jupi- 
ter, Mars, Venus, and Mercury were in conjunction, the Chi- 
nese mathematicians fancied that an approximation of Saturn 
was near at hand, and, in that persuasion, congratulated the 
emperor YoNG-tcRiNG on the renovation of the world, which 
was shortly to take place. The emperor received Che addr^ses 
of the nobility, and gave credit to the opinion of the ph^oBO- 
phers in all his public edicts. Meanwhile, Father Kegler en- 
deavoured to undeceive the emperor, atid to convince him 
that the whole was a mistake of the Chinese mathematicians: 
but he tried in vain; flattery succeeded at court, and triumph» 
ed over truth. 

(e) The argument is this: If the great year is the measure 
of time; then, as it consists, according to Cicero, of 12^954 
solar years, the whole being divided by twelve, every moltth 
of the great year would be <:rear}y 1080 years. According to 
that calculation, Demosthenes not only lived in the same year 
with the persons engaged in Che Diailogue, but it may4)e said, 
in the same month. These are the tnonths, to whiich Virgil 
alludes in the fourth eclogue: 

Incipient ntagDi pvocedere mensei. 
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Sectxov xvn. 
(a) Meoeuius Agrippa was. consul A. U. C 351. In 1«6» 
tban ten years afterwardsi violent disseoBioos broke out be« 
tween the patrician order and the commoa people» who com- 
plsoned that they were hairassed and oppressed by their affluent 
creditors. One Sicinius was their factious demagogue. He 
told them», that it was in vain they fought the battles of their 
country, sinCe they were no better than slaves and prisoners 
at Rome. He added, that men are bom equal; that the fruits 
of the earth were the common birth-right of all, and an Agra- 
rian law was necessary; that they groaned under a load of 
debts and taxes; and that a lazy and corrupt aristocracy bat- 
tened at ease 09 the spoils of their labour and industiy. By the 
advice of this incendiary, the discontented citizens made a 
secession to the Mons Sacer, about three miles out of the 
city. The fathers, in the mean time, were covered with con- 
aternation. In order, however, to appease the fury of the mul- 
titude, they dispatched Menenius Agrippa to their camp. In 
the rude unpolished style of the times (firinco iilo dicendi et 
harrido modo^ says Livy), that orator told them: <^ At the time 
*^ when the powers of man did not, as at present, co-operate 
<^ to one useful end, and the members of the human body had 
<< their separate interest, their factions and cabals; it was 
<< agreed among them, that the belly maintained itself by their 
<< toil and labour, enjoying, in the middle of all, a state of calm 
<< repose, pampered with luxuries, and gratified with every kind 
^ of pleasure. A conspiracy followed, and the several mem- 
'( bers of the body took the covenant. The hand, would no 
" longer administer food; the mouth would not accept it, and 
<Uhe drudgery of mastication was too much for the teeth. 
'< They continued in this resolution, determined to starve the 
<< t&¥:asvrt of the body, till they began to feel the Conse- 
co quences of their ill-advised revolt. The several members 
<< lost their former vigour, and the whole body was falling into 
<< a rapid decline. It was then seen that the belly was formed 
<< for the good of the whole; that it was by no means lazy, idle» 
<^ and inactive; but, while it was properly supported, took care 
<< to distribute nourishment to every part^ and having digested 
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«the supplies, filled the veins with pure and wholesome 
<< blood." The analogy, which this fable bore to the sedition of 
the Roman people, was understood and felt. The discontented 
multitude saw that the state of man described by Menenius, 
was Uke to an maurreetian. They returned to Rome, and sub- 
mitted to legal goTemment. Tempore^ quo in komint non^ ui 
nunc^ omnia in unum eonsentiebani^ %ed nngulU membria 9uum 
cuique comiUum^ 9UU9 9ermo Jiierat^ indignataa reHguaa fiartesy 
9ud curdy 9U0 iaborcy ac ministerto -utntri omnia guttri; vcntrent 
in medio qidctumy nihil aliud^ guam dati» voluf^tatrbuB /ruz; con» 
9fiiraa$e indcj ne manua ad 09 cibum fervent ^ nee o* acci/ieret da» 
eumf nee dentea eonficerent, Hac ird dum -uentremfame domare 
veiienty ifiaa una membra^ totumgue corpue ad extremam tabem 
veniaae. Inde afifiartnaaey ventris guogue hand aegne ndniateriuna 
eaae; nee magia all gUam aiere eum; reddentem in omnea corfio^ 
via fiartea kunc, guo vivimua^ vigemuagucy diviaumy fiariter in 
venaay maturum eon/ecto cibo aanguinem, Livy, lib. ii. s. S^*» 
St. Paul has made use of a similar argument; « The body is 
<< not one member, but many; if the foot shall say, Because I 
" am not the hand, I am not of the body; is it, therefore, not of 
<< the body? and if the ear shall say. Because I am net the eye» 
<< I am not of the body; is it, therefore, not of the body? if the 
«' whole body were an eye, where were the hearing? If the 
^ whole were hearing, where were the smelling? But now 
<^ hath Crod set the members every one of them in the body, 
<' as it hath pleased him. And if they were all one member» 
*^ where were the body? But now are they many members, 
" yet but one body: and the eye cannot say unto the hand, I 
<^ have no need of thee; nor again the head to the feet, I have 
<* no need of you. And whether one member suffer, all the 
<^ members suffer with it; or one member be honoured, all the 
« members rej<»ce with it.** Firat Efdatle to the Corinthianay 
chap. xii. This reasoning of St. Paul merits the attention of 
those friends of innovation, who are not content with the sta- 
tion in which God has placed them, and, therefore, object to 
aR subordination, all ranks in society. 

(b) Caesar the dictator was, as the poet expresses it, graced 
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with both Minervas. Quintilian is of opinion, that if he had 
devoted his whole time to the profession of eloquence, he 
would have been the great riral of Cicero. The energy of hi» 
language, his strength of conception, and his power ov^r the 
passions, were so striking, that he may be said to have ha- 
rangued with the same spirit that he fought. Caiuavero CttMr, 
^91 foro tantum vaccaaaet^ non aHus ex noBtrtB contra Ciccnmem 
nominaretur. Tanta in eo via eat^ id acumen^ ea condtatio^ ut 
ilium eodem animo dixiaac^ quo 6eilavitya/i/iareat. Lib. x. cap. 1. 
To speak of Cicero in this place, were to hold a candle to 
the sun. It will be sufficient to refer to Quintilian, who in the 
chapter above cited, has drawn a beautiful parallel between 
him and Demosthenes. The Roman orator, he admits, im- 
proved himself by a diligent study of the best models of 
Greece. He attained the warmth and the suMime of Demos- 
thenes, the harmony of Plato, and the sweet flexibility of 
Isocrates. His own native genius supplied the rest. He was 
not content, as Pindar expresses it, to collect the drops that 
rained down from heaven, but had in himself the living foun- 
tain of that copious flow, and that sublime, that pathetic energy, 
which were bestowed upon him by the bounty of Providence, 
that in one man Eloquence might exert all her powers. JVam 
mihi videtur Marcua TutUua^ cum ac totum ad imitationem Gra^ 
corum contuliaaetf effinxiaae inm Demoatheniay cofiiam Platoniaf 
jucunditatem laocratia, Jstec veto quod in quoque ofitimum fitit 
atiidio conaecutua eat tantum^ aed filurimaa vel/iotiua omnea ex 
se ifiao virtutea extulit immorta&a ingenii beattaaimd ubertate, 
J^on enimfiluviaa (ut ait Pindarua) aquaa colHgity aed vivo gur^ 
gzte exundatj dono quodam firovidentia genituay in quo vires 
auaa Bloquentia exfieriretur. Lib. x. cap. 1. 

(0 Marcus Caelius Rufus, in the judgment of Quintilian, 
was an orator of considerable genius. In the conduct of a pro- 
secution, he was remarkable for a certain urbanity, that gave 
a secret charm to his whole speech. It is to be regretted that 
he was not a man of better conduct and longer life. Multum 
ingenii in Calioy et firaciftue in accuaando multa urbanitaa; dig» 
nuaque vir^ cui et mena melior^ et vita longior contigiaaet. Quint. 
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lil>. X. cap. 1. His letter to Cicero make the eighth book of 
the JSfiistoiie ad FumUiarea* Velleius Paterculus says of him» 
that his style of eloquence aad his cast of mind bore a resem- 
blance to Curio, but raised him above that factious orator. His 
genius for nuschief and evU deeds was not inferior to Curb» 
and his motives were strong and urgent, since his fortune was 
wprse than even his frame of mind. Marcus Calius, vtr elogtdo 
ammoguc Curioni 9indUimu»f aed in utroque fierfectior; nee nd* 
nu9 ingem'oai nefuanij cum ne in modicd qtddem aervari fioaaet^ 
gui/ifie fiejor il& resfamiiiaris^ quam mens. Veil. Paterc. lib. ii. 
s. 68. 

Licinius Macer Calvus, we are told by Seneca» maintained 
along but unjust contention with Cieero himself i(M* the palm 
of eloquence. He was a warm and vehement accuser, insomuch 
that Vatinius, though defended by Cicero, interrupted Calvus 
in the middle of his speech» and said to the judges, <^ Though 
** this man has a torrent of words, does it follow that I must 
^' be condemned?" Calvua dm cum Cicerone iniquiasimam litem 
de /irinci/iatu eloquenti^t habuiti et ueqtce eo violentua accuaator et 
concitatua/tdt^ ut in media actions ejua aurgeret Vatiniua RetUf 
et exctamaretj Rogo voa^ jtidicea^ ai iate diaerttia eat^ ideo me 
danmari afiortet? Seneca, Controv. lib. iii. cap. 19. Cicero could 
not dread him as a rival, and it may therefore be presumed» 
that he has drawn his character with an impartial hand. Calvus 
was an orator more improved by literature than Curio. He 
spoke with accuracy, and in his composition sliewed great 
taste and delicacy; but, labouring to refine his language, he 
was too attentive to little niceties. He wished to make no bad 
blood, and he lost the good. His style was polished with timid 
caution; but while it pleased the ear of the learned, the spirit 
evaporated, and of course made no impression in the forum, 
which is the theatre of eloquence, ^d Calvum revertamur; 
qui orator fuiaaet cum Uteria eruditior quam Curioy turn etiam 
accuratiua quoddam dicendiyet exquiaitiua afferebat genua; quod 
quamquam acienter eleganterque tractabaty nindum tameninqui- 
rena in ae^ atque ifiae aeae obaervanay metuenaque ne vUioaum col' 
Ugerety etiam verum aanguinem defierdebat. Itaque ejua oratio 
nimid religione attenuata^ doctia et attente audientibua erat illua- 
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trisj a multUudine autem^ et aforo^ cut nata eloquentia est^ drvo* 
rabatur. Be Chru Orat. s. 283. Qaintilian says, there were, 
who preferred him to all the orators of his tiitke. Others were 
of opinion that, by being too severe a critic on himself he 
polished too much, and grew weak by refinement. But his 
manner was grave and solid; his style was chaste, and often 
Imimated. To be thought a man of attic eloquence was the 
height of his asabitioD. If be had liv«d to see his error, and ta 
give to his ^oquence a true and perfect form, not by retrench- 
ing (for there was nothing to be taken away), but by adding 
certain qualities that were wanted, he would have reached the 
samnnt of his art By a prematare death his fame was nipped 
in the bud. Invent qui Catvum firaferrent omnibua^ inveni q^ 
confrd crederent eum^ nindd contra ae columnidy verum Bangui^ 
nem /lerdidiase, Sed est et eancta et gravis oratioy et castigata^ 
et frequenter vehemena quoque. hmtatwr est uutem jitticorum; 
fecitqzie ilU firofierata mors i^funamj si ^uid a^fecturusi non H 
quid detracturusfidt. Quintil. lib. x. cap. 1. 

id) This was the fitmous Mu*tus Juoius Brutus, who stood 
forth in the cause of liberty, and delivered his country from 
the u8ui|)adon of Julius Caesar. Ctcero describes him in that 
great tragic scene, brandishing liis bloody dagger,and calling oa 
Cicero by name, to tell him that hb country was Iree. CUesart 
interfectOj gtatim cruentum^dt^ extolkns Marcus JBrutus /lugi» 
onem^ Ciceronem nondnatum exeiamavit^ atque ei recufieratam 
iiberiatem est gratuiatus. Philippic, ii. s. 28. The late Doctor 
Akenside ha(S retouched this passage with all the isolouiii of a 
sublime imagindtien. 

1.00k then ftbrosd Ihvoagh tutture, thPoi%h the ntnge 
Of planets, Bunt, «ad «daniAndne spheres. 
Wheeling unshaken through the void immense, 
And speak, O man! does this capacious scene 
With half that kindling majesty dilate 
Thy strong conception, las when Brutus rose 
Refulgent fW>fn the stroke of Cesar's fate. 
Amid the crowd of patriots, and his am 
Aloft extending, Mke eternal Jove» 
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When guilt brings down the thunder, call'd alou^ 
On Tully's name, and shook his crimson steel. 
And bade the father of hi» country hail! 
For, lo! the tyrant prostrate in the dust. 
And Rome again is free. 

Plbasvues of Imag. b. i. ver. 487- 

According to Quintilian, Brutus was fitter for philosophical 
Bpeculationsy and books of moral theory^ than for the career of 
public oratory. In the former he was equal to the weight and 
dignity of his subject: you clearly saw that he believed what 
he said. Egrtgiua veto multoque guamin orationibua /ir^atan" 
Hot Brutu%^ 9uffecit fionderi rerum; scias turn sentire gute dicii, 
Quintil. lib. X. cap. 1. 
For Asinius Pollio and Messala, see section xii. note (e), 

(e) Hirtius and Pansa were consuls A. U. C. 7 1 1 ; before the 
Christian sera 43. In this year the famous rrt/k/e league^ called 
the TRiuMYiRATK, was formed between Augustus» Lepidusj 
an4 Antony. The firoscrifuion^ or the list of those who, were 
doomed to die for the crime of adhering to the cause of liberty» 
was also settled» and Cicero was one ef the number. A band 
of assassins went in quest of him to his villa, called Aaturaj 
near the sea-shore. Their leader was one Popilius Laenas, a 
military tribune, whom Cicero had formerly defended with 
success in a capital cause. They overtook Cicero in his litter. 
He commanded his servcmts to set him down, and make no re- 
sistance; then looking upon his executioners with a presenee 
and firmness which almost daunted them, and thrusting his 
neck as forward as he could out of the litter, he bade them do 
their vfork^ and take what they tvanted. The murderers cut off 
his head, and both his hands. Popilius undertook to convey 
them to Rome, as the most agreeable present to Antony; with- 
out reflecting on the infamy qf carrying that headj which had 
Mved his own. He found Antony in the forum, and upon shew- 
ing the spoils which he brought, was rewarded on the spot 
with the honour of a crown^ and about eight thouaand fiounda 
aterUng. Antony ordered the head to be^^f u/ion the roatroy 
between the two handa; a sad spectacle to the people» who be>> 
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lield those mangled members» whioh used to exert themselves» 
from that place, in defence of the lives» the fortunes» and 
the liberties of Rome. Cicero was killed 00 the seventh of 
December» about ten days from the settlement of the trium- 
Tirate» after he had lived nxty^three yeav^ eleven months^ and 
five days. See Middleton*s Life (if Cicera^ 4to edit vol. ii, p* 
495 to 498. Velleius Paterculus» after mentioning Cicero's 
death» breaks out in a strain of indignation» that almost redeems 
the character of that time-serving writer. He says to Antony» 
in a spirited apostrophe, You have no reason to exult: you 
have gained no point by paying the assassin» who stopped that 
eloquent mouth, and cut off that illustrious head. You have 
paid the wages of murder, and you have destroyed a consul» 
who was the conservator of the commonwealth. By that act 
you delivered Cicero from a distracted world, from the infir- 
mities of old age» and from a life, which, under your usurpa- 
tion» would have been worse than death. His fiime was not to 
be^ crushed: the glory of his actions and his eloquence still 
remains» and you have raised it higher than ever. He lives* 
and will continue to live in every age and nation. Posterity 
will admire and venerate the torrent of eloquence» which he 
poured out against yourself» and will for ever execrate the 
horrible murder» which you committed. MhU tamen egUH^ 
Marce AntQrd^ (cogit enim excedere firofionti formam operia 
erutnfiens animo ac /lectore indignatio): nthilj inquam^ ^S^^ti; 
mercedem caleeHanmi orUy et clariaainu cafdtie abechsi nume- 
rondo; auctoramentogue /imebri ad coneervatarU quondam ret* 
fiubUae tantique eoneulie irritando necem, Rafimeti tu Mqtcq 
Ciceroni lucem soliicitamy et atatem aenilem^ et vitam mUeriorem 
te princi/iey quam aub te triumviro mortem, Famam veroy glori* 
amque /actorum atque dictorum adeo non abatuUati^ ut auxeris. 
Fivitf vivetque fier omnium aaculorum memoriam; onadaque 
fioateritaa iiliua in te acrifita mirabitur^ tuum in eum factum 
execrabitur. Veil. Patcrc. lib. ii. s. 66. 

(/) Between the consulship of Augustus, which began im» 
mediately after the destruction of Hirtius and Pansa, A. U. C 
711, and the death of that Ismperop» which was A. U. C. 

Vox,. VI. 2 P 
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767, fifty-six years intervened, and to the sixth of Vespanair 
(A. U. C. 8S8), about 1 18 years. For the sake of a round num- 
beri it is called in the Dialogue a space of 120 years. 

(g) Julius Caesar landed in Britain in the years of Rome 699 
and 700. See Life ofAgricola^ s. xiii. note (a). It does not ap- 
pear when Aper wa^ in Britain; it could not be till the year of 
Rome 796, when Aulus Plautiiis, by order of the Emperor 
ClaudiuS) undertook the conquest of the island. See Life qf 
Agricola^ s. xiy. note (a). At that time, the Briton who fought 
against Caesar^ must have been far advanced in years. ^ 

(h) A largess was given to the people, in the fourth year of 
Vespasian, when Domitian entered on his second consulship. 
This, Brotier says, appears on a medal, with this inscription: 
CoMO. II. Cos. IL Congiarium alterum^ Dondtiano conmle 
9ecvndhm. The custom of giving large distributions to the 
people was for many ages established at Rome. Brotier traces 
it from Ancus Martins, the fourth king of Rome, when the 
poverty of the people called for relief. The like bounty was 
distributed by the generals, who returned in triumph. Lucul- 
Itts and Julius Caesar dbplayed on those occasions, great 
pomp and magnificence. Com, wine, and oil, were plentifully 
distributed, and the popularity, acquired by those means, was,, 
perhaps, the ruin of the commonwealth. Caesar lavished mo- 
ney. Augustus followed the example, and Tiberius did the 
same; but prodigality was not his practice. His politic genius 
taught him all the arts of governing. The bounties thus dis- 
tributed, were called, when given to the people, congiaria, 
and, to the soldiers, donativa. Whoever desires to form an 
idea of the number of Roman citizens, who, at different times, 
received largesses, and the prodigious expense attending^ 
them, may see an account drawn up with diligent attention by 
Brotier, in an elaborate note on this passage. He begins with 
Julius Caesar; and pursues the enquiry through the several 
successive emperors, fixing the date and expense at every pe- 
riod, as low down as the consulship of Constantius and Gale- 
rius Maximianus; when, the empire being divided into the 
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eastern and western, its, former magnificence was, by conse- 
quence, much diminished. 

(<) The person here called Corvinus was the same as Cor- 
vinus Messala, who flourished in the reign of Augustus, at the 
same time with Asinius Pollio. See s. xii. note (^). 

Section XVIII. 
(a) Servius Sulpicius Galba was consul A. U. C. 610, before 
the Christian aera 144. Cicero says of him, that he was, in his 
day, an orator of eminence. When he spoke in public, the 
natural energy of his mind supported him, and the warmth of 
his imagination made him vehement and pathetic: his lan- 
guage was animated, bold, and rapid; but when he, afterwards, 
took his pen in hand, to correct and polish, the fit of enthusi- 
asm was over; his passions ebbed away, and the composition 
was cold and languid. Galbam fortatae vf« non ingenii solum^ 
9cd etiam animi^ et naturalit guidam dolor^ dicentem incendebatj 
efictebatguCf ut et indtata^ et gravisy et vehemenB es9et oratioi.^ 
dein cum otionf atilum firehenderat^ motuaque omnia animif 
tanquam ventua^ hominem defecerat Jlacceacebat oratio. Ardor 
anbni non aemfier adeat^ iaque cum conaedit^ omnia ilia via^ 
et qttaai Jlamma oratoria extingtdtur. De Claria Orat, s. 93. . 
Suetonius says, that the person here intended was of consular 
dignity, and, by his eloquence, gave weight and lustre to his. 
family. Life o/Galbay s. iii. 

(Jb) Caius Papirius Carbo was consul A. U. C. 634. Cicera 
wbhes that he had proved himself as good a citizen, as he was 
an orator. Being impeached for his turbulent and seditious 
conduct, he did not choose to stand the event of a trial, but 
escaped the judgment of the senate by a voluntary death. His 
life was spent in forensic. causes. Men of sense, who heard 
him, have reported, that he was a fluent, animated, and har- 
monious i^>eaker; at times pathetic, always pleasing, and 
abounding with wit. Corbo^ quoad vita aufifieditavity eat in 
multiajudiciia cauaiaque cogmtua, Hunc qui audierant firudentea 
homnea^ canorum oratoremj et volubilem^ et aatia acremy atque 
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eundem et vehementem^ et valde dulcem^ et fierfatcetum Jm$9e 
dicebant, De Ciaria Oral. s. 105. 

(c) CalvuB and Caelius hare been menticmed already. See s. 
xvii. note (c). 

(cQ Caius Gracchus was tribune of the people A. U. C. 6S^. 
In that character he took the popular nde against the patrici- 
ans; and, pursuing this plan of the Agi*arian laW laid down by 
his brother, Tiberius Gracchust he was able by his eloquence 
to keep the city of Rome in violent agitation. Amidst the tu- 
mult, the senate, by a decree^ oi^ered the consul, Lucius 
Opimius, to take care that the comnumvfealth received no m» 
jury; and, says Cicero, not a single night interrened, before 
that magistrate put Gracchus to death. Decrrvit aenatusy ut 
JjuciuB O/dmiusy coruulf videret^ ne gtdd detrimend reafiubUca 
cafieret; nox nuUa interceosit; itUerfettua ett profiter gttaadam 
seditionum tusfdcioneg Caiua Gracchue^ clariatimo fiuire natusf 
avW majoribua. Orat, L in CatiUnam. His reputadon as an 
<M^tor towers above all his contemporaries. Cicero says, the 
commonwealth and the interests of literature suffered greatly 
by his untimely end. He wishes that the love of his country» 
and not zeal for the memory of his brother, had inspired his 
actions. Hisf eloquence was such as left him without a rival: 
in his diction what a noble splendour! in his sentiments, what 
elevation! and in the whole of his manner, what weight and 
dignity! His compositions, it is true, are not retouched with 
care; they want the polish of the last hand; what is well be- 
gun, is seldom highly finished; and yet he^ if any one, de- 
serves to be the study of the Roman youth. In him they will 
find what can, at once, quicken their genius, and enrich the 
understanding. Damnum erdmj ilHua immaturo interitUj rea 
JRomanay Latinague Htet^ /ecerunt, Utinam no$i tarn JratrL 
fiietatem^ guam fiatria fintature vohdaaet, Eloguentia guidetn 
ntacio an habtdaaet fiarem: grandi^ eat verbity aafnena tienieiuiiai 
genere toto gravis. Manua extrema non acceamt ofieribua ^ma; 
fir^clare inchoata multaj fierfecta non plant. Legendua eat hie 
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orator i si guiaquam aUus^juventuti; nan enim solum acuercj sed 
etiam aiere ingenium fiotest. Dt Claris Orat, 8. 125, 136. 

(0 This is tlic celebrated Marcus Fortius Cato, commonly 
known by the name of €ato the censor. He was quaestor 
under Scipio, who commanded against the Carthaginians, 
A. U. C. 548. He rose through the regular gradations of the 
magistracy to the consulship. When praetor, he governed the 
province of Sardinia, and exerted himself in the reform of all 
abuses introduced by his predecessors. From his own person,- 
and his manner of living, he banished every appearance of 
luxury. When he had occasion to visit the towns that lay 
within his government, he went on foot, clothed with the 
plainest attire, without a vehicle following him, or more than 
one servant, who carried the robe of office, and a vase, to make 
libations at the altar. He sat in judgment with the dignity of 
a magistrate, and punished every offence with inflexible ri- 
gour. He had the happy art of uniting in his own person two 
things almost incompatible; namely, strict severity and sweet- 
ness of manners. Under his administration, justice was at 
once terrible and amiable. Plutarch relates that he never wore 
a dress that cost more than thirty shillings; that his wine was 
no better than what was consumed by his slaves; and that by 
leading a laborious life, he meant to harden his constitution 
for the service of his country. He never ceased to condemn 
the luxury of the times. On this subject a remarkable apo« 
thegm is recorded by Plutarch; It is imfioasible^ said Cato, to 
Htve a citi/f in which a single fi%h sells for more money than an 
ox. The account given of him by Cicero in the Cato Miajor, 
excites our veneration of the man. He was master of every 
liberal art, and every branch of science, known in that age. 
Some men rose to eminence by their skill in jurisprudence; 
others by their eloquence; and a great number by their mili* 
tary talents. Cato shone in all alike. The patricians were 
often leagued against him, but his virtue and his eloquence 
were a match for the proudest connections. He was chosen 
CENSOR, in opposition to a number of powerful candidates, 
A. U.C. 568. He was the adviser of the third Punic war. The 
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question occasioned several warm debates in the senate. Cato 
always insisted on the demolition of Carthagie: Delenda est 
Carthago. He preferred an accusation against Servius Sul- 
picius Galba on a charge of peculation in Spain, A. U. C. 603; 
and, though he was then ninety years old, according to Livy 
(Cicero says he lived to eighty-five), he conducted the busi< 
ness with so much vigour, that Galba, in order to excite com- 
passion, produced his children before the senate, and by that 
artifice escaped a sentence of condemnation. Quintilian gives 
the following character of Cato the censor: His genius, like 
his learning, was universal: historian, orator, lawyer, he culti-^ 
vated the three branches; and what he undertook, he touched, 
with a master-hand. The science of husbandry was also his. 
Great as his attainments were, they were acquired in campsi 
amidst the din of arms; and in the city of Rome, amidst sceneii 
of contention, and the uproar of civil discord. Though he lived 
in rude unpolished times, he applied himself, when far ad- 
vanced in the vale of years, to the study of Greek literature, 
and thereby gave a signal proof that even in old age the wil- 
ling mind may be enriched with new stores of knowledge. 
Jdarcu9 Cenaoriui Cato^ idem orator^ idem hUtori^s conditovy 
idem jurisy idem rerum rusticarum fieritiadmua fuit. Inter tot 
opera miliii£j tantaa domi contentionesy rudi aactUo Uteraa 
Gracasy ^tate jam declinatd didicity ut eaaet hominibus docu- 
mentor ea guoque fierci/ii floaae^ qu€ aenea concufditent. Lib» 
xii. cap. 11. 

(f) Lucius Licinius Crassus is often mentioned, and always 
to his advantage, by Cicero De Claris Oratoribus. He was 
bom, as appears in that treatise (section 161), during the con- 
sulship of Laelius and Caepio, A. U. C. 614: he was contem- 
porary with Antonius, the celebrated orator, and fother of An- 
tony the triumvir. Crassus was a{)out four-and-thirty years 
older than Cicero. When Philippus the consul shewed himself 
disposed to encroach on the privileges of the senate, and, in 
the presence of that body, offered indignities to Licinius^ 
Crassus, the orator, as Cicero informs us, broke out in a blaze 
of eloquence against that violent outrage, concluding with 
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tliat remarkable sentence: He shall not be to me a consul, to 
whom I am not a senator. Mn ea rnihi consul^ quia nee ego 
din 9e7tator turn. See Falerius Muximusy lib. xli. cap. 3. Cicero 
has given his oratorical character. He possessed a wonderful 
dignity of language, could enliven his discourse with wit and 
pleasantry, never descending to vulgar humour; refined, and 
polished, without a tincture of scurrility. He preserved the 
true Latin idiom; in his selection of words accurate, with ap« 
parent facility; no stiffness, no affectation appeared; in his 
train of reasoning always clear and methodical; and, when the 
cause hinged upon a question of law, or the moral distinctions 
of good and evil, no man possessed such a fund of argument, 
and happy illustration. Crasao niMl atatuo fieri fiotuiaae ficT' 
fectiua: erut aumma gravitaa; erat cum gravitate junctua faceti- 
arum et urbamtatia oratoriuay non acurriUa, lefioa, Latini iO' 
quendi dccurata^ etj aine moleatid^ dUigena elegantia; in diaaer* 
endo ndra exfi&catio; cum de jure civUi^ cum de aquo et bono 
diafiutaretur^ argumentorum et aimiUtudinum co/da, De Claria 
Orat. 8. 143. In Cicero's books De Oratohe, Licinius Cras- 
sus supports a capital part in the dialogue; but in the open- 
ing of the third book, we have a pathetic account of his deaths 
written, as the Italians say, con amore, Crassus returned from 
his villa, where the dialogue passed, to take part in the debate 
against Philippus the consul, who had declared to an assembly 
of the people, that he was obliged to seek new counsellors, for 
with such a seniate he could not conduct the affairs of the com- 
monwealth. The conduct of Crassus, upon that occauon, has 
been mentioned already. The vehemence, with which he ex- 
erted himself, threw him into a violent fever, and on the 
seventh day following put a period to his life. Then, says 
Cicero, that tuneful swan expired: we hoped once more to 
hear the melody of his voice, and went, in that expectation, to 
the seni^e-house; but all that remained was tq gaze on the 
spot where that eloquent orator spoke for the last time in the 
service of his country. Iliud immortaUtate dignum ingemum^ 
ilia humanitaaj ilia virtua Lucii Craaai morte extincta aubitd 
eat J vix diebua decern fioat eum diem^ qui hoc et aufieriore libro 
continetur. Ilia tanquam cycnea fuit divini hominia voxj et 
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oratioj qtiom quasi exfiectantea^ post ejus tnttritum^ vemebamus 
in curiam^ ut vestigium illud iftsum^ in quo iiiefiostremum insH* 
Hsset^ cQtueremur, De Orat, lib. iii. 8. 1 and 6. This passs^e 
will naturally call to mind the death of the great earl of Chat- 
ham. He went in a feeble state of health, to attend a debate of 
the first importance. Nothing could detain him from the ser* 
vice of his country. The dying notes of the British Swah 
were heard in the House of Peers. He was conveyed to his 
own house* and on the eleventh of May 1778, he breathed his 
last. The news reached the House of Commons late in the 
evening» when Colonel Barrs had the honour of being the 
first to shed a patriot tear on that melancholy occasion. In a 
strain of manly sorrow» and with that unprepared eloquence 
which the heart inspires» he moved for a funeral at the public 
expense» and a monument to the memory of virtue and de- 
parted genius. By performing that pious office, Colonel Barrb 
may be said to have made his own name immortal. History 
will record the transaction. 

(jg) Messala Corvinus is often» in this Dialogue» called 
CoRviKus only. See s. xii. note (e). 

(Ji) Appius Claudius was censor in the year of Rome 44S; 
dictator, 465; and having at a very advanced age lost his 
sight» he became better known by the name of Appius C^cua. 
Afterwards, A. U. C. 473, when Pyrrhus, by his ambassador, 
offered terms of peace, and a treaty of alliance, Appius, whom 
blindness» and the infirmities of age, had for some time with- 
held from public business, desired to be conveyed in a litter 
to the senate-house. Being conducted to his place» he deli- 
vered his sentiments in so forcible a manner» that the fathers 
resolved to prosecute the war, and never to hear of an accom* 
modation» till Italy was evacuated by Pyrrhus and his army. 
See Livy» b. xiii. s. 3 1 . Cicero relates the same fsict in hisCATo 
Major» and further adds» that the speech made by Appiits 
CiEcus was then extant. Ovid mentions the temple of Bel- 
lona, built and dedicated by Appius, who, when blind, saw 
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eftvf tKing by the liglit of hi» understandllig, and rejected 
all terms of accommodation ivitb Pyrrhmt. 

Hac siicraU die Tusco Bellona duello 
Dicitur, et Latio prospera semper adest. 

Appius est auctor, Pyrrho qui pace negate 
Multum anlmo vtdit, Imnine cxcus erat. 

Fastorom, lib. vi ver. 301. 

(t) Quintilian acknowledges this &ct, with his usual can- 
dour. The question concerning Attic and Asiatic elo- 
quence was of long standing. The styl^ of the former was 
close, purei and elegant; the latter was said to be diffuse and 
ostentatious. In the Attic, nothing was idle, nothing redun- 
dant: the Asiatic swelled above all bounds, affecting to 
dazzle by strokes of wit, by affectation and superfluous orna- 
ment. Cicero was said by his enemies to be an orator of the 
last school. They did not scruple to pronounce him turgid^ 
copious to a fault, often redundant, and too fond of repetition. 
His wit, they said, was the false glitter of vain conceit, frigid> 
and out of aeaoon; his composition was cold and languid; wire- 
drawn into amplification, and fuller of meretricious finery than 
became a man. £t antiqua gui^cm ilia diviaio inter Asianoa et 
Mticos fint^ cum hi preasi^ et integri^ contra^ inflati illi et 
inanea /laberentur; et in his nihil aufierflueret^ illia judicium 
maxim^ ac modua deeaet, Ciceronem tamen et auorum hominea 
tem/iorum inceaaere audebant ut tumidioreniy et Aaianum^ et 
redundantem^ et in refietitionibua nimium^ et in aalibua alt' 
quando fri^dwny et in comfioaitione fractumy exultantemy ac 
Jien^ {quod firocul abaii) viro molliorem. Quintil. lib. xii. cap. 
10. The same author adds, that, when the great orator was 
cut off by Marc Antony's proscription, and could no longer 
answer for himself, the men who either personally hated him^ 
or envied his genius, or chose to pay their court to the trium- 
virate, poured forth their malignity without reserve. It is un- 
necessary to observe, that Quintilian, in sundry parts of his 
work, has vindicated Cicero from these aspersions. See s. 
xvii. note (p). 

{k) For Calvusi see s. xvii. note (c). For Brutus, see the 
VoL.VL 2Q 
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same section, n6te(^. What Cicero thought of Callus has 
been already quoted from the tract Z>r ClarU Oraioribusy in 
note (c), s. xvii. By being too severe a critic on himself, he 
lost strength, while he aimed at elegance. It is, therefore, 
properly said in this Dialogue, that Cicero thought Calvus 
cold and enervated. But did he think Brutus disjointed, loose 
and negligent— -o//o«ttm afgue diffjunctum? That he often 
thought him disjointed is not improbable. Brutus was a dose 
thinker, and he aimed at the precision and brevity of Attic 
eloquence. The sententious speaker is, of course, full and 
concise. He has no studied transitions, above the minute care 
of artful connections. To discard the copulatives for the sake 
of energy was a rule laid down by the best ancient critics. 
Cicero has observed that an oration may be said to be dis- 
jointed, when the copulatives are omitted, and strokes of sen- 
timent follow one another in quick succession. Diaaolutio 6ivc 
diajunctio eat^ qua conjunctionibua e medio eublatisy fiartibug 
aefiaralie effertur^ hoc modo: Gere morem fiarenti; fiare cogna» 
tia; obaeguere amicia;ob tempera legibua. Ad Herenmum^ lib. iv. 
s. 41. In this manner, Brutus might appear disjointed, and 
that figure, often repeated, might grow into a fault. But how 
is the word otiosvb to be understood? If it mbans a neglect 
of connectives, it may, perhaps, apply to Brutus. There is no 
room to think that Cicero used it in a worse sense, since we 
find him a letter to Atticus declaring, that the oratorical style 
of Brutus was, in language as well as sentiment, elegant to a 
degree that nothing could surpass. Eat enim oratio ejua acrifita 
elegantiaaim^j aententiia et verbia^ ut nihil fioasit ultra, A grave 
philosopher, like Brutus, might reject the graces of transition 
and regular connection, and, for that reason, might be thought 
negligent and abrupt. The disjointed style which the French 
call atyle coufie^ was the manner cultivated by Seneca, for 
which Caligula pronounced him, sand without lime; arenam 
aine cake, Sueton. Life of Calig, s. 53. ' We know from Quiri- 
tilian, that a spirit of emulation, and even jealousy, subsisted 
between the eminent orators of Cicero's time; that he himself 
was so far from ascribing perfection to Demosthenes, that he 
used to say, he often found him napping: that Brutus and 
Calvus sat in judgment on Cicero, and did not wish to conceal 
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their objections; and thai the two Pollios were so £ir from 
being satbfied with Cicero's style and manner, that their cri- 
ticisms were little short of declared hostility. Quamguam neque 
ifi^i Ciceroni Demosthenes vkLeatur aatia ease fierfectu»^ quern 
darmitare interdum dtcit; nee Cieero Bruio Catvogue^ gui cerU 
comfioaitionem U&tu etiam afiud ipawn re/irehendunt; ne Atinio 
ufrtguej gui vitia orationi» ejua etiam inimiei filuribus iocia in» 
aeguuntur, Q\iintil. lib. xii« cap. 1. 

Section XIX. 
(a) Cassius Severus lived in the latter end of the reign of 
Augustus, and through a considerable part of that of Tiberius. 
He was an orator, according to Quintilian, who, if read with 
due caution, might serve as a model worthy of imitation. It is 
to be regretted, that to the many excellent qualities of. his 
style he did not add more weight, more strength and dignity, 
and thereby give colour and a body to his sentiments. With 
those requisites, he would have ranked with the most eminent 
orators. To his excellent genius he united keen reflection, 
great energy, and a peculifir urbanity, which gave a secret 
charm to his speeches. But the warmth of his temper hurried 
him on; he listened more to his passions than to his judgment: 
he possessed a vein of wit, but he mingled with it too much 
acrimony; and wit, when it misses its aim, feels the mortifica« 
tion and the ridicule which usually attend disappcaoted ma- 
lice. Multa^ ai cumjudieio legatur^ dabit imitatione digna Cas- 
sius Severus, gui^ ai catena virtutibiia color em et gravitatem 
orationia adjectaaet, fionendua inter firacifiuoa foret. Mim et 
ingerm fUurimum eat in «o, et acerbitaa mira^ et urbanitaa^ et 
via aumma; aed filua atomacho gu^m conaiUo dedit; firaterea 
ut amariaalea^ ita freguenter armmritudo ifiaa ridicula eat. Lib. 
X. cap. 1. We read in Suetonius (Life of Octaviua^ s. 56), 
that Cassius had the hardiness to institute a prosecution for the 
crime of poisoning against Asprenas Nonius, who was, at the 
time, linked in the closest friendship with Augustus. Not 
content with accusations agunst the first men in Rome, he 
chose to yeilt his malevolence in lampoons and defamatory 
libels, against the most distingiushed of both sexes. It was this 
that provoked Horade to declare war against Cassius, in an 
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ode (lib. V* dde 6), which begns Quid immtrtnu» hotp^— ve^^ 
M, canU. See an accooot of his maleyoleiit spirit) wfima/t, b. 
i. s. 72. He was at lenf^ condemned for his indiscriminate 
abuse, and banished hf Augustus to the isle of Crete. But hb 
satirical rage was not to be controlled. He continued in exile 
to discharge his mdignity, tUI, at last, at the end often fears, 
the senate took cognizance of his guilt, and Tiberius ordered 
him to be removed from Crete to the Rock of Seriphosy 
where he languished in old age and misery. See AnrudB^ b. iv. 
s. 31. The period of ancient oratory ended about the time 
when Cassius began his career. He was the first of the new 
school. 

(b) These two rhetoricians flourished hi the time of Angus* 
tus. Apollodorus, we are told hy Quintilian (b. iii. chap. 1)» 
was the preceptor of Augustus. He taught in oppoudon to 
Theodorus .^adareus, who read lectures at Rhodes, and was 
attended bjr Tiberius during his retreat in that island. The 
two contending masters were the founders of opposite sects» 
called the JfioUodorean and Theodorian. But true eloquence, 
which knows no laws but those of nature and good sense, 
gained nothing by party-divisions. Literature was distracted 
by new doctrinesi rhetoric became a trick in the hands of so- 
phists, and aU sound oratory (Hsappeared. Hermagoras, Quin* 
tilian says, in the chapter already cited, was the disdple of 
Theodorus. 

Section XX. 
(a) Doctor Middleton says, ^ Of the seven excellent orations, 
which now remain on the subject of Vkrres, the two first 
only were spoken; the one called, The Divination^ the other. 
The Jir9t Action^ which is nothing more than a general pre* 
&ce to the whole cause. The other five were published after- 
wards, as they were prepared and intended to be spoken, if 
Verrbs had made a regular defence: for as this was the only 
cause in which Cicero had yet been engaged^ or ever design* 
ed to bo engaged, as on accuaer^ so he was willing (o leave 
those orations as a specimen of his abilities in that way, and 
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the pattern of a ju9t mnd diUgeru imfieachmmi qf a great and 
corrufit magUtrate** l^fe qf Cicero^ vol. L p. 86» 4to e<lit 

(b) The Digest enumerates a multitude of rules conceniiiig 
exeefiiiona to persoQs^ thmgS) the form of the actions the nice- 
ties of pleading) andt as the phrase is^ motions in arrest of 
judgment* ^orm«/o, was the set of words necessary to.be used 
in the pleadings. See the Digest^ lib. xliv. tit. 1. De Mxcep- 
tiombua, Pr^Bcrifaionibua^ et FraijudicHa, See also Cujacius, 
Qbaeruat, xxiii. 

(c) The oration for Marcus Tullius is highly praised by 
Macrobius, but is not to be found in Cicero's works. The ora- 
tion for Aulus CsBcina is still extant. The cause was about the 
right of succession to a private estate, which depended on a 
subtle point of iaWf arising from the interpretation of the prae- 
tor's interdict. It shews Cicero's exact knowledge and skill in 
,the civil law, and that his public character and employment 
gave no interruption to his usual diligence in pleading causes. 
Middleton's Ltfe ofCicerOf yol. i. p. 1 16, 4to edit. 

(d) Roscius, in the last penod of the republic, was the co- 
median whom all Rome admired for his talents. The great 
esteemed and loved him for his morals, i&sop, the tragedian, 
was his contemporary» Horace, in the epistle to Augustus, 
has mentioned them both with their proper and disiinctive 
qualities. 



-£a cum reprehendere coner 



Qjiae GRAVIS ^sorus^quae doctus Koscius«git. 

A certain measured gravity of elocution being requisite in 
tragedy, that quality is assigned to the former, and the latter 
is called Ooctus, because he was a complete master of his 
art; so truly learned in the principles of his profession, that he 
possessed, in a wonderful degree, the secret charm that gave 
inimitable graces to his voice and action. Quintilian, in a few 
words, has given a commentary on the passage in Horace. 
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Giief, he say», is expressed by slow and deliberate aceentf^; • 
for that reasoiii ^sop spoke with ^avity; Roscius with quick- 
ness; the former being a tragedian, the latter a comedian. 
Piu9 autem affectum habent lenHora; ideoqUt Rosciu» citatior^ 
JE90fiu8 gravior fuit^ quod ille comadian^ kic tragmdioB egit. 
Lib. xi. cap» 1. Cicero was the great friend and patron of 
Rosdus. An elegant oration in his behalf is still extant. The 
cause was this: One Fannius had made over to Roscius a 
young slaTe, to be formed by him to the stage, on condition of 
a partnership in the profits which the slave should acquire by 
acting. The slave was afterwards killed. Roscius prosecuted 
the murderer for damages, and obtained, by composition, a 
little farm, worth about eight hundred pounds, for his parti- 
cular share. Fannius also sued separately, and was supposed 
to have guned as much; but pretending to have recovered 
nothing, he sued Roscius for the moiety of what he had re- 
ceived. One cannot but observe, says Dr. Middleton, from 
Cicero's pleading, the wonderful esteem and reputation in 
which Roscius then flourished. Has Roscius, says he, de- 
frauded his partner? Can such a stain stick upon such a man; 
a man, who, I speak it with confidence, has more integrity 
than skill, more veracity than experience; a man, whom the 
people of Rome know to be a better citizen than he is an ac- 
tor: and, while he makes the first figure on the stage for his 
art, is worthy of a seat in the senate for his virtue. Quem fiO' 
ftulU9 Romanua meliorcm -uirum guam hhtrionem es9e arbUra^ 
tur; qui ita digniaaimua eat acend firofiter artificium^ ut dignia^ 
Mtmua ait curid firofiter abatinentiatn. Pro Roacio Comttdoy s. 17. 
In another place, Cicero says, he was such an anist, as to 
seem the only one fit to appear on the stage; yet such a man» 
as to seem the only one who should not come upon it at all. 
Cum artifex ejuamodi ait, ut aotua dignua videatur eaae qui in 
acend apectetur; turn vir ejuamodi eat, ut aolua dignua videatur, 
qui eo non accedat. Pro PubL Quinctio, s. 78. What Cicero 
has said in his pleadings might be thought oraitorica], intro- 
duced merely to serve the cause, if we did not find the come- 
dian praised with equal warmth in the Dialogue De Oratohe. 
It is there said of Roscius, that every thing he did, was per- 
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f^t in the kiod, find executed vith conaummate gmcei with a 
secret c^ariD) that touched, affected, and delighted the whole 
audience; hidomuch} that irhen a man excelled in any other 
profession, it was grown into a proveii> to call hint) thb Ro<« 
cius of his art. Videtisne^ quam nihil ab eo nidfierfecte^ nihil 
nid cum aummd venuataie fiat? nihily nitd ita ut deiiaU^ et uH 
opmes moveatf atque deUctet? Itaqu€ hoc jam diu e9t con^ecutu^^ 
ut in quo quiaque artificio exceUeret, is in suo gfcnere Romum 
dicer etur, De Orat, lib. i. s. 1 SO. After so much honourable 
testimony, one cannot hut wonder why the Doctu.s Roscius 
of Horace is mentioned in this Dialogue with an alp of disfMt* 
ragement. It may he, that Av£R, the speaker in this passage, 
was determined to degrade the orators of antiquity; and the 
comedian was, therefore, to expect no quarteii*. Dacier» in his 
notes on the Epistle to Aiigustus, observes ^hat Roscius wrote 
a book, in which he undertook to prove -to Ci^erQ» that in aU 
the stores of eloquence there were not so many different exr 
pressions for o^e and the same thing, as in the dramatic «art 
there were modes of action, and casts of countenance, to marie 
the ^entimf pt, and convey it to the mind with its due degree 
of emotion. It is to be lamented that such. a book has not cooie 
down to us. It would, perlu^)», be more valuable than the beat 
tres^tiac; of rhetoric. 

Ambivius Turpio acted in most of Terence's plays, and 
seexns to have been. a muiagejr of the theatre. Cicero, in the 
treatise De Seneciute^ says: He, who sat near him in the first 
row% received the greatest pleasure; but still,>those, who were 
at the further end of the theatre, wer^ delighted with him* 
Turjiii<me Ambivio magia deiectatur^ qzU infirimd ^aved afiectafj 
delectatur tamen etiam qui in ultimd. 

(e) Accius and Pacuvius flourished at Rome about the 
middle of the sixth century from the foundation of the city. 
Accius, according to Horace, was held to be a poet of a sub- 
lime genius, and Pacuvius (who lived to be ninety years old) 
was respected for his age and profound learning. 

Ambigitur quoties uter utro sit prior, aufert 
Pacutius doctifamam senis, Accius alti. 

Epist. ad Avo. ver. 5%. 
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Velleiu» Paterculus isys, that Accitrs was thottgfat equal lo 
the best writers of the Greek tragedy. He had not, indeed^ 
the dili|*eitt touches of the polishing hand, which we see in 
the poets of Athens; but he had more spirit and vigour, ^cciu^ 
U9fUe in Gnecorum comparaHonem erectue. In ilih Uma^ in hoc 
fien^ fiiu9 videri/ki$ae Manguhna, He is often quoted by Cicero 
in his book De J^aturd Deorum. But after all, it is from the 
great eritic, who gives the best account of the Roman poets» 
orators, and historians, that we are to take the genuine cha* 
meter of Accivs and Pacuvius, since their works are lost in 
the general mass of ancient literature. They were both excel* 
lent tragic poets: elevation of sentiment, grandeur of expres- 
siouyand dignity of character, stamped a value on their pro- 
dodioilB; and, yet, we must net expect to find the grace and 
ekganee of genuine composition. To give the finishing hand 
So their works was not their practice: the defect, however, is 
not to be imputed to them; it was the vice of the age. Force 
and dignity are the charasterics of Accius; while the critles» 
who wish to be thought deep and profound, admire Pacuvius 
for his extemttve learning. Tra^edi^ acrifttorea Acciua atfuc 
Pmeumusf clariamitd aenfentiamm verdorumgue /amdere^ et 
mutivHtate fierafmarum, Caterum nHor, et aumma in tjfcoiendia 
aperidua manua^ magia videri fioteat temfioriSua^ quam iftM dt' 
fidaae. Vtrmm tamen Mtio filua tribuitur: Pacuvium videri 
docHwemf qui eaae doeti affcctantj volunt. QuintiL li^. X. cap. 
I. It was the feshion in Horace's dme to prefer the wfitere of 
the old school to the new race that gave so much lustre to 
the Augnstan age. In opposition to such erroneous criticism, 
the poet pronounces a decided judgment, which seems to be 
confirmed by the opinion of Quintilian. 

^i qu9cdam nimis antique» si pleraque dure 

Dicei'e credit eos, ignav^ muUa fatetur, 

Et fapit, et xnecum facit, et Jove jadicat aequo. 

ErisT. Ao August, ver. 6S. 

But that sometimes their style uncouth appears. 
And their harsh numbers rudely hurt our ears? 
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Or that full flaUy flows the huig^uid Uite» 

He» who owns this, has Jo vb's assent and mine. 

Francis's Horace. 

0/") Lucan was nephew to Seneca, and a poet of great cele- 
brity. He was bom, in the reign of Caligula, at Corduba in 
Spain. His superior genius made Nero his mortal enemy. He 
was put to death by that inhuman emperor, A. U. C. 818, in 
the twenty-seventh year of his age Seethe Annal9y b. xt. s. 
70. As a writer, Quiiitilian says, that he possessed an ardent 
genius, impetuous, rapid, and ' remarkable for the vigour of 
his sentiments: but he chooses to class him with the orators, 
rather than the poets. Lucanua arden$^ et eonciiatua^ et aenten* ' 
tits clariaHmua; ef, ut dicam quod aentio^ magia oratoribua guam' 
fioett» annumerandua. Lib. x. cap. 1 . Scaliger, on the other 
hand, contends that Lucan was a true poet, and that the critics 
do but trifle, when they object that he wrote history, not an' 
epic poem. STBAnA, in his Prolusions, has given, among 
other imitations, a narrative in Lucan's manner; and, though 
he thinks that poet has not the skill of Virgil, he places him 
on the summit of Parnassus, managing his Pegasus with 
difficulty, often in danger of falling from the ridge of a preci- 
pice, yet delighting his reader with the pleasure of seeing 
him escape. This is the true character of Lucan. The love of 
liberty was his ruling passion. It is but justice to add, that his 
sentiments, when free from antitheaia and the Ovidian man- 
ner, are not excelled by any poet of antiquity. From him, as 
well as from Virgil and Horace, the orator is required to cull 
such passages as will help to enrich his discourse; and the 
practice is recommended by QuinUlian, who observes, that 
Cicero, Asinius, Poliio, and others, frequently cited verses 
from Ennius, Accius, Pacuvius, and Terence, in order to grace 
their speeches with polite literature, and enliven the imagina- 
tion of their hearers. By those poetic insertions, the ear is re- 
lieved from the harsh monotony of the forum; and the poets, 
cited occasionally, serve by their authority to establish the pro- 
position advanced by the speaker. JVam /iraci/iue guidem aftud 
Ciceronem frequenter tamen afiud Aeinium etiam^ et cateroa^ 
qui awitfiroximif vidimua Ennii, Accii, Pagvvii, TsusirTir 
Vol. VL 2 R 
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et aliorum inaeri vrrsua^ auntmd non eruditionU modd gratid^ ted 
etiam jucunditati»; cum ftoeticU volufitatibut aurea a /oretui 
asficritate reafiirent^ quibu» accedit non mediocria utiUtaa^ cum 
aententiia eorumj valut q.uibuadam Uatimoniiaj qi^ firopoaufire 
cqrifipmant^ Qui^ntU. lib, i. csvp* 8, 

SSCTIOM XXI. 

(a) Ther^ i^ |n thia place a blunc^er of the copyists» Mrbiek 
almost matces tl^ semence; unintelligible. The traDslatoFy with- 
out eatering into minute controversies, h^ upon all such oc€%- 
sions» adopted wh^t appeared, from the context, to be th^ motft, 
pi^obaUe sense. It remains, therefore, to enquire, who were the 
several onitors here enumerated^ CAiruTxusmay be the persoa 
meniionie4 by Suetonius De Ci^ria fthetoribi^. Cicero says of 
Asj^ivst that be was a stril^iiig proof of \frhat consequence it 
was aX Rome to be useful to others, and «iway» re^dy to h» 
subservient to their honour, or to ward off danger. For, by thafb 
assiduity» Arrius raided himself fi*Qm a low beginning to wealth 
and honours, and was evea ranked in the numbeir of orators» 
thoug:h void of learning, and without genius, or abilities. Loco 
infirmo ntUuaj et honor ea^ et fiecuniam^ et gratiam conaccutua^ 
eiiam in fiattronorum^ aina doctrind^ aine ingenio, aUquem numc^ 
rum /larvanerat. De Ciaria Orat, s. 34r3. Furnius may be sup- 
posed, not without probability, to be the person with whom Ci- 
cero corresponded. Efdsu ad FamiliareajWh. x. ep. 35, 2.^. With 
regard to Terrianus we are left in the dark. The commentar 
tors offer various conjectures; but conjecture is often a spe- 
cious amusement; the ingenious folly of men, wbo take pains 
to bewilder themselves, and reasoa only to shew their useless ' 
learning. 

(b) The puny orators are said to be in an infirmary, Uke 
sickly men, who were nothing but skin and bone. These, says 
Cicero, were admirers of the Attic manner; but it were to be» 
wished that they had the wholesome blood, not merely tho> 
bones of their favourite declaimers. jiaico genera dicendi ae 
gaudara dicuntf atgiua utinam imitarentur nee oaan aolum^ aed 
eiiam et amguincm, Cicero Did Ciaria Oratoripuak 
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(c) What is here said of Calvus is not confirmed by the 
judgment of Quintilian. See s. xvii. note (c). His orations^ 
which were extant at the time of this Dialogue, are now to* 
tajyty ]o6t. 

(flf) For Quintilian's opinion of Caelius, see s. xvii- note (c). 

(e) Here again Quintilian, that candid and able judge, has 
given a different opinion. See s» xvii. note (^}. It may be proper 
to add the testimony of Velleius Patereulus. Csssar, he saysi 
had 9n elevation of soul, that towered above humanity, and 
was almost incredible; the rapid progress of his wars, his firm- 
ness in the hour of danger, and the grandeur of his vast con*' 
ceptions, bore a near affinity to Alexander^ but to Alexander 
neither drunk, nor mad with passion. Ardmo super humanam 
et nuiaraniy et Jidem evectua^ celeritate bellandi^ fiaticntid fieri' 
cttloruffty magnitudine cogitationum; magno tilt Aleocundro^ sed 
aobri^ fteque iracundo^ nmillitnus, VeU Pater cut, lib. ii. s. 41« 
Even Cicero tells us, that, of all the eminent orators, he was 
the person who spoke the Latin language in the greatest 
purity^, atid arrived at that consummate perfection by study, 
by diligent application, and his thorough knowledge of all 
polite literature. Ilium omnium ferh oratorum Latin^ loqtd 
elegantissim^: ut esaet fieYfecla ilia ben^ loguendi laus^ multia lit» 
ieria^ et iia quidem reconditia et exquiaitia^ aummoque atudio 
et diligentii eat conaecutua. De Claria Orat» s. 253. 

(y*) Caesar's speech for Decius the Samnite, and all his 
other prdductiotis (except the Commentaries), are totally lost 

(g) This speech of Brutus is also lost with his other works. 
Cicero says, he heard him. plead the cause of DejotarUs with 
great elegance, and a flow of harmonious periods. Cauaam De- 
jotari^/ideliaaimi atque ofitimi regia^ ornatiaaime et cofiioaiaaim^ 
at Bruto me audiaar de/enaam. De Claria Orat, s. 31. He tells Us 
in another place, that Caesar observed of BrutUs^ that whatever 
he desired, he desired with ardour; and, therefore, in the 
cause of Dejotarus^ he exerted himself with wdrmth, with 
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yehemence^ and g^^at freedom of language. Quidgidd vuifj 
vald^ vult; ideoque^ cum pro rcgc Dejotaro dixerity vaidi ve- 
hementer^ eum vUum^ft liber^ dicerc. Ad Attic, lib. xiv. ep. 1. 
The same Dejotarus was afterwards defended by Cicero be- 
fore Csesar himself. See the Oration firo Rege Dejotaro» 

(h) See what is said of Asinius Pollioy s. xii. note (r). 

(f) Plinj the younger has the same meUphorical allunons, 
which we here find in the Dialogue. Speaking of the difference 
between the oratorical and historical style; the latter, he says^ 
may be content with the bones, the muscles, and the nerves; 
the former must have the prominence of the flesh, the brawny 
vigour, and the flowing mane. Habent quidem oratio et hUtoria 
multd communia^ 9ed plura dvversa in hia ifteisy qux commitnia 
videntur. Mirrat sane illa^ narrat hac^ Bed aliter, Huic fileraque 
hunUUaf et 9ordida^ et ex medio fietita; ilU omnia recondita^ 
sfilendida excelaa convemunt. Hanc safiiua oasa^ musculij nervi^ 
iUam tori qtddam^ et quanjuba decent, lAb. v. ep. 8. 

(k) Messala Corvinus has been often mendoned. See for 
him 8. xii. note (e), 

SXCTION XXII. 
(a) The words aententia and aenaua were technical terms 
with the critics of antiquity. Quintilian gives the distinct 
meaning of each, with his usual precision. According to the 
established usage, the word sentua signified our ideas or con* 
eeptions, as they rise in the mind: by aententia was intended» 
a proposition, in the close of a period, so expressed, as to dart 
a sudden brilliancy, for that reason called lumen orationia. He 
says, these artificial ornaments, which the ancients used but 
sparingly, were the constant practice of the modem orators. 
Conauetudo jam tenuity ut mente concefita^ sensvs vocaremua; 
lumina autem^ /irM/iu^que in ciauaulia poaita^ sEMTSimAS. 
Qum mifiuM crebra afiud antiquoa^ noatria temfioribua modo ra- 
rent. Lib. viii. cap. 5. These luminous sentences, Quintilian 
sayS) may be called the eyes of an oration; but eyes are not 
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to be placed in eyeij part, lest the other members should lose 
their function. Ego vero hac iundna oratitmu velut ocutoa quo»- 
dam csae chquentia credo: 9ed neque ocul09 es9e toto corft^re 
"Vfiim^ ne c^iera memira mum officium fierdant. Lib. viii, cap. 
5. As Cowley says. 

Jewels at nose and lips but ill appear; 
Rather than all things, wit let none be there. 

(6) In order to form a good style, the sentence should 
always be closed with variety, strength, and harmony. The 
ancient rhetoricians held this to be so essentially requisite, 
that Quintilian has given it a full discussion. That, he says, 
which offends the ear, will not easily gain admission to the 
mind. Words should be fitted to their places, so that they may 
aptly coalesce with one another. In building, the most ill shapen 
stones may be conveniently fixed; and in like manner, a good 
style must have proper words in proper places, all arranged in 
order, and closing the sentence with grace and harmony. JVt- 
hil intrare fiotest in affectum^ quod in aurcy velut quodam veati" 
buloy Btatim offendit, Non enim ad fiedea verba dimensa mnt; 
ideoque ex loco tranaferuntur in locum^ utjungantur quo con» 
gruunt maxim^; aicut in atructurd aaxorum rudium etiani ifiaa 
enormitaa invenit cui afipHcariy et in quo fioaait inaiatere, Feli" 
ciaaimua tamen aermo eaty cui et rectua ordoy et afita junctura^ et 
cum Ma numerua ofifiortune cadena contingit. Quintil. lib. ix. 
cap. 4. 

Section XXIII. 
(a) The remark in this place alludes to a passage in the ora- 
tion agamst Piso, where we find a frivolous stroke of false wit. 
Cicero reproaches Piso for his dissolute manners and his 
scandalous debauchery. Who, he says, in all that time, saw 
you sober? Who beheld you doing any one thing, worthy of a 
liberal mind? Did ypu once appear in public? The house of 
your colleague resounded with songs and minstrels; he him- 
self danced naked in the midst of his wanton company; and 
while he wheeled about with alacrity in the circular motion of 
the dance, he never once thought of th£ wheel of fortune. 
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Quis te iUU tUebuM 09brium^ qtda agentem mUqtdd^ quod tntU U^ 
itro dignum^ QuU deniguc mftuidito viditP Cum voUtg^ #■» 
4omu9 caniu ti cymbaim fienonaretj turnout ifi9t nwhuin coifc» 
vivio Moitarct^ in quo ne turn quidrmj aam iUum ^nnm salI'A*' 

TOEIUM VERSARET ORBEM^ FORTUNJE ROTAM fitrtmtvMat» 

Oratio in Fi^onenij prima pars, s. 22. Delph. edit. voL iii. 

(6) The passage here alluded to, presents us with a double 
pun. The word Ferrea is the name of a man, and also signifies a 
hoar-fdgy as we read in Horace, Verria obliguum meditantia ictum. 
Lib. iii. ode 22. The vrordjua is likewise of twofold meanings 
importing /aw, and aauce^ or broth; tefiidumgue iigurierit jus. 
lib. i. sat 3. The objection to Cicero is, that playing on both th^ 
Words, and taking advantage of their ambiguous meaning, he 
says it could not be matter of wonder that the Verrian jua wsls 
such bad hoo-soup. The wit (if it deserves that name) is mean 
enough; but, in justice to Cicero, it should be remembered» 
that he himself calls it frigid, and says, that the men, who in 
their anger could be so very facetious, as to blame the priest 
who did not sacrifice such a hog ( Ferrea), were idle and ridi- 
culous. He adds, that he should not descend to repeat such 
sayings (for they were neither witty, nor worthy of notice in 
such a cause), had he not thought it material to shew, that 
the iniquity of Verres was, in the mouth of the vulgar, a 
subject of ridicule, and a proverbial joke. Btnc illi homines 
erantf qvi etiam ridicuU inveniebantur ex dolore; quorum oHiy ut 
audi^tia^ negabant tnirandum eaae^ jus tarn nequam ^«9^ Verri- 
hum; alii etiam frigidiorea erant; aed quia atomachabantur^ ridi" 
cult videbantur eaac, cum sacerdotem execrabantur^ qui Ver]] 
REM tarn nequam reliquiaact, Qu£ ego non commemorarem (ne^ 
que enim /ler/aceti dicta^ neguefiorro hac aeveritate digna aunt) 
niai voa id vellem recordari, iatiua nequitiam et irdquitatem turn 
in ore vulgif atgue communibua firoverbiia eaae veraatam. In 
Ferram, lib. i. pars tertia, s. 121. 

CO Quintilian acknowledges that the words eaae videatur (it 
aeema to be) occur frequently in Cicero's Orations. Pie adds, 
that he knew several, who fancied . that they had performed 
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wonders, wImd thtj placed that ^mae in the cloae of a Miw 
tenet, .^f^eram gu9»dam^ gmi #r pnltht^ extureHmte gnum i£- 
iud ttUeOU kt^ m diotnda vhi aJU vkkrifUmr^ si in timutuid 
fi09ui9$ent ease video fur, Quintil. lib. x. cap. 3. 

{d) The species of composition, called satire} was altogether 
of Roman growth. Lucilius had the honour of being the in- 
ventor; and he succeeded so well, that even in Quintilian's 
time, his admirers preferred him not only to the writers who 
followed in the same way, but to all poets of every denomina- 
tion, l4UciUu9 quoadam it a deditoa sihi adhuc habet imitatores^ 
ut cum non ejuadem modo ofierisy aed omnibua fioetia fir^ferre 
non dubitent. Lib* x. cap. l^. The great critic, however, pro- 
nounces judgment in favour of Horace, who, he says, is more 
terse and pure; a more acute observer of life, and qualified by^ 
nature to touch the ridicule of the manners with the nicest 
hand. Mujco eat teraior^ ac fiurua magia Hbratiua et ad notandos 
hominum morea prad/iuua. 

(«) Lucretius is not without his partisans at this hour. Many 
of the French critics speak of him with rapture; and, in Eng 
tend, Dr. Wharton of Winchester seems to be at the head of 
his admirer;s. He does not scruple to say that Lucretius had 
more spirit, fire, and energy, more of the vividaviaaTumi^^tok 
any of the Roman poets. It is neither safe nor desirable to 
difl^r from so fine a genius as Dr. Wharton. The passages, 
which he has quoted from his favourite poet, shew great taste 
in the selection. It should be remembered, however, that 
Quintilian does not treat Lucretius with the same passionate 
fondness. He places Virgil next to Homer; and the rest, he 
says, of the Roman poets follow at a great distance. M acek 
and LucRBTius deserve to be read: they have handled their 
respective subjects with taste and elegance; but Macer has no 
elevation, and Lucretius is not. easily understood. Cateri omnea 
ionge aequimtur, JSam Maceb et Lucretius legendt quid)sm; 
elegantea in aud quiaque materid aed alter humiliaj alter dijfflcilts. 
Lib. X. cap. 1. Statiua, the poet, who flourished in the reign of 
Domitian, knew the value of Lucretiusj and, in one line, seems 
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to bare given his true character; let docH Juror arduu* Lucreti: 
bat had he been to decide between him and Virgil, it is pro- 
bablei that he would sa^to Lucretiusi as he did to hfiilself. 



- Nee tn diTinam JEneida tenta. 



Sed longe sequeres et vestigia semper «dora. 

Thbbaidos» lib. xii. ver. 816. 

(/) Aufidiua Bassus, and Servilius Nonianus were writers 
of history. Bassus, according to Quintilian, deserved great 
commendation^ particularly in his History of the German war. 
Id some of his other works he fell short of himself. Ser- 
vilius Nonianus was known to Quintilian, and, in that critic's 
judgmenti was an author of considerable meritt sententious in 
his manner, but more diffuse than becomes the historic cha- 
racter. See Quintilian, lib. x. cap. 1. The death of Servilius, 
an eminent orator and historian, is mentioned by Tacitus in 
the jinnaUj b. xiv. s. 19; but the additional name of Nonianus 
is omitted. The passage, however, is supposed to relate to the 
person commended by Quintilian. He died in the reign of 
Nero, A. U. C. 812, of the Christian aera 59. 

(g) Varro was universally allowed to be the most learned 
of the Romans. He wrote on several subjects with profound 
erudidon. Quintilian says, he was completely master of the 
the Latin language, and thoroughly conversant in the antiqui- 
ties of Greece and Rome. His works will enlarge our sphere 
of knowledge, but can add nothing to eloquence. PeritU- 
umua Unguis Latina^ et omnia antiguitatia^ et rerum Gracarum, 
noatrarumguej plus tamen acientia collaturua^ guam eloguentiit, 
Lib.*x. cap. 1« 

Siaenna, we are told by Cicero, was a man of learning, well 
skilled in the Roman language, acquainted with the laws and 
constitution of his country, and possessed of no small share of 
wit, but eloquence was not his element, and his practice in the 
forum was inconsiderable. See De Ctaria Oratoriduay s. 338. 
In a subsequent part of the same work, Cicero says; that Si- 
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«mii« iimt of c^kbikm» that to lue muMnmnon w 
faction of style. To prove tbit he relates a pkaiaat anecdote. 
Oae CaiiiA Rttftts carried on a proMcmioii. SUenna appeared 
&» the delfBfidant; and, to express his contempt of his adver- 
aary, said that many parts of the charge deserved to be spk 
upon. For this purpose he coined so strange a word» that the 
prosecutor implied the protection of the judges. I do not^ 
siu4 hei understand Sisenna; I am circumvented; I fear that 
some snare is laid for me. What does he mean hy sfiutaUheaf 
I know that sftuta is spittle: but what is tilUaP The court 
laughed at the oddity of a word so strangely compounded. 
Hfifio aceumnie ChnfUium, Suama dtfendefu dixit, gumdam 
€^H9 SPUTATILXCA tft«e crindtm. Turn Cahia Bi^lku, drcumog* 
niavy infidSf judiccsf nin wtvemiU. SiBerma quid ditut neuioi 
Tnetuo iruidias. Sputatilxca! gtdd est hoc!. Sputa gidd mi^ td«; 
tilica, neecio, Maxind runs. Be Claria Oratwribusy s. 360. 
Whether this was the same Sisenna» who ik said in tiie former 
quotation to have been a correct speaker^does not appear with 
any de^^ee of certail^y. 

(A) For the character of Secundus, see s. iL note (c). 

(0 Quintilian says, the mierk of a fine writer flourishes after 
his death* for envy does npt go down lo posterity, ^d fk09$ero9 
emm virtus duraHty nee fiervenient caiwdfii. Lib. Jti. c U 
Envy is always sure to pursue Uving meri^ and^ therefore^ 
Cleo observes to Alexander, that Hercules and Bacchus were 
not numbered among the gods, till they conquere/d the malig- 
nity of their contemporaries. JVec HercuUmy nee Patsnem LU 
berum firtus dicatoa deoa^'quam vicuasnt sectan viventium invi* 
Ham. Quintus Curtius, lib. viii. s. 18. Pliny the youi^ger hui 
a beautiful epistle on this subject. After praising, in the h^i- 
est manner» the various works of Fompeius Saturnimif , he says 
to his correspondent, Let it be no objection to such an author^ 
that he is still living. If he flourished in a distant part of the 
wodd, we should npt only procure fiis books, but we should 
have his picture in our houses: and shall his fame be ^tamisb** 
ed, because we have the man before our eyes? Shall malignity 
Vol. VI. 3 S 
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make us cease to admire him, because we see him» hear him, 
esteem and love him? Mgue eniai debet ojierilnu ejw obeme^ 
^VOP TiYXT. An a inter eosj guos nunguam vidimua^^fiaruiuet^ 
non Molum libroa ejutyvertan etiam imagines amqvireremtu: 
lejfAsdem ntmc Aonor prmaentU et gratia quasi tatietate ianguet^ 
cet? At hoc ftravum nuUignumque eat, nan admirari hand" 
nem admratione ttigniaaimum^ gvia videre^ ailogid awUre, com* 
fUectif nee laudare tantum^ verum etimn amare contingU. Lib. 
L ep« 16. 

Seotioh XXIV. 
(a) In the Dialogues of Plato, and others of the academic 
school, the ablest philosophers occauonally supported a wrong 
hypothesis, in order to provoke a thorough discussion of some 
Important question. 

{b) Cicero was killed on the seventh of December, in the 
consulship of Hirtius and Pansa, A. U. C. 71 1, before Christ 
43. From that time to the sixth of Vesparian the number of 
years is exactly 1 17; though in the Dialogue said to be 130: 
See s. xvii. note (0* 

Sbctio» XXV. 
(a) See Plutarch's Lives of Lysias, Lycurgus, Demosthenes, 
and Hyperides. . See also the elegant translation of the Ora- 
tions of Lyaias, by Dr. Gillies. 

{b) For Quintilian's opinion of Caesar's eloquence, see s. 
zvii. note (6). To what is there said may be added the authority 
of Cicero, who fairly owns, that Caesar's <x>nstant habit of 
speaking hk language with purity and correctness, exempted 
him from all the vices of the corrupt style adopted by others. 
To that politeness of expression (which every well-bred citi- 
zen, thought he does not aspire to be an orator, ought to prac- 
tice) when Caesar adds the splendid ornaments of eloquence, 
he may then be said to place the finest pictures in the best 
£ght. In his manner there is nothing mechanical» nothing of 
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prdessional eraH; his voice is impressive» and bis aeticn dig- 
nified. To all these qualities he unites a certain majesty of 
mien and figure, that bespeaks a noble mind. C^mtr amtem 
rationem adMden»y etmsuetudinem vhiowim et eorrufitam /turd tt 
incorrufitd conauetwUne emendat, Itaque cum tid hone elegantiam 
verborum Latinorum {gus etkim si fmttor non w, et m h^enuu% 
crvi9 Romanwy iamen neeeuaria.est) adjw^t ilia oratana ema» 
menta dicendi; turn vid^tur tanguam tadulas ben^picta9 coUocare 
in bono lumine. Hanc cum habejat prMpuam laudem in communis 
du8j non video cui debeat cedere. Sftiendidam quamdamy minime-' 
que -veteratoriam rationem dicendi tenet j voccy motu: /ormd 
etiam magnified^ et generoad guodammodo. De Ciaria th'ator^ 

bU8j B. 361. 

For Caelius, see s. xvii. note (c); and for Brutus» the same 
section» note (d). 

(c) Servius Galba has been already mentioned» s. xviii. note 
(a). Catus Laelius was consul A. U. C. 614; before the Chris* 
tian aera» 140. He was the intimate friend of Scipio» and the 
patron of Lucilius» the first Roman satirist. See Horace» tib. 
ii. sat. i. ver. 74. 

Qain abi se a imlgo et scend in secret* remdrant 
Virtus Scipiadacy et xnitis sapientia LxU, 
Nagari cum illo, et discincti ludere» donee 
Decoqueietur olus, soliti. 

When Scipio*s virtue, and of milder vein 
Wben Lxlitts' wisdom, from the busy scetie 
And crowd of life, the vulgar and the great. 
Could with their fiiTourite satirist retreat; 
Lightly they laogh'd at many an idle jest» 
Until their frugal feast of herbs was drest. 

Frakcis's Horacb. , 

It is probable» that the harsh manner of Lucilius» duru» com^ 
fionere verausy infected the eloquence of Laelius» since we find 
in Cicero» that his style was unpolished» and had much of the 
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n»t of antiqtitf. Mutto tamen ^etu^thr «ir ^orfidtor iMt ^fuafn 
Scifuoy et^ cum mnt in iHcendo vanm votu/mates^ diiectati nUhi 
mt^ muigtdittU idddur^ Htt iubente^ verbis etimi tOi fmui* 
nmgiafifitci9 LttUtm, Be Clari* €hme<n^U8^ s. Sd. 

SKCTfosr XXVI. 

(a) For «n adcoimt of Calm GracckUB, 9c6 «• «1^. note («f> 

(b) For Lucius Crassus^ seie s. xvUI. note (/). 

(c) The false taste of Maecenas has beefl nfoted bytfie poets 
luad critics who flouridied after his death. Hi« afTecteil pfetti- 
Besses are compared to the prim curls, in which women ahd 
•gam ipate men tiid^ed out thdr hair. Seneoi, %ho was him- 
self tainted with affectation, has left a beautiful epistle on iht 
very question» that makes the main subject of the present 
IHaiogue. He points out the causes of the cotrupt taste^ that 
debauched die eloquence of thbse dmesi and imputes the mis- 
chief to the fiegeneracy of tlie mannei^. Whatever the man 
WSEB, such was the orator. Ihli» oratio qtkiHa vita. When tm- 
cient discipline relaxed, luxury succeeded, and language be- 
came delicate, brilliant, spangled with conceits. Simplicity 
was laid aside, and quaint expressions g^rew into fasfaicm. Does 
the mind sink into languor? the body m6ves reluctantly. Is the 
man softened into effeminacy? you see it in his gait. Is he 
quick and eager? he walks with alacrity. The powers of the 
understanding are affected in the same manner. Having laid 
this down as his principle, Seneca proceeds to describe the 
seft delicacy of Maecenas, and be finds the same vice in his 
phraseology. He cites a number of the lady-Nke ternis, which 
the great patron of letters eonsidered as exquisite beauties. 
In all this, says he, we see the man, Who walked the streets 
of Rome in his open and flowing robe. J^tmne ataHm^ ctan h^c 
legi»j occurrit hune eaae^ gut aoltUit turdcia in urbe aemfier ineeu 
aerit? Seneca, epist. cxiv. What he has said of Maecenas is 
perfectly just. The fopperies of that celebrated minister are 
in this Dialogue called calamzstbi; an allusion borrowed from 
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Cicero, who praises the beatttifiil stmplidtjr of C^twrU Com^ 
mentariesy and says there were aien of a Tkioos taste, who 
wanted to applf the cwrlingHrmi^ that is» to introduce the glit« 
ter of conceit and antMiesiB in the place of truth and nature. 
Commentari09 quondam ttrifidt rerum «tmrtrm, valde qtidtmpro» 
bandoa: nudi enim aunty et rectiy et veniuHy omni omatu oraHo^ 
rUsy tanqtrnm veate^ detracto. IneJUUgrutum j9rtaM9efititf qui 
voiuntiila calamisteis inurere. CtoerojDe ClarU Ors/.s. 363. 

(d) Who Gallio was, is not clearly seuled by the commen- 
tators. QuintiJian, lib. iii. cap. 1, makes mention of Ciallio» 
who wrote a treatise of eloquence; and in the jitmalsy b. xv. s. 
73, we find Junius Cralfio, the brother of Seneca; but whether 
either of them is the person here iatended, remains uncertain. 
WhoeTcr he was, his eloquence was a liiAling cymbaL Quln<* 
tilian says of such orators, who are all inflated, tmnidi corrupt, 
and jingling, that their malady does not proceed from a full 
and rich constitution, but from mere infirmity; for 

As in bodies, thus in souls we find, 

What wsnts in blood and spirit», swell'd with wind. 

J^am tumda$y et corrufitOBy et tinnulosj et qiiocumque alio cacc» 
ze&a genere fieccantesy cerium habeoy non viriumy aed infirmi" 
tatia vitio laborare: ut corfiora non roborcy aed valetudine in» 
flantur. Quintil. lib. ii. cap. 3. 

{e) Pliny declares, without ceremony, that he was ashamed 
of the corrupt effeminate style that disgraced the courts of 
justice, and made him think of withdrawing from the forum. 
He calls it singHKUg, and says that nothing hut musical instru- 
ments xould be added. Fudet refetreyqudtquamfractfipnmun^ 
ciatione dicantur; quibua qumn teneria ciamoribua excifdantur. 
Plau9ua tantumy ae aola cymbakt et tympana ilHa canticia deaunt, 
Pliny, lib. ii. epist. 14. The chief aim of Persius in his first 
satire is levelled against the bad poets of his time, and also 
the spurious orators, who enervated their eloquence by anti- 
tlie^ &r-fetched metaphors, and points of wit, delivered with 
the softest tone of voice, and ridiculous airs of affectation. 
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Fur es, ait Pedio: Pedius quid? Crimlna rasis 

Librat in antithesis; doctus posuisse floras 

Landatur. Bellum hoc! hoc hellam! an Romule ceves? 

Men' moveait quippe, et cantet si nanfragus, assem 

Protulerim? Cantas, cam fracti te in trabe pictum 

£x humero portes? Pe&sius, sat. i. rer. 85. 

Theft, says th' accuser, to thy chargpe I lay, 

O Pedius: what does gentle Pedius say? 

Studious to please the genius of the times. 

With periods» points, and tropes, he slurs his crimes. 

He lards with flourishes his long harangue: 

'Tis fine, say'st thou: what! to be prais'd, and hang? 

Effeminate Roman! shall such stuff* prevail. 

To tickle thee, and make thee wag thy tail? 

Say; should a shipwreckM sailor stng his woe, 

Wooldst ttMNi be mov'd to |»ty, and bestow 

An almsf What^s more prepost'rous than to see 

A merry beggar? wit in misery! 

Dryden's Persius. 

(/) For Cassius Severus, see s. xix. note (a). 

(g) Gabinianus was a teacher of rhetoric in the reign of Ves- 
pasian. Eusebius, in his Chronicon, eighth of Vespasian, says, 
that Gabinianus, a celebrated rhetorician, was a teacher of 
eloquence in Gaul. Gabimanua^ celeberrimi nominis rhetor^ in 
GalHd docuif. His admirers dee.med him another Cicero, and, 
after him, all such orators were called Cxceronbs Gabx- 

NIAKI. 

Sbctiov XXVIII. 
(a) In order to brand and stigmatise the Roman matrons, 
whio committed the care of their infant children to hired 
nurses, Tacitus observes, that no such custom was known 
among the savages of Germany. See Minnera of the Germans^ 
8. XX. See also Quintilian, on the subject of education, tib. i. 
cap. 3 and 3. 

(6) Cornelia, the mother of the two Gracchi, was daughter to 
the first Scipio Africanus. The sons, Quintilian says, owed 
much of their eloquence to the care and institutions ^ their 
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mother, whose taste and learning were fully displayed in 
her letters, which were then in the hands of the public. Mm 
Ch^acehorum cloquentia mtdtum contuHete aceefiimua Come- 
Ham matrentj cujus doetiBdmua %crmo in fiosteros quoque ft 
efn9toli9 tradituB, Quint, lib. i. cap. 1. To the same effect 
Cicero: Ftdt Gracchua diligeniid ComeU^ matrix a pUero 
doctusj et Grada Utteria erudiiua. De Claria Orat. s. 104. 
Again, Cicero says, we have read the letters of Cornelia, the 
mother of the Gracchi, from which it appears, that the sons 
were educated, not so much in the lap of their mother, as 
her conversation. Legimua e/uatolaa Cometi£y matria Graecho- 
rum: €tfifiaret Jilioa non tam in grendo educatoay qtuaninaer» 
mone matria» De Claria Orat, s. 2 1 1 . Pliny the elder informs 
us that a statue was erected to her memory, though Cato the 
Censor declaimed agtdnst shewing so much honour to women» 
even in the provinces. But with all his vehemeiice he could 
not prevent it in the city of Rome Pliny, lib. xxxiv. s. 14. 

(c) For Aurelia, the mother of Julius Caesar, see The Gene-* 
alogical Table of the Caaaray No. 2. 

(rf) For Atia, the mother of Augustus, see Genealogical 
Table of the Caaara^ No. 14. As another instance of maternal 
care, Tacitus informs us that Julia Procilla superintended the 
education of her son. See Life qfJgricola^ s. iv. 

SscTioif. XXIX. 
(a) Quintilian thinks the first elements of education so 
highly material, that he has two long chapters on the subject. 
He requires, in the first place, that the language of the nurses 
should be pure and correct* Their manners ai*e of great im- 
portance, but, he adds, let them speak with propriety. It is to 
them that the infant first attends; he listens, and endeavours 
to imitate them. The first colour, imbibed by yam or thread, 
is sure to last. What is bad, generally adheres tenaciously. 
Let the child, therefore, not learn in his infancy what he must 
afterwards take pains to unlearn. Ante omma^ ne ait vitioaua 
aermo nutricibua. Et morum quidem in hia haud dubi^ prior 
ratio eati rect^ tamcn etiam loquantwr, Haa primkm audiet 
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fitter; hartan vtrka ^fing^e imUand^ amaHtur* Mt na$urA 
tenaci9»pd sumua eoruniy gua rudidus annta fiet^ipimu^i sf<- 
kmarum cohrea^ qmbua wmfilcx Hie candor mutafue eetj ebti 
poaauni. Et hmc ifiaa magia pertinaciter h^rem^ gtut deterion^ 
aunt. /Am aaaueacat ergo^ ne duwi it^fana guidem ea$f aermomf 
qtd dediaeendua eat. Quint, lib. i. cap. I. Plut»rolii has a long 
discourse on the breeding of children! in which all mistakes 
are pointed out» and the best rules enforced with great ai^ute- 
ness of obseryatioD. 

(6) Juvenal has one entire satire on the subject of edur 
cation: 

Nil dlctu foedum visuque haec llmina tangat» 
Intra quae puer est. Procul hine» proeul tnde pnefix 
]>iioiittm» el cantuB pemoetsiitis panuiiti. 
ICsiina debetor pasro rewrentia. 

Sat. ixy, ver. 44. 

Safier no lewdness, no indecent speech 
Th' apartment of the tender youth to reach. 
Far be from thence the glutton parasite» 
Who stngv hi» drunken catches all the night 
Boys from their parents may this rev'rence claim. 

Drydsn's Juvskal. 

(c) The rage of the Romans for the diversions of the theatre^ 
and public spectacles of every kind, is often mentioned by 
Horace, Juvenal, and other writers under the emperors. Se- 
neca says, that, at one time, three ways were wanted to as 
many different theatres: tribtta eodem tempore theatria vie 
poattdantur. And again, the most illustrious of the Roman 
youth are no better than slaves to the pantomimic performers. 
Oatendam nobiiiaaitnoa juvenea mancipia pantondmorum, Epist. 
47. It was for this reason that Petronius lays it down as a rule 
to be observed hy the young student, never to list himself in 
the parties and factions of the theatre: 



. Neye plsusor in sceni 



Sedest redemptus, histrionise addictus. 
It is well known, that theatrical parties distract^ the Rom«n 
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citizena» and rose almost to phrensy. They were distinguished 
by the green and the 6lue. Caligula, as we read in Suetonius» 
attached himself to the former» and was so fond of the chari- 
oteers, who wore green liveries, that he lived for a considera- 
ble time in the stables, where their horses were kept. Pradnm 
facHoni ita adtUciua et deditugy ut canaret in gtabuio aandue ei 
maneret. Ldfe qf CaUguioy s. 55. Montesquieu reckons such 
party-divisions among the causes that wrought the downfiEill of 
the empire. Constantinople, he says, was split into two Actions» 
the green and.the dA^e, which owed their origin to the incli- 
nation of the people to favour one set of charioteers in the circua 
rather than another. These two parties raged in every citf 
throughout the empire*, and their fury rose in proportion to 
the number of. inhabitants. Justinian favoured the bluet, who 
became so elate with pride, that they trampled on the laws. 
All ties of friendship, all natural affection, and all relative 
duties were extinguished. Whole &milies were destroyed; 
and the empire was a scene of anarchy and wild contention. 
He, who felt himself capable of the most atrocious deeds, de- 
clared himself a blue, .and the greens were massacred with 
impunity. Mantetqweu, Grandeur et JD^cadence det Rwrnne, 
chap. XX. 

{d) Quintilian,,in his tenth book, chap. 1, has given a full 
account of the best Greek and Roman poets, orators and his- 
torians; and in b. ii. ch. 6, he draws up a regular scheme for 
the young student to pursue in his courae of reading. There 
are, he says,. two rocks, on which they may split. The .£irst> 
by being led by some fond admirer of antiquity to set too high 
a value on the manner of Cato and the Gracchi; for, in that 
commerce, they will be in danger of growing dry, harsh, and 
nigged. The strong conception of those men will be beyond 
the reach of tender minds. Their style, indeed, may be 
copied; and the. youth may flatter himself, when he has con- 
tracted the rust of antiquity, that he resembles the illustrious 
orators of a former age. On the other hand, the florid de- 
corations and false glitter of the moderns may have a secret 
charm, the more dangerous, and seductive^ as the petty flou- 

VoL. VI. 2 T 
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fishes of our new way of writing m^y prove aeeeptable to the 
youthful mind. Duo autem genera maxima cavenda fmtria 
fiuto: unutrij ne quia eoa antigtdtatia fiindua admirator in Grac» 
ckorum^ Catoniaguej et aliarufn HmHum lectione durescere veUt. 
Erunt enim h&rridi at que jejuni. J^am neque vim eorum adhuc 
intellectu conaequentur; et elocutione^ qua turn aine dubio erat 
dpiifna, aed noatria tem/ioribua alienay contentiy quod eat fieaai" 
mutny atmilea aiU magnia viria iddebuntur. Alterunif quod huic 
dweraum raty ne recentia hujua iaaciviajloaeuiia cafitij voUifitate 
quddam ftruvd deUmantur^ ut firttduiee iiiud genuaj et fituriU- 
bua irigeniia hoc gratiua^ quofirofdua eaty adament» Such was 
the doctrine of Quintilian. His practice, we may be sure, was 
Consonant to his own rules. Under such a master the youth of 
Rome might be initiated in science, and formed to a just taste 
for eloquence, and legitimate composition; but one man was 
not equal to the task. The rhetoricians and pedagogues of the 
age preferred the novelty and meretricious ornaments of the 
style then in vogue. 

Section XXX. 
(a) This is the treatise, or history of the most eminent 
orators (Ds Claris Orato&ibus), which has been so often 
cited^in the course of these notes. It is also entitled Bbutus^ 
a work replete with the soundest criticism, and by its variety 
and elegance always charming. 

{b) Quintus Mucius Scaevola was the great lawyer of his 
time. Cicero draws a comparison between him and Crassus* 
They were both engaged, on oppoute sides, in a cause before 
the cbn1*ubcviri. Crassus proved himself the best lawyer 
among the orators, of that day, and Scaevola the most eloquent 
of the lawyers. Ut eloquentiumjuriafieritiaaimua Craaauafjuria' 
furitorum eloquentiaaimua Saevola fiutaretur. De Claria Oraf, 
s. 145. During the consulship of Sylla, A. U. C. 666, Cicero 
being then in the nineteenth year of his age, and wishing to 
acquire a competent knowledge of the principles of jurispru« 
dence, attached himself to Mucius Scaevola, who did not un* 
dertake the task of instructing pupils, but by conversing freely 
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with all) who consulted him» gave a fair opportunity to those» 
who thirsted after knowledge. Mgo autcm jurU civilU studio^ 
muitutn ofiera dabam Q. ScavoUt, qui guamguam nenum §e ad 
docendum dabatf tamen^ cdnsulenHdus re^fiondcndo, stutUoto* 
audzendi doeebat. Dt Claru Orat. s. 306. 

(c) Philo was a leading philosopher of the academic schooL 
To avoid the fury of Mithridates» who waged a long war with 
the Romans, he fied from Athens, and, with some of the most 
eminent of his fellow-cilizens, repaired to Rome. Cicero was 
struck with his philosophy, and became his pupil. Cum firin' 
ccfi% academic FhUoy cum Atherdenaium ofitimaHbut^ Miihruki» 
tko Mloy domo firq/ugiasetf Romamque venUset^ totum H me 
tradtdi^ admirabUi quodam ad pbilosoftbiam 9(udio concUatu». 
De Claris Orat. s. 306. 

Cicero adds, that he gave board and lodging, at his own 
house, to Diodi^us the stoic, and, under that master, employed 
himself in various branches of literature, but particularly in 
the study oi logic, which may be considered as a mode of elo? 
quence, contracted, close, and nervous. £rmm cum atoico ViO' 
doto: qui cum habitaviaaet afiud me, mecumque vixhafit^ nufier 
eat domi me£ mortuua. A quo^ cum in a&ia rebua^ turn atudioaia^ 
Hme in diakciicd ex^rcebar^ qu^ quaai amtracta et adsfricta 
eloquentia putanda eat, De Gloria Orat. s. 309« 

(d) Cicero ^ves an account of his travels, which he under- 
took, after having employed two years in the business of the 
forum, where he gained an early reputation. At Athens, he 
passed six months with Antiocbus, the principal philosopher 
of the old academy, and, under the direction of ih^ able mas« 
ter, resumed those i^tract speculations which he had ^ulti-^ 
vated from his earliest yoAith. Nor did he neglect his rhetor!* 
cal exercises. In that pursuit, he was.assisted by Demetrius» 
the Syrian, who was allowed to be a akil&l preceptor. He 
passed fitnn Greece into Am; and, in the eourse of his travela 
through that country, he lived in constant habits with Mepip* 
pus of Stratomca; a man eminent for his learning; who, if i» 
be neitherfiivofcttSi nor unimelligiUe^i» Um» character of Attiq 
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eloquence, might feirty be called a disciple of that school. He 
met with many other professors of rhetoric, such as Dionysius 
of Magnesia, JEschylus of Cnidos, and Zenocles of Adraroy- 
tus; but not content with their assistance, he went to Rhodes, 
and renewed his friendship with Molo, whom he had heard 
at Rome, and knew to be an able pleader in real causes; a fine 
writer, and a judicious critic, who could, with a just discern- 
ment of the beauties as well as the faults of a composition, 
point out the road to excellence, and improve the taste of his 
scholars. In his attention to the Roman orator, the point he 
aimed at (Cicero will nut say that he succeeded) was, to lop 
away superfluous branches, and confine within its proper chan- 
nel a stream of eloquence, too apt to swell above all bounds, 
and overflow its banks. After two years thus spent in the pur- 
suit of knowledge, and improvement in his oratorical profes- 
sion, Cicero returned to Rome almost a new man. /«(Molo) 
dedit ofieram (at modo id conaequi fiotuit) ut rdmia redundantea 
no€y et 9U/ier/luenfesjuz*entli qtiadam dicendi imjfiuniiatej ct Ueeti» 
tidy refirimerety et quad extra rifiaa diffluentes coerceret, Ita re» 
tefd me biennio fioat^ nan modo exercitatiorj aed profit mutatua, 
Ste De ClariaOratoribuafB, SIS 9Xid 3)6, 

(e) Cicero is here said to have been a complete master of 
philosophy, which, according to Quiiltilian, was divided into 
three branches, namely, physics, ethics, and logic. It has been 
mentioned in this section, note (c), that Cicero called logic a 
contracted and close mode of eloquence. That observation is 
fully explained by Quintilian. Speaking of logic, the use, he 
says, of that contentious art, consists in just definition, which 
presents to the mind the precise idea; and in nice discrimina- 
tion, which marks the essential diflR^rence of things. It is this 
faculty that throws a sudden light on every difficult question, 
removes all ambiguity, clears up what was doubtful, divides, 
develops, and separates, and then collects the argument to a 
point. But the orator must not be too fond of this close com« 
bat. The minute attention, which logic requires, will exclude 
what is of higher value; while it aims at precision, the vigour 
of the mind is lost in subtlety. Wo often see men, who argue 
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with wonderful craft; but, when petty controversy will no 

longer serve their purpose, we see the same men without 

warmth or energy, cold, languid, and unequal to the conflict; 

like those little animals, which are brisk in narrow places, and 

by their agility baffle their pursuers, but in the open field are 

soon overpowered. Hac fiara dialecHca^ sive illam dicere niali" 

tnus disfiuiafricenty ut esi utiiU safie et Jinitionibua^ et comfirc" 

henaiontbusy et aefiarandis gua aunt differentiuy et reaoivendd 

ambigmtatey et diatinguendoy dividendoy iUiciendOy imfiUcando; 

ita at totum aibi vindicaverit inforo certametiy abatabit meliori" 

buaj et aectaa ad tenuitatem virea ifiad aubtiUtate conaumet. Ita^ 

que refieriaa quoadam in diaflutando mire calUdoa; cum ab Hid 

verd caviilatione diaceaaerinty non magia aufficere in aUquo gra- 

viori actUy quam fiarva quadam animaiia, qua in anguatUa mobi» 

lia, camfio defirehenduntur. Quint, lib. xii. cap 2. 

Ethics, or moral philosophy, the same great critic holds to 
be indispensably requisite. Jam quidem para iUa moraliay que 
dicitur ethiccy certi totaoratori eat accommodata, Mitnin tantd 
cauaarum varietatCy nuUafer^ dicifioteaty cujua nonfiarte aiiqud 
tractatua aqui et boni refieriantur. Lib. xii. Unless the mind 
be enriched with a store of knowledge, there may be loquacity, 
but nothing that deserves the name of oratory. Eloquence, 
says Lord Bolingbroke, must flow like a stream that is fed by 
an abundant spring, and not spout forth a little frothy stream, 
on some gaudy day, and remain dry for the rest of the year. 
See Sfiirit qf Patriotiam. 

With regard to natural philosophy, Quintilian has a senti- 
ment so truly sublime, that to omit it in this place would look 
like insensibility. If, says he, the universe is conducted by a 
superintending Providence^ it follows that good men should 
govern the nations of the earth. And if the soul of man is of 
celestial origin, it is evident that we should tread in the paths 
of virtue, all aspiring to our native source, not slaves to pas* 
sion, and the pleasures of the world. These are important 
topics; they often occur to the public orator, and demand all 
his eloquence. Mim ai regitur firovidentid munduay adminia- 
tranda cert^ bonia viria erit reafiublica, St divina nostris animia 
TigOy tendendum ad virtutem^ nee volufitatibua terreni cor/ioria 
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terviendutn. An hoc ntm frequenter traciavii orator? Qoint. lib. 
xii. cap. 2. 

Section XXXI. 
(a) Qulntilian, as well as Seneca, has left a collection of 
school-declamations, but he has given his opinion of all such 
performances. They are mere imitation, and, by consequence, 
have not the force and spirit which a real cause inspires. In 
public harangues, the subject is founded in reality; in decla- 
mations, all is fiction. Omnis imitatiojicta eat; quo Jit ut minus 
wnguird» ac virium declamationea fmbeant^ guam orationes; quod 
in his vera J in illis assimulata materia eat. Lib. x. cap. 2. Petro- 
nius has given a lively description of the rhetoricians of his 
time. The consequence, he says, of their turgid style, and the 
pompous swell of sounding periods, has ever been the same: 
when their scholars enter the forum, they lodL as if they were 
transported into a new world. The teachers of rhetoric have 
been the bane of all true eloquence. Hec i/iaa tolerabiHa esaent, 
si ad eloquentiam ituris viamjacerent: nunc et rerum tumore^ et 
sententiarum vanissimo strepitu^ hoc tantum proJiciuTUy ut quum 
in forum venerinty fiutent se in aUum terrarum orbem deiatos. 
Pace veatrd Uceat dixisae^ firimi omnium eloquentiam perdidis* . 
tis. Petron. in Satyricoj cap.. 1 and 2. That gay writer, who 
passed his days in luxury and voluptuous pleasures (see his 
character, Annaliy b. xvi. s. 18), was, amidst all his dissipaUon, 
a man of learning, and, at intervals, of deep reflection. He 
knew the value of true pbiiosophy, and, therefore, directs the 
young orator to the Socratic school, and to that plan of educa- 
tion which we have before us in the present Dialogue. He 
bids his scholar begin with Homer, and there ddnk deep 
of the Pierian sprii^: after that, he recommends the moral 
system; and, when his mind is thus enlarged, he alk>ws him to 
wield the arms of Demosthenes. 



• Det prlmos versibus ariios. 



Maeoniumque bibat fellci pectore fontem: 
Mox et Socratico plenus grege mutet babenas 
I«ibery et Ingentis quatiat Demostbenis arm a. 
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(b) Cicero has left a booky entitled Topica^ in which he 
treats at large of the method of finding proper arguments. 
This, he observes, was executed by Aristotle, whom he pro- 
nounces the great master both of invention and judgment. 
Cum omnia ratio diligena disserendi duaa habeat fiartea; unam 
INVENIENDI, alteram judicandi; utriuaque firincefia^ ut mihi 
guidem videtury Ariatotelea Juit. Ciceronis Tofiica^ s. vi. The 
sources from which arguments may be drawn, are called loci 
COMMUNES, COMMON PLACES. To supply the orator with ample 
materials, and to render him copious on every subject, was the 
design of the Greek preceptor, and for that purpose he gave 
his Topica. Ariatotelea adoleacentea^ non ad fihiloaofihorum mo» 
rem tenidter diaaerendij aed ad cofdam rhetorum in utramque 
partemt ^^ omatiua et uderiua did fioaaety exerctdt; idemque 
locoa (aic enim afifiellat) quaai argumentorum notaa tradidity 
unde omnea in utramque partem traheretur oratio, Cicero, JDe 
Oratore. Aristotle was the most eminent of Plato's scholars; 
he retired to a gymnaaium^ or place of exercise, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Athens, called the Lyceum, where, from a custom, 
which he and his followers observed, of discussing points of 
philosophy, as they walked in the fiorticoa of the place, they 
obtained the name of Perifiatetica, or the walking philosophers. 
See Middleton's Life of Cicero, vol. ii. p. 537, 4to edit. 

(r) The academic sect derived its origin from Socrates, and 
its name from a celebrated gymnaaium, or place of exercise, 
in the suburbs of Athens, called the Academy, after JScademuay 
who possessed it in the time of the Tyndarida, It was after- 
wards purchased, and dedicated to the public, for the conve- 
nience of walks and exercises for the citizens of Athens. It 
was gradually improved with plantations, groves and porticos» 
for the particular use of the professors or masters of the aca- 
demic school; where several of them arc said to have spent 
their lives, and to have resided so strictly, as scarce ever to 
have come within the city. See Middleton*s Life of Cicero^ 
4to edit. vol. ii. p. 536. Plato, and his followers, continued to 
reside in the porticos of the academy. They chose - 
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- The green retreats 



Of Academu», and the thymy vale» 
Where oft inchanted with Socratic sounds» 
Ilyssus pare devolv'd his tuneful stream 
In gentle murmurs. 

Akbnside» Pleas, of Imac. 

For dexterity in argument, the orator is referred to this school» 
for the reason given by Quintilian, who says that the tastom 
of supporting an argument on either side of the quesdon, ap« 
proaches nearest to the orator's practice in forensic causes. 
Acadendam guidam uiiUaaimam credunt, quod mos in tUramque 
partem disserendi ad exercitationemforenaium causarum firoxi* 
m^ accedat. Lib. xii. cap. 2. Quintilian assures us that we are 
indebted to the academic philosophy for the ablest orators^and 
it is to that school that Horace sends his poet for instruction: 

Rem tibi SocraticK poterunt ostendere chartte» 
Verbaque provisam rem non invita sequentnr. 

Ars Poet. ver. 310. 

Good sense, that fountain of the muse's art^ 
Let the rich page of Socrates impart; 
And if the mind with clear conception glow. 
The willing words in just expressions flow. 

F&ANGIS'S HOEACE. 

(d) Epicurus made frequent use of the rhetorical figure, 
called exclamation; and in his life, by Diogenes Laertius, we 
find a variety of instances. It is for that manner of giving ani- 
mation to a discourse that Epicurus is mentioned in the Dia- 
logue. For the rest, Quintilian tells us what to think of him. 
Epicurus^ he says, dismisses the orator from his school, since 
he advises his pupil to pay no regard to science or to method. 
JSfiieurus imfirinda not a Me iffe dimittit^ guifugere omnem dis' 
cipUnam navigatitme quam veiocisHma jubet. Lib. xii. cap. 2. 
Metrodorus was the favourite disciple of Epicurus. Brbtier 
says that a statue of the master and the scholar, with their 
heads joined together, was fiound at Rome in the year 1743. 
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it IS ivii#tlt7 of notice* that except the atoics, who» without 
aiming at elegance of language, argued closely and with 
vigour, Quintilian proscribes the remaining sects of philoso* 
phers. Aristippus, he says, frfaced his tummum bonum in bodily 
pleasuve, and therefore could be no friend to the strict regi- 
men of the accomplished orator. Much less could Pyrrho be 
of use^ since he doubted whether there was any such thing in 
esiistence a» the judges, before whom the cause must be 
pleaded. To Idm the party accused, and the senate, were alike 
Bon «entitles, ^e^uevero ^risiififius^ mmmum in volufitate cor^ 
fi9ri» Sonutn fumenu^ ad kunc no9 laborem adhortetur. Pyrrho 
fuidenii guas in hoc pfttre parte» habere p&te9t? ctd jtuUcen ease 
aftud quo» verba /aciai^ et reum fir quo loquatur^ et senatumf 
in qua sit dicentbaaentenfia^ non liquebai, Quintil. lib. xii. cap. 2. 

Sbctioh XXXII. 
(«) We are told by Quintilian, that Demosthenes, the great 
orator of Greeccr was an assiduous hearer of Plato: Constat 
Demo9thtnem fiHncifiem omnium Gratia oratorum^ dediaae ofie* 
ram Platofd. Lib. xii. cap. 3. And Cicero expressly saiys, that» 
if he might venture to call himself an orator, he was made so, 
not by the maniifiK:ture of the schools of Rhetoric, but in the 
walks of the Academy. Fateor me oratorem^ si modo aim^ aut 
etiam gtdcumque sim^ non ex rhetorum officinia^ aed ex Acade^ 
mia s/iatiia extitiaae, M Brutum Orator, s. xii. 

SXCTION XXXIII. 

(0) The ancieirt critics made a wide distinction between a 
mere fiK^ilitf of speech, and what they called the oratorical 
facuUf « This is fully explained by Asiiiius PolUo, who said of 
himself, that, by pleading at first with propriety, he succeeded 
softr as to be often called upon; by pleading frequently, he 
. began to lose the propriety with which he set out; and the 
reason was» by constant practice he acquired rashness, not a 
)ust confidence in kimaelf» a fluent facility, not the true faculty 
ef an orator. Commod^ agendo factum eatj ut aafi^ agerem; atfih 
agmdoj ut mmuo commod^i quia aeiHcet nimia /acilitaa magia 
Vol.. VI. 3 U 
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guam /acuitatf nee Jlducia^ sed temeritaSi fiaratur. QointUian» 
lib. xii. 



Section XXXIV. 
(a) There is in this place a trifling mistake^ either in Mes- 
sala, the speaker, or in the copyists. Crassus was bom A. U. C. 
614. See s. xviii. note (/). Papirius Carbo, the person ac- 
cused, was consul A. U. C. 634, and the prosecution was in 
the following year, when Crassus expressly says^ that he was 
then one-and-twenty. Quifi/ie gui omnium maiurim^ ad tiubHeoB 
cauaas acceascrim^ annoague natua unum et viginti, nobUiaH* 
mum hominem et eloguentiaaimum in judicium •vocdrim. Cicero. 
De Orat, lib. iii. s. 74. Pliny the consul was another instance of 
early pleading. He says himself, that he began his career in 
the forum at the age of nineteen, and, after long^ practice» he 
could only see the functions of an orator as it were in a mist. 
Undeviceaaimo atatia anno dicere in foro c€fd^ et nunc demum, 
guid firaatare debeat orator^ adhuc tamen fier caHginem video» 
Lib. V. epist. 8. Quintilian relates of Caesar, Calvus, and Pol* 
lio, that they all three appeared at the bar, Idng before they 
arrived at their quaestorian age, which was seTen-and*twenty. 
Calvuaf Caaar^ FoUio multum ante gu^atoridm omnes atatem 
graviaaimajudicia auace/ierunt. Quintilian, lib. xii. cap. 6. 

Section XXXV. 
(a) Lipsius, in his note on this passage, says» that he once 
thought the word acena in the text ought to be changed to 
achola; but he afterwards saw his mbtake. The place of ficti- 
tious declamation and spurious eloquence, where the teachers 
played a ridiculous part, was properly called a theatrical scene* 

(5) Lucius Licinius Crassus and Domitius J&nobarbus were 
censors A U. C. 662.: Crassus himself informs us, that, for 
two years together, a new race of men, called Rhetoricians, 
or masters of eloquence, kept open schools at Rome, till he 
thought fit to exercise his censorian authority, and by an edict 
to banish the whole tribe from the city of Rome; and this» 
he says, he did not, as some people suggested^ to hinder the 
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tftlento of youth from being; cultivated, but to sare their genius 
from being corrupted, and the young mind from being con- 
firmed in shameless ignorance. Audacity was all the new 
masters could teach; and this being the only thing to be ac- 
quired on that stage of impudence, he thought it the duty of 
a Roman censor to crush the mischief in the bud. Laiini (at 
iUU filacci) hoc bieiado magiatri dicendi extiterunt; quoa ego 
cetiMor edieto meo 9%A%HUeram; non guo (ut ncscio guo» dicers 
idebani) actd ingetda adoleacentium noUem^ aedj contra^ ingenm 
obtundi nolui^ corroborari impudentiam, H09 vero novo* magis- 
tro9 fdhil inteiUgebam fiosse doccrCf tan ui auderent. Hoc cum 
tmum fraderetuvj et cum imfiudenti^ ludua essetjfiutavi ease cen^ 
^orUy ne longiua id aer/ieret^ firovidere. De Orat. lib. iii. s. 93 
and 94. Aulus GelUus mentions a former expulsion of the rhe- 
toricians, by a decree of the senate, in the consulship of Fan- 
nius Strabo and Valerius Messala, A. U. C. 593. He gives the 
words of the decree, and also of the edict, by which the 
teachers were banished by Crassus, several years after. See 
A^ GelUua^ JVoctea Atfic^y lib. xv. cap. 2. See also Suetonius, 
De Ciarii Rhet. s. L 

(c) Seneca has left a collection of declamations in the two 
kinds, vis« the perauauve, and controversial. See his Suaso- 
BiJB, and CoNTHovERsiiE. In the first class, the questions 
are, Whether Alexander should attempt the Indian ocean? 
Whether he should enter Babylon, when the augurs denounc- 
ed impending danger? Whether Cicero, to appease the wrath 
of Marc Antony, should bum all his works? The subjects in 
the second class are more complex. A priestess was taken 
prisoner by a band of pirates, and sold to slavery. The pur- 
chaser abandoned her to prostitution. Her person being ren- 
dered venal, a soldier made his offers of gallantry. She de- 
ured the price of her prostituted charms; but the military 
man resolved to use force and insolence, and she stabbed him 
in the attempt. For this she was prosecuted, and acquitted. 
She then desired to be restored to her rank of priestess: that 
point was decided against her. These instances may serve as 
a specimen of the trifling declamaUons, into which such a 
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nun as Scoecc wm betrayed by ht» omi hnag ia at i o a . Pe 
niu» bat deacribed the literary farce of tbe achoola. YoiMi|p 
neot be says, were tbere trained up in folly* neither «o^og 
nor hearing any thing that could be of use in the basinens mi 
life. They were taught to think of nothing, but luratea ioadefl 
with fetters on the sea^ore; tyrants by their edicu command- 
ing sons to murder their fiithers; the responses of orscies d^^ 
manding a sacriSce of three or more vifgins* in order toabattt 
an epidemic pestilence. All these discourses* void of coaa- 
mon sense, are tricked out in the gaudy colours of exqm^tt 
eloquence, soft, sweet, and seasoned to the palaite. In this 
ridicuk>us boys-play the scholars trifle away their time; th^ 
art; laughed at in the forum, and still worse, what they learn 
in their youth they do not forget at an advanced age. /^ 
mioir9€enttUo» exiatimQ in nchoU* stuitUaim^a Jieri^ quia mhil eae 
o>, ftiir in uau habemua^ aui audiuni aut vident; aed/dratas turn 
eatmis in iUtore •iantea^ et tyrannoa edieta aerikentraj quUnas 
imfierentJUiiaj ui ftatrum auorum cafdta ftr^eidanii aedreai^onsu 
in fieaiiientid daiay ut virginea trea aut filurea immdeniwrs aed 
melUtoa verbarum globoa^ et omnia dictajactugue guaaifiafiavere 
et aeaamo afiaraa, ^unc fiueri in achoUa ludunt;juvenea ridentur 
inforo; ety quad utroque turfUua eaty quod quiaque perfieram 
diaciiy in aenectute €0^fiteri non vult. Petron. in Satyric^ cap. 
3 aud 4. 

(d) Here unfortunately begins a chasm In the original. The 
words are Cum ad veroa judicea ventum eaty » • • • rem cogi- 
tare • • ♦ • nihil humilty nihil abjecium Hoqui fioterat This ia 
unimelligible. What follows from the' words magnm ei^quentia 
aieut Jlamma^ palpably belongs to Matemus, who is the la#t 
speaker in the Oiatogue. The whole of what Secundus said 
is lost. The expedient has been to divide the sequel between 
Secundus and Matemus; but that is mere patch-work. We 
ate told in the first section of the Dialogue, that the several 
persons present spoke their minds, eftch in his turn assigning 
different, but probable causes, and at times agreeing on the 
same. There can, therefore, be no doubt but Secundus took 
his turn in the course of the enquiry. Of all the «ditors of 
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Tacitus, Brotier is the only one who has adverted to this cir- 
cumstance. To supply the loss* as well as it can now be done 
by conjecture, that ingenious commentator has added a Sup- 
plement) with so much taste, and such a degree of probability, 
that it has been judged proper to adopt what he has added. 
The thread of the discourse will be unbroken, and the reader, 
it is hoped, will prefer a regular continuity to a mere vacant 
space. The inverted commas in the margin of the text will 
mark the supplemental part, as far as section xxxvi. where 
the Original proceeds to the end of the Dialogue. The sec- 
tions of the Supplement will be marked, for the sake of dis- 
tinction, with figures, instead of the Roman numeral letters. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 



Section ]. 
(a) MTRONIUS says, you may as well expect that tb« 
penoDy who b for ever shut up in a kitchen, should be sweet 
and fresh, as that young men, trained up in such absurd and 
ridiculous interludes, should improve their taste or judgment. 
Qui inter hae nutriuntur^ nan magii safierc /loaaunty qtiatn benk 
oiercf qui in cu&nd habitant • Petronius, in Satyricoj s. ii. 

Section 2. 
(a) The means, by which an orator is nourished, formed, 
and raised to eminence, are here enumerated. These are the 
requisites, that lead to that distinguished eloquence, which is 
finely described by Petronius, when he says, a sublime oration, 
but sublime within due bounds, b neither deformed with 
affectation, nor turgid in any part, but depending on truth 
and simplicity, rise» to unaffected grandeur. Grandisy et^ tu 
ita dieaniffiudica oratioy non est maculoaoy nee turgidoy Bed natU' 
ra&f fiukhritudine exmrgit. Petronius, in Satyricoj s. 2. 

Section 3. 
(a) Matemus engaged for himself and Secundus, that they 
would communicate their sentiments: see s. xvL In conse- 
quence of that promise, Messala now calls upon them both. 
They have already declared themselves admirers of ancient 
eloquence. It now remains to be known» whether they agree 
with Messala as to the cause that occasioned a rapid decline: 
or, whether they can produce new reasons of their own. 

Section 4. 
(a) Secundus proceeds to give his opinion. This is manag- 
ed, by Brotier with great art and judgment, since it is evident 
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in the original text that Maternus doted the debate. Accord- 
ing to what is said in the introduction to the Dialogue, Se- 
cuQdus agrees with Messala upon most points, but still assigns 
different, but probable reasons. A revolution, he says, hap- 
pened in literature; a new Uste prevuled, and the worst 
models were deemed worthy of imitation. The emotions of 
the heart were suppressed. Men could no longer yield to the 
impulse of genius. They endeavoured to embellish their com- 
position with novelty; they sparkled with wit, and amused 
their readers with point, andthesis, and forced conceits. They 
fell into the case of the man, who, according to Martial, was 
ingenious but not eloquent: 

Cum sexaginta numeret Casselias annos; 
Ingeniosus homo est: qaando disertus erit? 

Lib. vu. epig. 8. 

(b) Enough, perhaps, has been already said in the notes 
concerning the teachers of rhetoric; but it will not be useless 
to cite one passage more from Petronius, who in literature^ 
as well as convivial pleasure, may be allowed to be arUter 
elegantiarum. The rhetoricians, he says, came originally from 
Asia; they were, however, neither known to Pindar, and the 
nine lyric poets, nor to Plato, or Demosthenes. They arrived 
at Athens in evil hour, and imported with them that enor- 
mous frothy loquacity, which at once, like a pestilence, blast- 
ed all the powers of genius, and established the rules of cor- 
rupt eloquence. Xondum umbraticua doctor ingenia deUverat^ 
cum Pindarua norvemque lyrici Hotnerida vcrMua canerc nofi 
Hmuerunt, Certe negue Platona^ neque Dcmoathenem ad hoc 
genua exerHtatiofda acceaaiaae video, JSTufier ventoaa iaihac et 
enormia ioquaeitaa Athenaa ex Jiaia commigravity animoaque 
juvenum ad magna aurgentea veluti fieatHenfi guodam aidere 
afflaviti aimulque corrufific eioguentut reguia atetit et obtinuit, 
Petron. Satyricouj s. 2. 

SCCTION 5. 

(a) When the public taste was vitiated, and to elevate and 
aurfiriae, as Bayes says, was the new way of writing, Seneca 
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is, wifli gobii reaaoAr ranked in the dMft of injgeiiioos, but 
affected authors. Mefiage sajrs, if all the books In the world 
Hrere in the Qte^ tfaete is not one^ whom he would so eagerly 
snatch from the flumes as Pluureh. That author never tires 
him; he reads him oftetr^ and always finds new beauties. He^ 
cannot say the same of Seneca; not but there are admirable 
passages in his works, btit when brought to the test, they lose 
their apparent beauty by a close examination. Seneca senres 
to be quoted in the Warmth of conversation^ but is not of 
equal value in the closet. Whatever be the subject, he wishes 
to shide, and, by consequence, his thoughts are too refinedf 
and often ,/b/»e. McTiagiana^ torn. ii< p. i. 

Section 6. 
(a) This charge against Seneca is by no means new. Quin- 
tilian was his contemporary; he saw, and heard the man, and» 
in less than twenty years after his death, pronounced judg- 
ment against him. In the conclusion of the first chapter of his 
tenth book, after having given an account of the Greek and 
Roman authors, he says, he reserred Seneca for the last place» 
because, having always endeavoured to counteract the influ- 
ence of a bad taste, he was supposed to be inflaenced by mo* 
tives of personal emntty. But the case was otherwise. He wblw 
that Seneca was the fiivourite of the times, and, to check the 
torrent that threatened the ruin of all true eloquence, he ex- 
erted his best effbrts to diffuse a sounder judgment. He did 
not wish that Seneca should be laid aside: but he could not, 
in silence, see him preferred to the writers of the Augustan 
age, whom that writer endeavoured to depreciate, cooscioos^ 
that, having chosen a different style, he could not hope to 
please the taste of those, who were charmed with the authors 
of a former day. But Seneca was still in fashion; his partisans 
continued to admire, though it cannot be said that they imi- 
tated him. He fell short of the ancients, and they wers still 
more beneath their model. Since they were content to copy, 
it were to be wished that they had 15een able to vie with him. 
He pleased by his defects, and the herd of imitators chose 
the worst. They acquired a vicious manner, snd flattered 
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themselves that they resemUed their master. But the truth is, 
they disgraced him. Seneca, it must be allowed, had many 
great and excellent qualities; a lively imagination; vast erudi- 
.tion» and extensive knowledge. He frequently employed others 
to make researches for him, and was often deceived. He em- 
hraced all subjects; in his philosophy, not always profound, 
but a keen censor of the manners, and on moral subjects truly 
admirable. He has brilliant passages, and beautiful senti- 
ments; but the expression is in a false taste, the more dan- 
gerous, as he abounds with delightful vices. You would have 
wished that he had written with his own imagination, and the 
judgment of others. To sum up his character: had he known 
how to rate little things; had he been above- the petty ambi- 
tion of always shining; had he not been fond of himself; had 
he not weakened his force by minute and dazzling sentences; 
he would have gained, not the admiration of boys, but the suf- 
frage of the judicious. At present he may be read with safety 
by those, who have made acquaintance with better models. 
His works afford the fairest opportunity of distinguishing the 
beauties of fine writing from their opposite vices. He has 
much to be approved, and even admired: but a just selection 
is necessary, and it is to be regretted that he did not choose 
for himself. Such was the judgment of Quintilian: the learned 
reader will, perhaps, be glad to have the whole passage in the 
author's words, rather than be referred to another book £jp 
industrid Sentfcanty in omrU gcnere eloquenHa vevBatumy dittuU^ 
profiier vulgatam faUo de me ofiimonemy qud damnare fum, et 
invUum quoque habere sum creditua. Quod accidit ndhiy dum coT' 
rufitumy et omnibua vitUa fractum dicendi genua revocare ad 
aeveriorajudicia contendo. Turn autem aolua hie fere in mambua 
adoUacentium fuit. Quern non equidem omnino conabar excutere^ 
aed potioribua /iraferri non ainebaniy quoa tile non deatiterat in* 
eeaaere^ cum^ diverai aibi conaciua generiaj filacer e ae in dicendi 
fioaae Ua qvibua iiU filacerenf^ diffideret, jtmabant autem eum 
magia, qu^m imitabantur; iantumque ab illo dejluebant^ quantum 
iUe ab antiquia deacenderat. Foret enim ofitandumy fiarea^ aut 
aaltem firoximoaj illi viro fieri. Sed filacebat firofiter aola vitia^ 
et ad ea ae quiaque dirigebat effingenda^ qu4t fioterat, jDeinde 
Vol. VI. 2 X 
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€um Me jaeiaret eodem modo^ ditert^ SenecMM ui^iwmbtU* Ca^ta 
ei nmlt€ ulio^tif e$ m^gna virftOta /nerwU; ingetdum Jucik tt 
fofi^^um;, /hhtrimuin atudUf tt muif^rum rerum f^gnUi^ m qnA 
tamen aligumuU mb m^ quikuB in^fu^tndd fUMdmm nundakaif 
deccJUH9 eiu Tractavit etiam omncm/eri MHtdknrwm maiitiai in 
fihilowfiMd fiarum (UMgetuii egregma t^men vMorum imeeuumr. 
MttUa in €o cfanefue atnienHe; mulUi elMia m9rmm graM 
Ugendoi tid m ehguend^ t^rrvfita filer&quCf atgue eofiamkio" 
simmaf gnod abundat dtUt^w vitUa. FeUeti eum 9U0 ingerm dix" 
MtyoUem^judicio, JVbtn « aHpm coniemfidmHi Hpmrum cmeu^ 
i^iHtty » mm omnia ma ama^aet^ n rerwm ftmtdtrtt vdnutkmm» 
fentcr^iia nom /rcgUaetf cwueruu fioihis trudkaruntf guatn fmt^ 
Torym amwrc comjirohareiun Veriim sic guoguejam ro^UBtiM^ et 
9€v^riore genew aatUJlrmaHiy legenduaj vei ate, fu^d exercere 
po(€9f uirimguc judicium*^ AfUlia tnim (tu dixiy probanda in eOf 
mult^ gtioM adndranda mnts tUgcre modQ mrM nCf guod utinam 
ip9efeci9$et^ QuintiU lib. x. o^. 1. From this It is endeat, that 
3eD9cas eveD in the s^eridiali of his lune «aid power^ was eon» 
sidered as (he graad cocropter of ekqiience. The ddarge is» 
therefore, renewed in this dialogue» with strict profiriety^ RplUn» 
who had :Qo«risbed his mind with ancient literature» and was> 
in his time) the Quintilian of Fraoce» has g^vea the same opi-» 
ttion of Seneca» who» he says» knew how to plaj thccrttic on 
the works of othersi and to condemn the strained metaphor» 
the forced conceit> the tinsel sentence» and all the blemishes 
of a corrupt style» without desiring to weed them out of hi» 
own productions. In a letter to his friend (eiast. 1 14») which 
has been menti<Mied section xxvL note (c)» Seneca admits a 
general depravity of taste» and vrith great acutenesfl» and» in-^ 
deed» elegance» traces it to its source» to the luxury and effe- 
ipinate manners (pf the age; he compares the fiorid orators of 
his time to a set'of young fops» well powdered and perfumed» 
just issuing from their toilette: Barbd tt comd mtido&y de cafi^ 
9uld toioMj he adds» that such affeaed finery is not the tnm 
omament of a man. JVon eat wnammtuoi idriicy coneinnitas. 
And yet» says RoUin» he did not know that he was sitting to 
himself for the picture. He aimed for ever at something new» 
far fetched» ittg(mious».and pointed. He preferred vek to truth 
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AOd dif^ified mmplicity. The marrellous was with him better 
than the natiinl; and he chose to sui^rise and dazzle» rather 
than merit the approbation of sober judgment. His talents 
placed him at the head of the iashiont and with those enchant- 
ing vicesi which Quintilian ascribes 10 him^ he was, no doubt» 
the person^ who contributed most to the corropUon of taste 
and eloquence. See RoUin's Bellea LettrcBy vol. i. 9ur le GoiU, 
Another eminent critic, L'Abbb Oxdotk, who has given an 
^egant translation of Quintilhui} hais, in the pre&ce to that 
work, entered fuUjr into the question concerning the decline 
of eloquence. He admits that Seneca did great mischief, but 
he takes the matter up much hi^er. He traces it to Ovxn, 
and imputes the taste for wit and spurious ornament, which 
prevailed under the emperors, to the fidse, but seducing 
charms of that celebrated poet. Ovid was, undoubtedly, the 
greatest wit of his time; but his wit knew no bounds. His 
&Ult was exuberance. J^tMvit quod bene ceamt reUnquere^ 
sajTs Seneca, who had himself the same defect. Whatever is 
Ovid's subject, the redundance of a copious £uicy still appears. 
JDoes he bewail his own misfortunes? he seems to thmk, that, 
unless he is witty, he cannot be an object of compassion. 
Does he write letters to and from disappointed lovers? the 
greatest part flows from fancy, and little from the heart. He 
gives us the brilliant for the pathetic. With these frmlts, 
Ovid had such enchanting graces, that his atyJe and mann^ 
infected every branch of lilerature. The tribe of imitators 
had not the genius of their master; but, being determined to 
shine in spite of nature, they ruined all true taste and elo^ 
quenoe* This is the natural progress of imitation, and Seneca 
was well aware of it. He tells us that the faults and blemishes 
of a corrupt style are ever introduced by some superior 
genius, who lias risen to emlnettce in bad writing; liis ad* 
mirers imitate a vicious manner, and thus a folse taste goes 
round from one te anotlMr. Hmt vUm vnu9 aHqui» indueiU 
tub qu0 twme ehgmentia eais t^tteri imUtrntur; et aiur aUm 
tradunt. Epist. 114. Seneca, however, did not knowdiathe 
was descSribing himself. Tacitus says he had a genius suited 
to the taste of the age. Internum anumum et tentfiorU ejusy 
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auribu9 accommodatum. He adopted the faults of Oyid, and 
was able to propagate them. For these reasons, the Abb6 
Gedoyn is of opinion, that Ovid began the mischief, and 
Seneca laid the axe to the root of the tree. It is certain, that, 
during the remaining period of the empire^ true eloquence 
never revived. 

Section 7. 

(a) Historians have concurred in taxing Vespasian ivith 
avarice, in some instances, mean and sordid; but they agree» 
at the same time, that the use, which he made of his accu- 
mulated riches, by encouraging the arts, and extending liberal 
rewards to men of genius, is a sufficient apology for his love 
of money. 

(b) Titus, it is needless to say, was the friend of virtue and 
of every liberal art. Even that monster Domitian was versed in 
polite learning, and by fits and starts capable of intense appli- 
cation: but we read in Taciius, that his studies and his pre- 
tended love of poetry served as a cloak to hide his real cha^ 
racter. See Hisfory^ b. iv. s. 86. 

(c) Pliny the younger describes the young men of his time 
rushing forward into the forum without knowledge or decency. 
He was told, he says, by persons advanced in years, that, accord- 
ing to ancient usage, no young man, even of the first distinction, 
was allowed to appear at the bar, unless he was introduced by 
one of consular dignity. But, in his time, all fences of respect 
and decency were thrown down. Young men scorned to be intro- 
duced; they forced their way, and took possession of the forum 
without any kind of recommendation, j1( hereule ante memo- 
riam meam (tnajoret natu ita solent cUcere)^ ne nobiHnnmis gtd' 
dem adoleacentibua locus eraty rtui aUguo conaulari firoducente; 
tarUd veneratione ptdcherritnum ofiua eelebrabatur, Mine re*^ 
fractis fiudoris et reverentia clauatrie^ omnia patent omnibus, 

Jiee inducuraury sedirrumfiunt. Plin. lib. ii. epist. 14. 
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Section 8. 
(a) This want of decorum before the tribunals of justice 
would appear incredible, were it not well attested by the 
younger Pliny. The audience, he says, was suited to the ora- 
tors. Mercenary wretches were hired to applaud in the courts, 
where they were treated at the expense of the advocate, as 
openly as if they were in a banqueting-room. Sequuntur audi- 
torea actoribua similes y conducti et redempti mancifiea. Conveni^ 
tur in medid baeilicd^ ubi tarn fialam afiortuU guam in triclinio 
dantur. Plin. lib. ii. epist. 14. He adds in the same epistle, 
Laroius Licinius first introduced this custom, merely that 
he might procure an audience. Primus hunc audiendi morem 
indttjcit L,argiua Licinius^ hacttnus tamcn ut auditors corrO" 
garet. 

(6) This anecdote is also related by Pliny, in the following^ 
manner: Quintilian, his preceptor, told him that one day, when 
he attended Domitius Afer in a cause before the centtanviriy a 
sudden and outrageous noise was heard from the adjoining 
court. Afer made a pause; the disturbance ceased, and he re- 
sumed the thread of his discourse. He was interrupted a second 
and « third time. He asked, who was the advocate that occa- 
sioned so much uproar? Being told, that Licinius was the 
person, he addressed himself to the court in these words: 
Centumvira! all true eloquence ia now at an end. Ex Quinti- 
Uano^ firacefitore meo^ audiaae memini: narrabat ille^ Aaaectabar 
Domitium Afrum^ cum afiud centumviroa diceret graviter et 
lent^ (hoc enim itii actionis genua erat)y audiit et firoximo im^ 
modicum inaolitumque clamorem; admiratua reticuit; ubi ailen^ 
iium factum eatj refietit quod abrufierat; iterum clamor^ iterum 
reticuit; et fioat ailentium^ ceefiit idem tertio. JVbviaaim^ quia dice^ 
ret? quaaivit. Reafionaum eat Liciniua, Tum intermiaad causa j 
Centvmvibi, inquitf uoc artivicium feriit. Lib. ii. ep. 14. 
Domitius Afer has been mentioned, s. xiii. note (</). To what 
is there said of him may be added a fact related by Quintilian, 
who says that Afer, when old and superannuated, still conti- 
nued at the bar, exhibiting the decay of genius, and every day 
diminishing that high reputation^ which he once possessed. 
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Hence men said of hinit be had father decline than detUu 
MUie eum d^ertf quam dednere. QuiDt lib. xiL cap.«l 1. . 

(r) The men who applauded foe hire» wen( from cotut to 
court to bellow forth their Tenal approbation. Plia^ says» no 
longer ago than yesterdayi two of my nomenckimr»^ both about 
the age of seventeeUi were bribed to. play the part of critics^ 
Their pay was about three dtnarU: that at present n the price 
of eloquence. Mx judicio in judicium pari mcrcede trandtur. 
Heri duo nomenciatwct mei (habent nme aiatem eorumt qm 
nufier t<^aa aumfifrunt) temia denariia ad laudandum trahe^ 
batUur. Tanii conaua^ ut aia diatrtti». Lib» ii. Opist. 14. 

{d) The wlK>le account of the trade of puffing is related» ia 
the Dialogue, on the authority of Pliny, who tells us that those 
wretched sycophants had two nick-names; iHie in Greek as«^«- 
nXm% and the other in Latin» LAUDicjwii the former frwn 
wo/ihoa^ the usual exclamation of applanse, as in Martial; Quid 
tarn grandc aofihaa clamat tibi iurba togatas the Latin word im* 
porting fiarantea^ who sold their praise for a supper. Jndejam 
non inurban^ Z^^csAiif , vocantur; Oadem nomen Latinum im/io* 
»ium eaty Laudicjini. Ei tamen creacii indiea/kditaa mrdgu^ 
Mngud notata. Lib. ii. epist. 14. 

Sbctioh 10. 
(a) Pliny telkt us, that he employed much of lus time in 
pleading causes before the eentumviri: but he grew ashamed 
pf the business, when he found those courts attended by a set 
of bold young men, and not by lawyers of any note or conse- 
quence. But still the service oi his friends, and his time of lifei 
induced him to continue bis practice for some while longer» 
lest he should seem, by quitting it abruptly, to fly fipm fatigue» 
not from the indecorum of the place. He contrived howe,ver» 
to appear but seldom, in order to withdraw himself by degrees» 
JVbtf tamen adhuc et utilitaa amicorum^ et ratio etatia^ m^rmtut 
ae retinet. Veremur emm ne forte non kaa indtgnkatea^ reU- 
qmaacy aed laborem /ugiaae videamur. Sumua tamen aoiitq ftiri'^ 
oreay quod initium eat gradatim deainendi. Lib. ii. <^^t« 14. . 
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Sxcnoir 11. 
(a) The penoA here dbtingonbed from tlie rest of the rhe- 
toricians» is the celebrated Quintiliaiii of whose elegant Uste 
anid superior judgment it were superfluous to say a word. 
Martial has given his character in two lines. 

Qiiintlliane, vagae moderator suxnme jurentae, 
Gloria Romanae» Qiuntifiane, togs. 

Lib. ii. epig. 90* 

It is generally supposed that he was a native of Caiaguris 
(now CalaAorra)f a city in Spain» rendered famous by the mar- 
tial H>int of Sertorius, who there stood a siege against Pom- 
pey. Vossius, however, thinks that hei was bom a Roman; and 
GxDOTN (the ^gant traaslator mentioned section 6, note 
(a), accedes to that opinion) since Martial dees not claim him 
as his countryman. The same writer says, that it is still uncer- 
tain, when Quintilian was bom, and when he died; but, after a 
diligent enquiry, he thinks it probable that the great critic wai 
bom towards the latter end of Tiberius; and, of course, when 
Domitius Afer died in the reign of Nero, A. U. C. 8 13, A. D. 
59, that he was then two-aod-twenty. His Institutions of an 
Oratco* were written in the latter end of Domitian, when 
Quintilian, as he himself says, was far advanced in years. The 
time of his death is no where mentioned, but it, probably, was 
under Nerva or Trajan. It must not be dissembled, that this 
admirable author was not exempt from the epidemic vice of 
the age in which he lived. He flattered Domitian, and that 
stain of adulation is the only blemish in liis work. The love of 
literviture may be said to have been his ruling passion; but, 
b his estimation, learning and genius ar^ subordinate to ho- 
nour, tmth, and virtue. 

SSCTION 12< 

(a) Matemus, without contradicting Messala, or Secundus» 
gives his opinion, via^ that the decline of eloquence, however 
other^ causes might conspire, was chiefly occasioned by the 
nun of a free constitution. To this he adds another observa- 
tion, which seems to be founded ia truth, as we find that> since» 
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the revival of letters, Spain has produced one Cervantes; 
France, one Moliebe; England, one Shakespeare, and one 
MiLTOir. 

Section 13. 
(a) Examples of short, abrupt, and even sublime speeches 
outvf the mouth of Barbarians, might, if the occasion required 
it, be produced in great abundance. Mr. Locke has observed^ 
that the humours of a people may be learned from their usage 
of words. Seneca has said the same, and, in epistle cxiv. has 
explained himself on the subject with acute reasoning and 
beautiful illustration. The whole letter merits the attention of 
the judicious critic. The remainder of tliis, and the whole of 
the following section, serve to enforce the proposition of the 
speaker, viz. that Roman eloquence died with public liberty'. 
The supplement ends here. The original text is resumed in 
the n«Kt section, and proceeds unbroken to the end of the Dia- 
Jpgae. 

Section XXXVI. 

(a) When great and powerful eloquence is compared to a 
fiame, that must be supported by fresh materials, it is evident 
that the sentence is a continuation, not the opening of a new 
argument. It has been observed, and it will not be improper to 
repeat, that, the two former speakers (Messaia and Secundus) 
having stated, according to their way of thinking, the causes 
of corrupt eloquence, Matenius, as was promised in the outset 
of the Dialogue, now proceeds to give another reason, and, per^ 
haps, the strongest of all; namely, the alteration of the govern- 
ment from the old republican form to the absolute sway of a 
single ruler. 

(b) The colonies, the provinces, and the nations that sub- 
mitted to the Roman arms, had their patrons in the capital, 
whom they courted with assiduity. It was this mark of distinc- 
tion that raised the ambitious citizen to the first honours in 
the state. To have a number of clients as well at home, as in 
the most important colonies, was the unremitting desire^ the 
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Study, and constant labour of all, who aimed at pre-eminence; 
insomuch that, in the time of the old republic, the men who 
Mrished to be distinguished patrons, impoverished, and often 
ruined their families, by their profusion and magnificence. 
They paid court to the common people, to the provinces, and 
states in alliance with Rome; and, in their turn, they received 
the homage of their clients. See jinnala^ b. iii. s. 55. 

(c) We read in Quintilian, that oral testimony, and deposi- 
tions signed by the witnesses, were both in use in his time. 
Written evidence, he observes, was easily combated; because 
the witness, who chose to speak in the presence of a few, 
Tvho signed his attestation, might be guilty of a violation of 
truth with greater confidence; and besides, not being cited to 
speak, his being a volunteer in the cause was a circumstance 
against him, since it shewed that he acted with ill-Tfill to the 
'Opposite party. With regard to the witness who gives his 
testimony in open court, the advocate has more upon hi$ 
hands: he must press him with questions, and in a set speech 
observe upon his evidence. He must also support his own 
n^itnesses, and, therefore, must draw up two lines of battle. 
Maximus fiatronis circa testimonia sudor est. Ea dicuntur aut 
per tabulasy aut a firaaentidus, Sim/ilicior contra tabulas fiugna, 
Mrni et ndnua obatitieae videtur fiudor inter fiaucos signatores^ 
et /iro diffidentid firemitur absentia, Taeitd firteterea quadam 
significatione rejragatur his omnibus j quod neino fier tabulas 
dat testimonium^ nisi sud voluntate; quo ifiso non esse amicum 
ei scy contra quern dicit^fatetur. Cum firasentibus verd ingena 
dimicatio est: ideoque velut dufilici contra eosj ftroque his, acie 
cofifligiturj actiwtum et interrogationum. Quint, lib. v. cap. 7. 

Section XXXVII. 

(a) For an account of Mucianus, see section vii. note (r); 
also the Htston/j b. ii. s. 5. Suetonius relates that Vespasian, 
having undertaken to restore three thousand brazen plates, 
which had perished in the conflagration of the capitol (see 
the Hist, of Tacittia^ b. iii. s. 71), ordered a diligent search to 
be made for copies, and thereby furnished the government 

Vol. VI. 2 Y 
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"with a collection of curious and ancient records, containing 
the decrees of the senate» acts of the commons/ and treaties 
of alliance) almost from the building of the city. Suetonius, 
Life of VeafiaHan^ s. 8. This, with the addition of speeches 
and letters composed by men of eminence, was, most probably, 
the collection published by Mucianus. We may be sure that 
it contained a fund of information, and curious materials for 
history: but the whole is unfortunately lost. 

(b) The person intended in this place must not be con- 
founded with Lucius Crassus, the orator celebrated by Cicero 
in the Dialogue De Orators. What is here said, relates to 
Marcus Crassus, who was joined in the triumvirate with 
Pompey and Caesar; a man famous for his riches, his avarice, 
and his misfortunes. While Caesar was engaged in Gaul, and 
Pompey in Spain, Crassus invaded Asia, where, in a battle 
with the Parthians, his whole army was cut to pieces. He 
himself was in danger of being taken prisoner, but he fell by 
the sword of the enemy. His head was cut off, and carried to 
Orodes, tiie Parthian king, who ordered liquid gold to be in- 
fused into his mouth, that he, who thirsted for goldi might be 
glutted with it after his death. Caput ejua recisum ad regem 
re/iortatunif ludibrio fuity neque indigno, jiurum enim iigutdum 
in riclum oris infiuum ettf ut cujus animus arserat auri cufiidi^ 
tat€f ejus etiam mortuum et exangue corpus auto uteretur. 
Florus, lib. iii. cap. 1 1 • Cicero says, that with slender talents, 
and a small stock of learning, he was able for some years, by 
his assiduity and interest, to maintain his rank in the list of 
eminent orators. Mediocriter d doctrind instructus^ angustius 
etiam a naturd^ iabore et industridj et quod adhibebat ad obti* 
nendas causas curam etiam^ et gratiam^ in principibus patronts 
aliquot annos fuit. In hujus oratione sermo Latinus erat^ verba 
non abjecta^ res composite diligenturi nuUueJlos tamen^ neque 
lumen uUum: animi magna^ vocis parva contentio; omnia fer^ ut 
similiter^ atque uno modo tficerentur. Cicero, De Claris OratO" 
ribus, 8. 333. 

(0 Lentulus succeeded more by his action than by rciU 
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ability. With a quick and animated countenance, he was not 
a man of penetration; though fluent in speech, he had no com- 
mand of words. His voice was sweet and melodious; his ac- 
tion graceful; and with those advantages he was able to con- 
ceal all other defects. Cneiua autem Lentulu9 multo majorem 
e/dnionem dicendi aciione faciebaty quam quanta in eo faculta* 
erat; qui cum easct nee fieracutua (quamquam et exfaeie et ex 
vultu videbatur) nee abundan» verbis^ etnfallebat in eo iftso; sed 
voce suavi et canord calebat in agendo^ ut ea^ qua deerantj non 
deMerarentur. Cicero, De Claris Oratoribusj s. 334. Metellus, 
Lucullus, and Curio are mentioned by Cicero in the same 
work. Curio was a senator of great spirit and popularity. He 
exerted himself with zeal and ardour for the legal constitu- 
tion and the liberties of his country against the ambition of 
Julius C»sar, but afterwards sold himself to that artful politi- 
cian,, and favoured his designs. The calamities that followed 
are by the best historians laid to his charge. Lucan says of him, 

Audax yenali comitatur Curio ling^^; 

Vox quondam populi, libertatemque tueri 

Ausus, et armatos plebl miscere potentes. Lib. i. ver. 269. 

And again, 

Momentumque fuit mutatus Curio remniy 
Gattorum captus spoliis, et Caesaris auro. 

Pharsalia, lib. iv. ver. 819. 

(d) Demosthenes, when not more than seven years old^ lost 
his father, and was left under the care of three guardians, who 
thought an orphan lawful prey, and did not scruple to embez- 
zle his effects. In the mean time Demosthenes pursued a plan 
of education, without the aid or advice of his tutors. He be- 
came the scholar of Isocrates, and he was the hearer of Plato. 
Under those masters his progress was such, that at the age 
of seventeen he was able to conduct a suit against his guar- 
dians. The young orator succeeded so well in that prelude to 
his future fame, that the plunderers of the orphan's portion 
were condemned to refund a large sum. It is said that Demos- 
thenes, afterwards, released the whole or the greatest part. 
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Section XXXVIII. 
(a) The rule for allowing a limited space of time for tlie 
hearing of causes, the extent of which could not be known, be- 
gan, as Pliny the younger informs us, under the emperors, 
and was fully established for the reasons which he gives. The 
custom, he says, of allowing two water-glasses (f. e. iwo hBur^ 
glasses) or only one, and sometimes half a one, prevailed, 
because the advocates grew tired before the business was 
explained, and the judges were ready to decide before they 
understood the question. Pliny, with some indignation, asks, 
Are we wiser than our ancestors? are the laws more just at 
present? Our ancestors allowed many hours, many days, and 
many adjournments in every cause; and for my part, as often 
as I sit in judgment, I allow as much time a& the advocate re- 
quires; for, would it not be rashness to guess what space of 
time is necessary in a cause which has not been opened? But 
some unnecessary things may be said; and is it not better, that 
what is unnecessary should be spoken, than that what is 
necessary should be omitted? And who can tell what is neces- 
sary, till he has heard? Patience in a ju(^ ought to be consi- 
dered as one of the chief branches of his duty, as it certainly 
is of justice. See Plin. b. vi. ep. 2. In England, there is no 
danger of arbitrary rules, to gratify the impatience of the court, 
or to stifle justice. The province of juries, since the late de- 
claratory act in the case of libels, is now better understood; 
and every judge is taught, that a cause is tried b^ore fUm^ not 
BY HIM. It is his to expound the law, and wait, with temper, 
for the vei*dict of those, whom the constitution has entrusted. 

{b) Pompey^s third consulship was A. U. C. 702; before 
Christ, 52. He was at first sole consul, and in six or seven 
months Metellus Scipio became his colleague. 

(c) The centumviri, as mentioned s. vii. note (c), were a 
body of men composed of three out of every tribe, for the de- 
cision of such matters as the prxtors referred to their judg^ 
ment. The nature of the several causes, that came before that 
judicature, may be seen in the first book4>s Orators. 
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(cf) The question in this cause before the centumviri waS| 
whether Clusinius Figulus, the son of Urbinia, fled from his 
post in battle» and» being taken prisoner, remained in captivity 
during a length of time, till he made his escape into Itaiy; or, 
aa was contended by Asinius Pollio, or whether the defendant 
did not serve under two masters, who practised physic, and, 
being discharged by them, voluntarily sell himself as a slave? 
See Quintilian, lib. vii. cap. 3. 

Section XXXIX. 
(a) The advocates, at that time, wore a tight cloak, or man- 
tle, like that which the Romans used on a journey. Cicero, in 
his oration for Milo, argues that he, who wore that inconve- 
nient dress, was not likely to have formed a design against the 
life of any man. Afitiaret uter easet indcUator; uter nihil cogi" 
taret mali: cum alter veheretur in rheda, penulatus^ una aederet 
uxor. Quid horum non impeditiMnmum? VeatituaP an vehicU' 
lum? an cornea? A travelling cloak could give neitiier grace 
nor dignity to an orator at the bar. The business was trans- 
acted in a kind of chat with the judges: what room for elo- 
quence, and that commanding action, which springs from the 
emotions of the soul, and inflames every breast with kindred 
passions? The cold inanimate orator is described, by Quinti- 
lian, speaking with his hand under his robe; manum intra 
fiallium continena. 

Section XL. 
(a) Matemus is now drawing to a conclusion, and, there- 
fore, calls to mind the proposition with which he set out; viz. 
that the flame of oratory is kept alive by fresh materials, and 
always blazes forth in times of danger and public commo- 
tion. The unimpassioned style, which suited the areo/iagua of 
Athens, or the courts of Rome, where the advocate spoke by 
an hour-glass, does not deserve the name of genuine eloquence. 
The orations of Cicero for Marcellus, Ligarius, and king De- 
jotarus, were spoken before Caesar, when he was master of the 
Roman world. In those speeches, what have we to admire, 
except delicacy of sentiment and elegance of diction? How 
difierent from the torrent^ temfieatj and vfhirMnd of paaaiony 
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that roused, iofiamedi and commanded the senatey and the 
people, against Catiline and Marc Antony I 

(b) For the account of Cicero's death by Velleius P&tercu- 
IttS) see 8. xvii. note (e). Juvenal ascribes the murder of the 
great Roman orator to the secondPhilippic against Antony. 

-—-———— Ridenda poemata malo, 
Qoam te conspicuae divina Philippica fains» 
Volyeris a prim^ quae proxima. 

Sat. X. ver. 124. 

I rather would be Msvius, thrash for rhymes 
Like his; the scorn and scandal of the times» 
Than the Philippic, fatally divine. 
Which is insciib'd the second, should be mine. 

Dryden's Juvenal. 

What Cicero says of Antonius» the celebrated orator» may be 
applied to himself: That head, which defended the common- 
wealth) was shewn from that very rostrum, where the heads 
of so many Roman citizens had been saved by his eloquence. 
In hU ipda rostrisy in qtUbua ille remfiublicam conatantisnme 
eonml dtfenderaty fiositum caput Uhid fuity a quo erant mtilto^ 
rum civium capita aervata. Cicero Dc Oratorcy lib. iii. s. 10. 

Section XLII. 
(a) The urbanity with which the Dialogue is conducted, and 
the perfect harmony with which the speakers take leave of 
each other, cannot but leave a pleasing impression on the 
mind of every reader of taste. It has some resemblance to the 
conclusion of Cicero's Dialogue De Natura Deorum. In 
both tracts, we have a specimen of the politeness with which 
the ancients managed a conversation on the most interesting 
subjects, and \)y the graces of style brought the way of in- 
structing by dialogue into fashion. A modem writer, whose 
poetical genius cannot be too much admired^ chooses to call it 
u frippery way qf writing. He advices his countrymen to aban- 
don it altogether; and this for a notable reason: because the Rev. 
Dr. Hurd (now Bishop of Worcester) has shewn the true use 
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of it. That the dialogues of that amiable writer have an intrin- 
sic value, cannot be denied: they contain a fund of reflection; 
they allure by the elegance of the style, and they bring us into 
company with men, whom we wish to hear, to know, and to 
admire. While we have such conversation-pieces, not to men- 
tion others of the same stamp, both ancient and modem, the 
public taste, it may be presumed, will not easily be tutored to 
reject a mode of composition, in which the pleasing and use- 
ful are so happily blended. The present Dialogue, it is true, 
cannot be proved, beyond a controversy, to be the work of 
Tacitus; but it is also true, that it cannot, with equal proba-w, 
bility, be ascribed to any other writer. It has been retained in 
almost every edition of Tacitus; and, for that reason, claims a 
place in a translation which professes to give all the works of 
so fine a writer. 
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CONCLUSION. 



THE Author of these volumes has now gone through the 
difficult task of translating Tacitus, with the superadded labour 
of supplements to give continuity to the narrative, and potes 
to illustrate such passages as seemed to want explanation^ but 
he cannot lay down his pen, without taking the liberty of ad« 
dressing a few words to the reader. As what he has to c^ert 
relates chiefly to himself, it shall be very short He has dedi- 
cated many years of his life to this undertaking; and though, 
during the whole time, he had the pleasure and the honour of 
being acquainted with many gentlemen of taste and learning, 
he had no opportunity of appealing to their opinion, or guiding 
himself by their advice. Amidst the hurry of life, and the 
various pursuits, in which all are engaged, how could he hope, 
that any one would be at leisure to attend to the doubts, the 
difficulties, and minute niceties which must inevitably occur in 
a writer of so peculiar a genius as Tacitus? He was unwilling 
to be a troublesome visitor, and, by consequence, has been 
obliged, throughout the whole of his work, to trust to his own 
judgment, such as it is. He spared no pains to do all the jus- 
tice in his power to one of the greatest writers of antiquity; 
but whether he has toiled with fruitless industry, or has in any 
degree succeeded, must be left to the judgment of others. 

He is now at the end of his labours, and ready, after the ex- 
ample of Montesquieu, to cry out with the voyager in Virg^, 
Italiam! ItaliamI But whether he is to land on a peaceful 
shore; whether the men, who delight in a wreck, are to rush 
upon him with hostile pens, which in their hands are pitch- 
forks; whether his cargo is to be condemned, and he himself 
to be wounded, maimed, and lacerated, a little time will dis- 
cover. Such critics will act as their nature prompts them. 
Should they cry havoc^ and let slift the dog9 of war^ it may be 
said, 
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Quod lianas hoc hominom, quxve hunc Urn barbara morem 
Permittit Patria? Hospitio prohibemur arenac) 
Bella cient» prim&que vetant conabtere terrft. 

Thisy they may say, is anticipating complunt; but in the worst 
that can happen, it is the only complaint this writer will ever 
make, and the only answer they will ever receive from his 
pen. 

It is from a very different quarter that the translator of 
Tacitus waits for solid criticism. The men, as Pliny observes, 
who read with malignity, are not the only judges. J^eque enim 
soil judicanfy qui malign^ legunt. The scholar will see defects, 
bat he will pronounce with temper: he will know the diffi- 
culty, and, in some cases, perhaps the impossibility, of giving 
in our language the sentiments of Tacitus with the precision 
and energy of the original; and, upon the whole, he will ac- 
knowledge that an attempt to make a considerable addition to 
English literature, carries with it a plea of some merit. While 
the French could boast of having many valuable translations 
of Tacitus, and their most eminent authors were still exerting 
themselves, with emulation, to improve upon theii; predeces- 
sors, the present writer saw, with regret, that this country had 
not so much as one translation, which could be read, without 
disgust, by any person acquainted with the idiom and struc- 
ture of our language. To supply the deficiency has been the 
ambition of the translator. He persevered with ardour; but, his 
work being finished, ardour subsides, and doubt and anxiety 
take their turn. Whatever the event may be, the conscious 
pleasure of having employed his time in a fair endeavour will 
remain him. For the rest, he submits his labours to the pub- 
lic; and, at that tribunal, neither flushed with hope, nor de- 
pressed by fear, he is prepared, with due acquiescence, to re- 
ceive a decision, which, from his own experience on former 
occasions, he has reason to persuade himself will be founded 
in truth and candour. 
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6£0GBAPHI€AL TABLE; 

MEimEONED IN TIffiSE VeLUM£S« 



A. 

aCHAIA, often taken for part of Peloponnesus» but in Ta 
eltiiB generally for all Greece. 

AcTiUM, a promontory of Epirus, now called the Cdfle ^ 
TYgolOf famous for the victory of Augustus over M. Antony* 

AnsvA, a river rising in the country of the GrtHona^ and in 
4C8 course separating Milan from the territory of the Vene- 
tians, till it falls into the Po, about six miles to the west of 
Cremona. It is now called the Adda. 

AntABEiTB, a district of Assyria, so called from the river 
Adiaba; Miabeni, the people. 

Adaaka, nbw the Mdeti « river that flows near Waldeckf 
in the landgravate of He^Be^ and discharges itself into the 
^ Weser. 

ADErATic, BOW the gulf of Venice.* 

An&UMBTuic, a Phcenician colony, in Africa» about seven- 
'teenmiies fr^tn Leptis Minor. 

jfiBuii a /people of Ancient Gaul» near what is now called 
Auturiy in Lower Burgundy. 

JEgxj^ a maritime town of Cilicia; now Aiaa Kola. 

i£axAN S»Ata part of the Mediterranean which . lies be' 
tween Greece and Asia Minor; now the Arelufieiqgo. 
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Mqivu^ a city of Greece, in the Peloponnesus; now the 
Mhrea. 

JKnus, a river rising in the country of the Chiaomy and 
running thence into the Danube. 

JEqui, a people of Ancient Latium. 

Africa generally means in Tacitus that part, which was 
made a proconsular province, of which Carthage was the ca- 
pital, now the territory of Tunia. 

AoRippiNBNSis CoLONiA, SO Called from Agrippina, the 
daughter of Germanicus, mother of Nero, and afterwards 
wife of the emperor Claudius. This place is now called Co» 
togncf situate on the Rhine. 

Alba, a town of Latium, in Italy, the residence of the 
Alban kings; destroyed by Tullus Hostilius. 

Albania, a country of Asia, bounded on the west by Ibe- 
ria, on the east by the Caspian Sea, on the south by Armenia» 
and on the north by Mount Caucasus. 

Albinganum; now Mbinga^ to the west of the territory of 
Genoa, at the mouth of the river Cente, 

Albis, now the Elbe; a river that rises in the confines of 
Silesia^ and, after a wide circuit, falls into the German sea 
below Hamburgh. 

Albium Intemelium; now Vintimigliay south-west of the 
territory of Genoa, with a port on the Mediterranean, be- 
tween Monaco and 8. Retno, 

Alesia, a town in Celtic Gaul, situate on a hill. It was 
besieged by Julius Caesar. See his Commentaries, lib. vii. 
s. 77. 

Alexandria, a principal city of Egypt, built by. Alexan- 
der the Great, on the Mediterranean; famous for the library 
begun by Ptolemy Philadelphus, and consisting at least of 
seven hundred thousand volumes, till in Csesar*s expedition 
it was destroyed by fire. 

Aliso, a fort built by Drusus, the father of Germanicus, in 
the part of Germany now called Westphalia, near the city of 
Paderbom. 

Allia, a river of Italy, running into the Tiber, about forty 
miles from Rome; famous for the slaughter of the Romans 
by the Gauls, under Brennus, 
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Allobhooks, a people of Narbon Gauli situate betweea 
the Rhodanus and the Lacus Lemanus. 

Alps, a range of high mountains separating Italy from 
Gaul and Germany. They are distinguished into different 
parts, under several names, such as, the Maritime ^IftMj near 
Genoa; tlie Cottian MfiUy separating Dauphin^ from Pied- 
mont; the Graian jiifiSy beginning from Mount Cenis, where 
the Cottian terminate, and extending to Great St. Bernard; 
the Pennine Alfia^ extending from west to east to the Hhetian 
Mfia^ the Alfiea ^oricdCj and the Pannonian AlfiSy as &r as the 
springs of the KtUfie. Their height in some places is almost 
incredible. They are called Alfia^ from Alfien^ a Celtic term 
for high mountains. 

Altinum, a town in the territory of Venice, on the Adria« 
tic; now in ruins, except a tower, still retaining the name of 
Altino. 

Amanus, a mountain of Syria, separating it from Cilicia; 
now called Montagna JVeroa by the inhabitants; that is, the 
watery mountain, abounding in springs and rivulets. 

Amathus, a maritime town of Cyprus, consecrated to 
Venus, with an ancient temple of Adonis and Venus: it is 
now called LimUao. 

Amazokia, a country near the river Thermodon, in Pontus. 

Amisia, now the Ema; a river of Germany that fiiUs into 
the German sea, near Embden. 

Amoroos, an island in the ^gean sea, now Amorgo. 

Amtdis, a town near the gulph of that name, on the coast 
of Latium in Italy. 

Anagnia, a town of ancient Latium; now jinagnij thirty- 
six miles to the east of Rome. 

Ancona, a port town in Italy, situate on the gulf of 
Venice. 

Akdecavi, now jinjou, 

Anbmurium, a promontory of Cilicia, with a maritime 
town of the same name near it. See Pomponius Mela. 

Anorivarians, a German people, situate on the west side 
of the Weser, near Oanaburg and Minden. 

Ansibariij a people of Germany. 

Antiocb, or Antiochia, the capital of Syria^ called Epi' 



dafihmj to dbtkigiiish itfiom otter cpibs dftibeinme o£'An- 
doch. It is now called wteottu 

AHfiPOLis^now AntibeMy «»the coast of PooTeBce^ ahoat 
tiuteo leag«es to the west of ASca. 

AvTivMy a cky of the anciont Ydboiy uftiiate on tbe Tus- 
can Sea; the birth-place of Nerob Two Fortunes were wqp- 
ahipped there» which SnetQaina «alls Ffwtiun^ Arukdcsy and 
Ifartial» Sorore^ jimii. Hffraca'a Odo to Footiine ia weH 
known-^ 

O^Drva gretium qu^ regi» Antium. 

The place is now called Capo d^Anzo, 

Antona, now the A-von, See Camden. 

Aonsiy a people inhabiting near the Palys Ma^ptis^ now 
the eastern part of Tartar^, between the /feifier an^ ^^ ^^'^* 

Afamea» a city of Phrygia, near the banks of the Ma^^- 
den now AfiAum'Kiara'HiMr. 

Afevninvs» now the Afienr4nex ^ riclgje of mpuo^ns nin- 
ning through the middle of Italy, extr^nvely high) J^X s^iort 
of the Alfis, Its name is Celtic» signifying ^ high mount^n. 

ApbrodisvM) a town of Carta in Xhrace^ on tb^ Euxine. 

Apollonidia, a city of Lydia. 

Apulia, a territory of ll8^1y,rtong the guIf pf Veniccj pow 
Cafiitanotc OtrantOj 8pc, 

AquiLEiA, a large city of the Vene^, and fprinerly % Rq- 
man colony, near the rirer A0/t>o, which runi iptp the gulf 
of Venice. 

AquiNUM, a town of the Ancient Latins; nQW ^^^uinp, l^v^t 
almost in ruins. 

AquiTANiA, a division of Ancient Gaul, j>pyt^d€id by thp 
Garumna (now Ga^ronne)^ by the Pyrei^ees, %Qd the Qce^n. 

Arabia, an extensive country of Asia, reaching fro^ 
Egypt to Chaldea. It is divided into tbrcp psk^tsb Av^bia 
Pctraa^ Deaerta^ and FeUx. 

Arar, or Abaris, a river of Gaul; npw Ht^p ^ne. 

Araxes, a river of Mesopotamia, w^icl» runs from north 
to south, and falls into the Euphrates. 

Arbela, a city of Assyriai ^niOHS for (be l^tff l^etyreen 
Alexander ^nd Darius. 



AftcjuHxAy an iriboid dintriet in the htiait'of PeloponnMiis; 
momitaiiious» and oiildr £tt for pasture; there&tis celebrated 
by bucolic or pastoral poets. 

AhbiBN, jfnbienka^ m Tacitus; the liareflt of Airdeo; 

Arenacum, an anctent town in the ialandof Batanrja; nbw 
Jimheimy in GneldeHaDd. 

Arxcia, a town of Latium In Italf , at the foot df Mohs 
Albanus, about a hundred and sixty stadia from Rome. The 
g^ve, called Aricinum J^emu^y was in the vicinity. 

Arii, a people of Asia. 

Arxminum, a town of Umbria, at the mouth of the river 
Ariminus, on the gulf of Venice. 

Armenia, a kingdom of Asia, having Albania and Iberia 
to the north, and Mount Taurus and Mesopotamia to the 
south: divided into the Greater, which extends eastward 
to the Caspian Sea; and the ..Lesser, to the west of the 
Greater, and separated from it by the Euphrates; now cair 
led Turcomania. 

Arkus, a river of Tuscany, which visits Florence in its 
course^ and falls into the sea near Pisa. 

Arsanias, a river of the Greater Armenia, running 
between Tigranocerta and Artaxata, and falling into the Eu- 
phrates. 

Artaxata, the eapital of Armenia, situate on the river 
Araxes. 

Arverju, a people of Ancient Gaul, inhabiting near the 
Loire; their chief city Arvemumy now Clermont^ the coital 
of Auvergne, 

AscALONian ancient city of the Philistines, situate on the 
' Mediterranean; now Scalona. 

AscxBURGxuM, a citadel on the Rhine, where the Romans 
stadoned a camp and a garrison. 

Ateste, a town in the territory of Venice, situate to the 
south of Patavium. 

Atria, a town of the Veneti, on the river Tartarus, be- 
tween the Padus and the Athesis» now the Adige. 

Auousta Taurikorum, a town of the Taurini, at the loot 
of the Alps; now Turin^ the capital i£ Piedmont. 
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Auou8TODUNUif> the capital of the JEjim; now \^utuny in 
the duchy of Burgundy. It took its name from Augustus 
Caesar. 

AuRiA, an ancient town of Spain; now Oretucy in Galicia. 

AuzBA, a strong castle in Mauritania. 

AvBMTicuM, the capita] of the HeiVetii; by the Germans 
called WiJUaburg^ by the French Avencke^. 

B. 

Bactriani, a people inhabiting a part of Asia, to the south 
oi the river Oxub^ which runs from east to west, into the 
Caspian Sea. 

Baia, a village of Campania, between the promontory of 
Misenum and Puteoli (now Pozzuolo)^ nine nules to the west 
of Naples. 

Baleares, a cluster of islands in the Mediterranean, of 
which Majorca and Minorca are the chief. 

Bastarni, a people oi Germany, who led a wandering life 
in the vast regions between the Vistula and the Pontic sea. 

Batavia, an island formed by two branches uf the Rhine, 
and the German Sea. See Annals, book ii. s. 6; and Man- 
ners of the Germans, s. xxix. note (a). 

Batavodurum, a town in the island of Batavia; now, as 
some of the commentators say, Wyk'tC'Duurstedt. 

Bbbryacum, or Bedryacum, a village situate between 
Verona and Cremona; famous for two successive defeats; that 
of Otho, and soon after that of Vitellius. 

Bbloic Gaul, the country between the Seine and the 
Mame to the west, the Rhme to the east, and the German 
sea to the north. 

Berytus, now Barutj in Phoenicia. 

Betasii, the people inhabiting the country now called 
JBrabant, 

BxTHYNiA, a proconsular province of Asia Minor, bounded 
on the north by the Euxine and the Propontic, adjoining to 
Troas, over-against Thrace; now BecaangiaL 

BoBTicA, one of the provinces into which Augustus Caesar 
divided the Farther Spain. 
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B0119 a people of Celtic Gaul, in the country now called 
JBourdonnoh, There was also a nation of the same name in 
Germany. See Manners of the Germans, s. 28. 

BoNKA, now Bonn^ in the electorate of Cologne, 

BoNOMiA, called by Tacitus BoTioniermai now Bologna^ ca- 
pital of the Bologneae in Italy. 

BosPHORANiy a people bordering on the Euxine; the Tar- 
tars. 

BosPHO&tJSf two straits of the sea so called; one Boa/ihorua 
Thracius^ now the atraita of Conatantinofile; the other BoafihO' 
rus Gmmeriuay now the atraita of Caffa. 

'BoYihLMj a town of Latium, near Mount Albanus; about 
ten miles. from Rome, on the Appian Road. 

Brigantes, the ancient inhabitants of Yorkahire, Lanca^ 
shire^ Durham^ Weatmorelandy and Cumberland. 

BaiXELLUM, the town where Otho dispatched himself 
after the defeat at Bedriacum; now Breaelloj in the territory 
of Reggio. 

Brixia, a town of Italy, on this side of the Po;, now Breadai 

Bructerians, a people of Germany, situate in Westpha- 
lia. See the Manners of the Germans, s. xxxiii. note (a). 

Brundvsium, a town of Calabria, with an excellent har- 
bour, at the entrance of the Adriatic, affording to the Romans 
a commodious passage to Greece. The Via Appia ended at 
this town. Now Brindiaiy in the territory of OtrantOy in the 
kingdom of Naples. 

Byzantium, a city of Thrace, on the narrow strait that 
separates Europe from Asia; now Conatantinofile. See An- 
nalsy xii. s. 63. 

c. 

CiBLALSTJE, a people of Thrace, near Mount Haemus. 

CiKRACATES, probably the diocese of Mayence. 

Casarba, a maritime town in Palestine; now £diaart^, 

CiBsiAN Forest, now the Forest of Heaerwaldtj in the 
duchy of Cleves. It is supposed to be a part of the Hercynian 
Forest. 

CalarriA) a peninsula of Italy> between Tarentum and 
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Brandusium; now the territory of Otnmto, ill the kingdom 
of Naples. 

Camelodunuk, ssdd by some to be MUden in E^ssex, but 
by CamdeO) and others, Colchester, It was made a Roman 
colony under the emperor Claudius; a place of pleasure 
rather than of strength, adorned with splendid works; a 
theatre and a temple of Claudius. 

Cambrxum, a city in the territory of the Sabines; now 
destroyed. 

Campania, a territory of Italy, bounded on the west by the 
Tuscan Sea. The most fertile and delightful part of Italy; now 
called Terra di Lavoro. 

Cangi, the inhabitants of Cheshire, and part of Lancashire. 

Canikefates, a people of the Lower Germany, from the 
same origin as the Batavians, and inhabitants of the west part 
of the isle of Batavia. 

Camopus, a city of the Lower Egypt, situate on a branch 
of the Nile called by the same namd. 

Cappadocia, a large country in Asia Minor, between Ci- 
licia and the Euxine sea. Being made a Roman province, 
the inhabitants had an offer made them of a free and inde- 
pendent government; but their answer was, Liberty might 
suit the Romans, but the Cappadocians would neither receive 
liberty, nor endure it 

Caphba, an island on the coast of Campania, about four 
miles in length from east to west, and about one in breadth. 
It stands opposite to the promontory of Surrentum^ and has 
the bay of Naples in view. It was the residence of Tiberius 
for several years. 

Capva, now Caftoa^ a city in the kingdom of Naples; the 
seat of pleasure, and the ruin of Hannibal. 

Cabmsl, a mofuntain in Galilee, on theBiediAermiieaa» 

Carsuljk, a town of Umbria, about iiMiD^f mile» firem 
Mevania; now in ruins. 

Carth A<»o, once the most famous dty ei AMca^ and the 
rival of Rome; supposed by some to^ hwve beea built by queea 
Dido, seventy years after the foundation of Rome; but Jostiu 
will have it before Rome« It was th»oapi(|d of wtMliBrnow 
the kingdom of TunU. 



Caatsa»« Ndvi^. » tMm of JStfitm» Tmnrntmuntk^ or the 
Hilber SfNiin; now Cwthaffemu 

Caspiak Sba, a vast lake between Persia, Great Tartarf , 
Muscovy aadOeorgiaj said to b^ six hunditd miies longi and 
near as broad. 

Cassio^c, a tmm vet the isbnd of. CtatcfV^L, (now Carfau)^ 
called at present St, Maria di CksBQ/ta. 

Catti, a people of Germany, who inhabited part of the 
country now called HtaBCi from tte mountains of MtrtZj to 
the Weser and ihm Rhine. 

Cavci. SeeCsA^or. 

CsLBNnmis, a piaae on the eoaat of Cilicia» near the cott^ 
fines of Pamphylia* 

CEMCHRiiE, a port of Corinth, situate about ten miles to- 
wards the east; now Kenkiri. 

Cewcsbis, a river running through the Ortygian Gnove. 

Cs^KfNA, an idaod in the Mediterranean, to the north of 
the Syrtis Minor in Africa; now called Kerkeni. 

Chalcbdon, a city of Bithynia, situate at the mouth of the 
Euxine, over-egainst Byzantium. It was called the City qf 
i&c BUnd* See Annaid, xii. s. 63. 

CRAtTci^ a people of Germany, inhabiting what we now caH 
J&s«r Friealandy Bremeuy and Lunenburg. See Manners of the 
Germans, s. 35. 

CHB&useAiTB, a great and warlike people of Ancient Ger- 
manys to the novtfa^ of the CatU, between the IUb€ and the 
Wuer. 

CiBTBA^ formerly a^town of Fhrygi^b o^ai* tiie banks of the 
Maeander, but now destroyed. 

CiLieiA,.an e»ten»ke country m the Hither Asia, bound- 
ed by Mount TaimkotO'the north, 1^ the Mediterranean to the 
south, by Syria to the east, and by Pamphylia to the west. It 
waa one of Uie^ pnivinec»reaorved fo^ the management of the 
emperor. 

CxMiraiAiiSi o peq)le of Africa* 

Gf BB»i»y a town of Pheoisy near Delphi^ sacred to ApoUo» 

CiBRHUs, a town of Syria> in the district of CeukMigpoOf 
«A not Car froia Anf]i»cii. 
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CiRTA) formerly the capital of Numidia} and the residence 
of the king. It is now called Conatantina^ in the kingdom of 
Algiers. 

Clita, a people of Cilicia, near Mount Taurus. 

Clunia, a city in the Hither Spain. 

CoLCHOSy a country^bf Asia, on the east of the Euxine^ 
&mous for the fable of the Golden Fleece, the Argonautic 
Expedition, and the Fair Enchantress, Medea. 

Colophon, a city of Ionia, in the Hither Asia. One of the 
places that claimed the birth of Homer; now destroyed. 

CoMMAGEME, a district of Syrian bounded on the east by 
the Euphrates, oh the west by Amanus» and on the north by 
Mount Taurus. 

Coos. See Cos. 

CoRCTRA, an island in the Adriatic; now Corjou. 

CoRiNTHUs, a city of Achaia, on the south part of the isth- 
mus which joins Peloponnesus to the continent. From its 
situation between two seas, Horace says, 

Bimaritrve Corinthi mcenia. 

The city was taken and burnt to the ground by Mumifeiius the 
Roman general, A. U. C. 608. It was afterwards restored to 
its ancient splendour, and made a Roman colony. It retains 
the name of Corinth, 

CoRMA, a river in Asia; mentioned by Tacitus only. 

Corsica, an island in the part of the Mediterranean called 
the Sea of Liguria, in length from north to south about an 
hundred and fifty miles, and about fifty where broadest. To the 
south it is separated from Sardinia by a narrow channel. 

Cos, or Coos, one of the islands called the Cyclades, in the 
^gean sea, famous for being the birth place of Apelles; now 
Stan Co. 

CosA, a promontory of Etruria; now Monte Argentaroy in 
Tuscany. 

Cremera, a river of Tuscany, falling into the Tiber, a lit- 
tle to the north of Rome, rendered £eimous by the slaughter 
of the Fabii. 

Cremona, a city of Italy, built A U. C. 536, and after- 
wards, in the year S32y rased to the ground by the army of 
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Vespasian, in the war with Vitellius. It was soon rebuilt hj 
the citizens, with the exhortions of Vespasian. It is now a 
flourishing city in the duchy of Milan, and retains the name 
of Cremona. 

CuM£, a town of Campania, neai^ Cape Misenum, &mous 
for the cave of the Cumaean Sybil. 

Cusus, a river in Hungary, that falls into the Danube. 

CTCLAnss, a cluster of islands in the JEgean Sea, so called 
from Cyclua, the orb in which they fie. Their names and 
number are not ascertained. Strabo reckons sixteen. 

Ctme, a maritime town of .£olia in Asia. 

Cyprus, a noble island opposite to the coast of Syria, for- 
merly sacred to Venus, whence she was called the Cyprian 
goddess. 

Cyrene (now called Curin)^ the capital of Cyrenaica, a 
district of Africa, now the Desert qf Barca, It stood about 
eleven miles from th6 sea, and had an excellent harbour. 
' Cythera, an island situated on the coast of Peloponnesus, 
formerly sacred to Venus, and thence her name of Cytherea. 
The island is now called Cerigo, 

Cythnus, one of the islands called the Cyclades, in the 
^gean Sea. 

Cyzicus, a city of Mysia, in the Hither Asia, rendered 
i^amous by the long siege of Mithridates, which at last was 
raised by Lucullus. 

D. 

Dacia, a country extending between the Danube and the 
Carpathian mountains to the mouth of the Danube, and to the 
Euxine, comprising a part of Upper Hungary, Transylvania, 
and Moldavia. The inhabitants of the west, towards Grer- 
many, were called Dad; those to the east towards the Euxine 
were called Geta. The whole country was reduced by Tra- 
jan to a Roman province. 

DAHiE, a people of Scythia, to the south of the Caspian, 
with the Massagetas on the east. Virgil calls them indomUi- 
que Daha, 

Dalmatia, an extensive country bordering on Macedonia 
and Msesia^ and having the Adriatic to the south. 
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DAKPARxoAy a people bordecbs eo the EuauBe. Brotier 
says that some vestiges of the nation» -and its name, atill exist 
at a place called Dandar^. 

Danube, the largest river in Europe. It rises in Suabia, 
and aibr visitiiy Qawiay Austria» Himgary:, and taking 
thence a prodigious circuit, falls at last into the Black, or 
Euxine Sea. See Manners of the Genoans, s»i. note (^)« 

Dsi.08, the central iaUad of the Cychides, famous in .my- 
thology lor the birth ok Apollo and Diana. ^ ^ . 

Delphi, a iamous inland town of Phocis in GpeecOf vith 
a temple and oracle of ApoUo, situate near dm foot of Mount 
Pamasaus. 

Dbnthsuate Lands, a portion of the Peloponnesus that 
lay between Laconia and Messenia; often disputed by those 
atates. 

Dbriiona, a river of Gallia Transpadana; it runs into the 
Olligs (now Ogiio)^ and through that channel into the Po. 

Divodvevm, a town in Gallia fielgioi^ «tuate on the Mo- 
selle, on the spot where Metz now stands. 

Donusa, or Dontsa, an island in the £gean Sea, not fisr 
firom J\raxo9, Virgil has, Bac^hatamqmt jugu JSTaxoth vfr^ 
demgue Donylam, 

Dteeachium, a town on the coast of lUyricum. Its port 
answered to that of Brund«ttum, if ordi&g a convenient pass* 
age to Italy. 

E. 

EcBATANA, the capital of Medxaf now Hamedaru 
Epessa, a town of Mesopotamia; now Orrhoa^ or Qrfiu 
ELBPiiAirTiME, an island in the Nik, not fiu* from Syeoei 

al which last place stood the most advanced Roman garrison: 

MtUiia Imperii. 
£LEUsis,.a district of Attica near the sea-coast, sacred to 

Ceres, where the Eleiisinian mjrsteries were performed^ now 

in ruins. 
£i.Tic^, a people bordering on the gulf of Pessia. 
Emerita, a city of Spain; now ikTmcto, in the province of 

MHtwmdinMra. 
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Ephrsus, an ancient and celebrated city of Ionia, in Asia 
Minor; now £/e9Q. It was the birth-place of Heniclitus, the 
weeping philosopher. 

Epidaphnb» a town in Syria, not far from Antioch. 

Epo&boia, a town at the foot of the Alps, afterwards a 
Roman colony; now Jurea or Jura^ a city of Piedmont. 

Erimdk, a river of Asia,, mentioned by Tacitus only. 

EniTHRA^a maritime town of I nia, in Asia Minor. 

Etruria, a district of Italy, extending from the boundary 
of 1 .iguria to the Tiber; now Tuscany, 

EuBOEA, an island near the coast of Atiica; now J^e^optmt, 

Euphrates, a river of Asia, universally allowed to take its 
rise in Armenia Major. It divides inio two branches, one 
running through Babylon, and the other through Seleucia. It 
bounds Mesopotamia on the west. 

EuxiNSy or PoNTUs EuxiNUs; now the Black Sea. 

F. 

Ferentikum, a town of Latium, in Italy; now Ferentino^ 
in the Campania of Rome. 

Fbrentum, a town of Etruria; now Fcrenti. 

Fbronia, a town in Etruria. 

FioBNiB, a small town in the territory of the Sabines, about 
six miles to the north of Rome. The place where the ruins 
of Fidenae are seen, is now called Caetello Giubileo, 

Flamminian Wat, made by Flamminius A. U. C. 533, 
from Rome to Atiminum^ a town of Umbria, or Romana, at 
the mouth of the river Ariminus, on the gulf of Venice. It 
is now called Rimini, 

F1.BVVS, a branch of the Rhine, that emptied itself into the 
Lakes, which have been long since absorbed by the Zuyderzee, 
A castle, called Flevum Castellum^ was built there by Orusus» 
the father of Germanicus. 

FoRjfiJE, a maritime town of Italy, to the south-east of 
Cajeta, The ruins of the place are still visible. 

FoRojuLiVM. See Forum Jui^ium. 

Forum Allibni, now Ferrarcy on the Po. 

Forum Julium, a Roman colony in Gaul, founded by Zxtr 
lius Caesar, and completed by Augustus, with an harbour at the 
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mouth of the river Argensy capable of receiving a large fleet. 
The ruins of two moles at the entrance of the harbour are 
still to be seen. See Lafe of Agricola) s. iv. note (a). The 
place is now called Frejus. 

Frisii, the ancient inhabitants of Priewland. See Manners 
of the Germans. 

FuNDANi MoKTEs, now Fon^y a city of Naples» on the con- 
fines of t|ie Pbpe's dominions. 

G. 

Gabii, a town of Latium» between Rome and Preneste. A 
particular manner of tucking up the gown, adopted hy the 
Roman consuls when they declared war or attended a sacri- 
fice, was called CinctUB Gabinus. The place now extinct. 
Gatuli, a people of Africa, bordering on Mauritania. 
Galatia, or Gallogracia, a country of Asia Minor, ly- 
ing between Cafifiadocia^ Pontusj and Pafihlagoma; now call- 
ed Chiangare, 

Galilaa, the northern part of Canaan, or Palestine, bound- 
ed on the north by Pkttmcia^ on the south by Samaria^ on the 
east by the Jordan^ and on the west by the Mediterranean. 

Gallia, the country of ancient Graul, now France, It was 
divided by the Romans into GaUUi Cisal/dnaj viz. Gaul on the 
lulian side of the Alps, with the Rubicon for its boundary to 
the south. It was also called Galiia ThgatOj from the use made 
by the inhabitants of the Roman Toga. It was likewise called 
GaiUa TVanafiadana^ or Cisfiadana^ with respect to Rome. The 
second great diviuon of Gaul was GalUa Tramalpina^ or Ulte' 
riory being, with respect to Rome, on the other side of the 
Alps. It was also called GaiHa Comata^ from the people wear- 
ing their hair long, which the Romans wore short. The 
southern part was Gallia Narbowemsis, ^^arbon Gaulj call- 
ed likewise Sraccata^ from the use of braecdSy or breeches, 
which were no part of the Roman dress; now Languedoc, 
Daufihinyy and Provence. For the other divisions of Gaul on 
this side of the Alps, into GalHa Belgica^ Celtica^ jiqtdiamea 
further subdivided by AugU8tus,'see the Manners of the Ger 
mans, s. i. note (a). 
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OABAMKiiTK% a pedple in the interior part of Africa^ ex* 
"kendiog over a vast tract of country at present little known. 

Garizim, a mountain of Samaria^ famous for a temple 
built on it by permission of Alexander the Great 

GxLDVBA, not &r from Novesium (now Auy«, in the elec* 
torate of Cologne) on the west side of the Khine. 

Gemomijbv a place at Rome, into which were thrown the 
tx>dies of male&ctors. 

Germ AHiA, ancient Germany, bounded on the east by the 
Vistula (the fVeissel)^ on the north by the Ocean, on the west 
by the Rhine, and on the south by the Danube. A great part 
of Gaul, along the west side of the Rhine, was also called 
Germany by Augustus Caesar, Germania Ciarhenana^ and by 
him distinguished into Ufifier and Lower Germany, 

GoTHONEs, a people of ancient Germany, who inhabited 
part of Poland, and bordered on the Vistula. 

Graian Alps, Graiae Alpes, supposed to be so called from 
the Greeks who settled there. See Alps. 

Grinnes, a town of the Batavi, on the right side of the 
Vahalis (now the Waal)^ in the territoi*y of Utrecht. 

GuGERNi, a people originally from Germany, inhabiting 
part of the duchy of Cleves and Gueldre, between the Rhine 
and the Meuse* 

Gtarus, one of the islands called the Cycladeay rendered 
&mous by being allotted for the banishment of Roman citi- 
zens. Juvenal says, Jiude aUquid brevibua Gyaria^ et carcere 
dignunty at via eaae aUquia. 

H. 

HiBMus, Mount, a ridge of mountains running from lUy- 
ricum towards the Euxine Sea; now Mont jirgentaro. 

Hjemomadbnsians, a people bordering on Cilicia. 

Halicarnassus, the capital of Caria, in Asia Minor, fa- 
mous for being the birth-place of Herodotus and Dionysius^ 
commonly called Dionyaiua HiaUcamaaaenaia* 

Hblvetii, a people in the neighbourhood of the AUobro- 
ges, situate on the south-west side of the Rhine, and separated 
from Gaul by the Rhodanus and Lacus Lemanus. 

Heniochians, a people dwelling near the Ltixine Sea. 
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UxBcuLAHEVMi a towii of Campaoift^ near Moont VeBU- 
viuB) swallowed up by an earthquake. Several antkjttitiea 
have been lately dug out of the ruins. 

Herctnian Forest: in the time of Julius Cassar, the 
breadth could not be traversed in less than nine days; and 
after travelling lengthways for sixty days» no man reached the 
extremity. Csesar» De Bell. Gall. lib. vi. s. 39. 

Hermunduri, a people of Germany, in part of what is now 
called Upper Saxony» bounded on the north by the river Salaj 
on the east by the Jiibcy and on the south by the Danube. 

HiERo-C^sAREAsA City lu Lydia, famous for a temple to 
the Persian Diana, supposed to have been built by Cyrus. 

HispALiSy a town of Boetica in the Farther Spain; now 
Sevilie in Andaluda, 

HisPAKiA, Spain, otherwise called Iberia^ from the river 
Iberu9, It has the sea on every side, except that next to Oaul^ 
from which it is separated by the Pyreneeu. During the time 
of the republic, the whole country was divided into two pro- 
vinces, Ulterior^ and Citerior^ the Farther and lUtiter Spain. 
Augustus divided the Farther Spain into two provinces, J9#ftfa 
and Lusitania. The Hither Spain he called Tarraconenais^ and 
then Spain was formed into three provinces; Btetica under the 
management of the senate; and the other two reserved for 
oflBcers appointed by the prince. 

HosTiLiA, a village on the Po; now O^tigUa^ in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cremona. 

Hthapa, a small city in Lydioy now rased to the ground. 

Htrcania, a country of the Farther Asia, to the east of 
the Caspian Sea, with Media on the west, and Parthia on the 
south; famous for its tigers. There was a city of the same 
name in Lydia. 

I. 

Iberia, an inland country of Asia, bounded by Mount Cau- 
casus on the north, by Albania on the east, by Colchis and 
part of Pontus on the west, and by Armenia on the south. 
Spain was also called Iberia, from the river Iberus; now the 
Ebro. 

iBEEvsy a noble river of the Hither Spain; nov^he JRbto. 
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IcENi, a people of Britain; now Easex^ Suffolk^ and JVorioik. 

Ilium, another name for ancient Troy. A new city, nearer 
to the sea» was built after the famous siege of Troy, and made 
a Roman colony. But, as was said of the old city, £tiam 
peri^re ruimt. 

Illtricum, the country between Pannonia to the north, 
and^he Adriatic to the south. It is now comprised by Dal^ 
matia and Sclavonia^ under the respective dominion of the 
Venetians and the Turks. 

Insvbria, a countty of Gallia Cisidpina; now the JMRlaneae. 

Ihtemblium. See Albium Intemelium. 

Imteramna, an ancient town of the Volsci in Latium, not 
fsiV from the river Liris. It is now in ruins. 

Ionian Sea, the sea that washes the western coast of 
Greece, opposite to the gulf of Venice. 

IsiCHi- a people bordering on the Euxine, towards the east. 

IstriAj an island in the gulf of Venice, still retaining its 
ancient name. There was also a town of the same name near 
the mouth of the Ister, on the Euxine Sea. 

Iturjea, a Transjordan district of Palestine, now Bacar. 

J. 

Japha, a strong place, both by nature and art, in the Lower 
Galilee, not far from Jotapata; now Safihet. 

Jaztobs, a people of Sarmatia Europaea, situate on thig 
side of the Pal us Maeotis, near the territory of Maroboduus, 
the Gern^an king. 

Juo ANTES, said by Camden to be the same as the Briganteai 
but Brotier thinks it probable that they were a distinct people. 

L- 

Lacus Lemanus, now the Lake of Geneva. 

Lanoobardi, a people of Germany, between the BUbevaA 
the Oder^ in part of what is now called Brandenburg, 

Lanuvium, a town of Latium, about sixteen miles from 
Rome; now CMta Lavinia. 

Laodicea, a town of Phrygia, called, to distinguish it from 
other cities of the same name, Laodicea ad Lycum, Spon, in 
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his account of his travels, says it is rased to the ground, ex- 
cept four theatres built with marble, finely polished, and in 
as g(X)d condition as if they were modern structures; now 
called Ladik, 

Laodicea An Mare, a considerable town on the coast of 
Syria, well built, with a commodious harbour. 

Latium, the country of the Latini, so called from king 
Latinus; contained at first within narrow bounds, but greatly 
enlarged under the Alban kings and the Roman consuls, by 
the accession of the JEqui, Volsci, Hornici, &c. 

Lechjbum, the west port of Corinth, which the people 
used for their Italian trade, as they did Cenchrm for their 
eastern or Asiatic. 

Lbptis: there were in Africa two ancient cities of the 
name, LefitU magna^ and LefiHs fiarva. The first (now called 
Lebeda) was in the territory of Tripoli; the second, a town oa 
the Mediterranean, not far from Carthage. 

Lesbos, an island in the J^gean Sea, near the coast of Asia; 
the birth-place of Sappho: now called Meteiin. 

Leuci, a people of Gallia Belgica, to the north of the Lin« 
gones, between the Moselle and the Meuse. 

LiGEEis; now the Loire. 

LiGURiA, a country of Italy, divided into the maritime» 
Ligu9 Ora; and the inland JUguria; both between the Apen- 
nine to the south, the Maritime Alps to the west, and the Po 
to the north. It contained what is now called Ferraray and 
the territories o^ Genoa, 

LiNOoiiEs, a people of Gallia Belgica, inhabiting the coun- 
try about Langret and Dijon, 

LoNooBARBx, or Langobobbi, a people of Germany, be- 
tween the Elbe and the Oder. See Manners of the Germans, 
8. xl. note (a). 

LvcANiA, a country of Ancient Italy; now called the Bad' 
licate, 

LuGBUNUM, a city of ancient Gaul; nowXyoiw. 

LuGDUNUM Batavorvm, atowu of the Batavi; now Leyden 
in Holland. There was another town of the name in Gallia 
Celtica, at the confluence of the Arar (the Saone) and the 
Rhodanus (the Rhone), The place is now called Lyons* 
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LupYiA, a riyer of Westphalia; now the lApfie. 

L.U8ITANIA, now the kingdom of Portugaly on the west of 
Spain, formerly a part of it. 

Lybia, the name given by the Greeks to all Africa; buU 
properly speaking, it was an interior part of Africa. 

L.TCIA, a country in Asia Minor, bounded by Pamphyliai 
Phrygia, and the Mediterranean. 

Ltdia, an inland country of Asia Minor, formerly governed 
by Chbsus; now Carana. 

Ltoii, an ancient people of Germany, who inhabited the 
country now called ^leata^ and also part of Poland. 

M. 

Mackdohia, a large country, rendered famous by Philip 
of Macedon, and his son Alexander; now a province of the 
Turkish empire, bounded by Servia and Bulgaria to the northf 
by Greece to the south, by Thrace and the. Archipelago to the 
east, and by Epirus to the west. 

MiBOTis Palus^ a lake of Sarmatia Europaea, still known 
by the same name, and reaching from Crim Tartary to the 
mouth of the Tanaia (the Don). 

MiBsiA, a district of the ancient Illyricum, bordering oa 
Pannonia, containing what is now called Bulgaria^ and part 
of Servia, 

Magnesia: there were anciently three cities of the name; 
one in Ionia, on the Maeander, which, it is said, was given to 
Themistocles by Artaxerxes, with these words, tojumish fda 
table with bread: it is now called Guzel'Hiaaardj in Asiatic 
Turkey; the second was at the footof Mount Sipylus, in Lydia; 
but has been destroyed by earthquakes; the third Magnesia 
was a maritime town of Thessaly, on the i&gean Sea. 

Maoontiacum, a town of Gallia Belgica;now Mrn/z^ situ- 
ate at the confluence of the Rhine and the Maine. 

Marcodurum, a village of Gallia Belgica; now Duren on 
the Roer» 

Mabcomani ANs, a people of Germany, between the Rhine, 
the Danube, and the Neckar. They removed to the country 
of the Boii, and having expelled the inhabitants, occupied 
the country now called Bohemia, See Manners of the Ger- 
mans, 8. xlU. 
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Mardli a people of tftie Farther Asia» near tlie CasiHao Sea» 

MARtTiME Alps. See Alps. 

Marsaci, a people in the north of Batayia, iojutbhing the 
sea-coast. 

Mar Sly a people of Italy , who dwelt round the Lacus Fu- 
cinus. Another people called Marsi, in Germany* to the 
south of the Frisii, in the country now called Paderbome and 
Mututter, 

Massillia, a town of Gallia Narbonensis, formerly cele- 
brated for polished manners and learning; now Marseiilesj a 
port town of Provence. 

Mattiaci, a branch of the Catti in Gei*many. Their capi- 
tal town was 

Mattium, supposed now to be Marfiourg in Heaae. 

Mauritania, a large region of Africa, extending from 
east to west along the Mediterranean, divided by the emperor 
Claudius into CaaariensU^ the eastern part, and T^ngitana^ the 
western. It had Numidia to the east, and Getulia to the 
south; and was also bounded by the Atlantic ocean, the straits 
of Gibraltar, and the Mediterranean to the north. The natives 
were called Mauri, and thence the name of Mauritania^ now 
Barbary, , 

Media, a country of the Farther Asia, bounded on the west 
by Armenia, on the east by Parthia, on the north by the Cas- 
pian Sea, on the south by Persia. Ecbatana was the capital. 

Mediolanxjm, now Milan in Italy. 

Mediomatrici, a people of Gallia Belgica; now the diocese 
of Mentz, 

Melitene, a city of Cappadocia. 

Memphis, a city of Egypt, famous for its pyramids. 

Menapii, a people of Belgia: now Brabant and Flanders.' 

Mesopotamia, a large country in the middle of Asia; so 
called, because it lies, ^g^^ ^•rcLfiSf^ between two rivers^ the 
Euphrates on the west, and the Tigris on the east. 

Messena, or Messana, an ancient and celebrated city of 
Sicily, on the strait between that island and Italy. It still re- 
tains the name of Messina, 

Mevania, a town of Umbria, near the Clitumnus, a river 
that runs from east to west into the Tiber. 
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M1LETV89 an ancient city of Ionia, in Aua Minor; now 
totally destroyed. 

M1LVIU8 Poirs« a bridge over the Tiber, at the distance of 
two milfs from Rome» on the Fia Flamndsmi now called 
I^nte-MoUe. 

MiiTTuaviE^ a town on the confines of Campania» near the 
river Liris. 

MisENUM,a promontory of Campania, with a good harbouTi 
near the Sinu$ Puteoianuf^ or the bay of Naples, on the north 
side. It was the station for the Roman fleets. Now Cafio d£ 

MiTTLENs, the capital city of the isle of Lesboif and now 
gives name to the whole island. 

MoN A, ah island separated from the coast of the Ordovicea 
by a narrow strait» the ancient seat of the Druids. Now the 
isle of Anglesey. 

MoN^pi PoRTi;s> now Monacoy a port town in the territory 
of Gfsiwa, 

MoRiNi, a people of Belgia, inhabiting the diocese of Tour- 
fiay^ and the country about St, Qmcr and Boulogne, 

MosA, a lai^e river of Belgic Gaul; it -receives a branch of 
the Rhine^ caUed Vakalis^ and falls into the German Ocean 
below the Briel. It is now the Maeae^ or Meuse, 

MosELLA, a river which, running through Lorrain» &lls 
into the Rhine at Coblentz; now called the Moselle, 

MosTfiMx^ the common name of the people and their town 
on the river Hermus in Lydia. 

MusuLANi, an independent savage people in Africa, on the 
confines of Carthage, Numidla^ and Mauritania. 

MuTiMA, now Modena, a city of Lorabardy, in Italy. 

Mtrina, a town of ^oit>, or jEolia^ in the Hither Asia; 
now SanderHk, 

N. 

Nab ALIA, the name of the channel made by Drusus from 
the Rhine to the river Sala; now the Yaell, See Annals, ii. 
8. 8. 

Nabathai, a people between the Euphrates and the Red 
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Sea; comprehending Arabia Petrasa, and bounded by Pales- 
tine on the north. 

Nar, a river which rises in Umbria, and, falling into the 
lake Velinu^y rushes thence whh a violent and loud cascade, 
and empties itself into the Tiber. 

Nahbon Gaul, the southern part of Gaul, bounded by the 
Pyrenees to the west, the Mediterranean to the south, and the 
Alps and the Rhine to the east. 

Narnfa, a town of Umbria,' on the River Mtr; now Mtrtrif 
in the territory of the Pope. 

Nauportum, a town on a cognominal river in Pannonia. 

~Na VA, a river of Gallia Belgica, which runs north-east into 
the west side of the Rhine; now the JVahe. 

Navaria, now JVavaraj a city of Milan. 

Nemetes, a people originally of Germany, removed to the 
diocese of SfiirCf on the Rhine. 

NicEPHORus, a river of Asia that washes the walls of TV^ 
granocertaj and runs into the TigriM; D*Anville «aysi now 
called Khabour. 

NicopoLis: there were several towns of this name, viz. in 
Egypt, Armenia, Bithynia, on the Euxine, &c. A town of 
the same name was built by Augustus, on the coast of Epirus, 
as a monument of his victory at Actxum. 

NiNos, the capital ol Assyria; called also ^ftneve. 

NisiBis, a city of Mesopotamia, at this day called ^/esibin. 

No LA, a city of Campania, on the north-east of Vesuvius. 
At this place Augustus breathed his last: it retains its old 
name to this day. 

NoRicuM, a Roman province, bounded by the Danube on 
the north, by the A/fies JVbric^ on the south, by Pannonia on 
the east, and Vindelicia on the west; now containing a great 
part of Austria, Tyrol, Bavaria, Sec. 

NovEsivM, a town of the Ubii in Gallia Belgica; now JVuysy 
on the west side of the Rhine, in the electorate of Cologne. 

NucERiA, a city of Campania; now JVoccra, 

NuMiDiA, a celebrated kingdom of Africa, bordering on 
Mauritania, and bounded to the north by the Mediterr^ean; 
now Algiersy Tunisy Trifioli^ &c. the eastern part of the king- 
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dom oiJlgiers. Syphax was king of one part» and Masinissa 
of the other. 



o. 

OcRicuLUM, a town of Umbria, near the conflaence of the 
Nar and the Tiber; now OtricoHy in the duchy of Sfioletto, 

O SENSES, a people of Africa^ who occupied the country 
between the two Syrtes on the Mediterranean. Their city 
was called Oea^ now TVifioH. 

Odrtsje, a people dtuated in the western part of Thrace^ 
now a province of European Turkey. 

Opitergium, now Odcrzo^ in the territory of Venice. 

Ordovices, a people who inhabited what we now call 
Flintshire^ DenbighBhire^ Carnarvon^ and Merionetfahirey in 
North Wales. 

OsTiA, formerly a town of note, at the mouth of the Tiber 
(on the south side), whence its name; at this day it lies in 
rains. 



Padus, anciently called Eridanus by the Greeks^ famous 
for the fable of Phaeton; it receives several rivers from the 
Alps and Apennine, and, running from west to east, dis- 
charges itself into the Adriatic. It is now called the Po. 

Paoida, a river in Numidia; its modern name is not ascer- 
tained. D'AnvlUe thinks it is now called Fissato^ in the ter- 
ritory of Trifiolu 

Palus Mjsotis; see Maotis. 

Pamphtlia, a country of the Hither Asia, bounded by 
Pisidia to the north, and by the Mediterranean to the south. 

Panda, a river of Asia, in the territory of the Siraci; not 
well known. 

Pandataria, an island of the Tuscan Sea, in the Sinus 
Puteolanus (now il Golfo di Kafioli)^ the place of banishment 
for illustrious exiles, viz. Julia, the daughter of Augustus, 
Agrippina, the wife of Germanicus, Octavia, the daughter of 
Claudius, and many others. It is now called Uhle Sainte* 
Marie^ or Santa Maria, 
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Pannonia, an extensive eountry of Europe, bounded 1^ 
Maesia on the east, by Noricum on the west, Oalmatia on the 
south, and by the Danube to the north; containing part of 
jiuBtria and Hungary. 

Pan KOMI AH Alps. See Alfes. 

Papbqs: there were two towns of the name, both on the 
west side of the island of Cyprus, and dedicated to Venus, 
who was hence the Pafihian and the Cyftrian goddess. 

Parthia, a country of the Farther Asia, with Media on the 
west, Asia on the east, and Hyrcania on the north. 

Pat AVIUM, now Faduoy in the territory of Veniee. 

Pelign I, a people of Samaium, near Naples. 

Peloponnesus, the large peninsula to the south of Greece, 
so called after Pelofie^ viz. PeiofiU JSfeaua. It is joined to th& 
rest of Greece by the Isthmus of Corinth, which lies between 
the ^gean and Ionian seas. It is now called the Morea. 

PsNNiNiB Alpes. See Alps. 

Peroamos, an ancient and famous city of Mystuy situate on 
the Caicus, which runs through it. It was the residence of 
Attalus and his successors. This place was famous for a 
royal library, formed, with emulation, to vie with that of 
Alexandria in Egypt. The kings of the latter, stung with 
paltry jealousy, prohibited the exportation of paper. Hence 
th^ invention of parchment, called Pergamana chartu, Plutarch 
assures us, that the library at Pergamos contained two hun- 
dred thousand volumes. The whole collection was given by 
Marc Antony as a present to Cleopatra, and thus the two li- 
braries were consolidated into one. In about six or seven 
centuries afterwards, the volumes of science, by order of the 
Califf Omar, served for a fire to warm the baths of Alexan- 
dria; and thus perished all the /ihyaic of the soul. The town 
subsists at this day, and retains the name of Pergamos. See 
Spon's Travels, vol. i. 

Perinthus, a town of Thrace, situate on the Propontisi 
now called Heraclea, 

Peru SI A, formerly a principal city of Etruiia, on the north 
side of the Tiber, with the famous Lacua Traaiminua the 
east. It was besieged by Augustus, and reduced by fiimine. 
Lucan has, Peruainafamea. It is now called Fetugiay in the 
territory of the Pope. 
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PhaKsalia» a town in Th9ft8fJ3r, rendered famous by the 
Uflt battle, between Pompey and Julius Caesar. 

Philadelphia: there were several ancient towns of this 
name. That which Tacitus mentions was in Lydia, built 
hy Attalus Philadelphus; it is now called by the Turks, Male 
Scheyr, 

Philipfx, a city of Macedonia, on the confines of Thrace; 
built by Philip of Macedon, and famous for the battle fought 
aa its plains between Augustus and the republican party. It 
is now in ruins. 

PuiLivPOPOLiSt a city of Thrace, near the river Hebrug. It 
derived ita name from Philip of Macedon, who enlarged it, 
and augmented the number of inhabitants. 

PiCENTiAythe capital of the Ficentini on the Tuscan Sea, 
not &r from Naples. 

PiCEMUM, a territory of Italy, to the east of Umbria, and 
in some parts extending from the Apennine to the Adriatic. 
It is now supposed to be the March ofAncona, 

PiRjEBUs, a celebrated port near Athens. It is much fre- 
quented at this day; its name, Porto Uone. 

PisjB, a town of Etruria, which gave name to the bay of 
Pisa, Sinua Fisanua, 

Placentia, a town in Italy, now called Flacenza, in the 
duchy of Parma. 

Planasia, a small island near the coast of Etruria, in the 
Tuscan Sea; now Pianosa. 

Pompeii, a town of Campania, near Herculaneum. It was 
destroyed by an earthquake in the reign of Nero. 

PoMPBiopoLis: there were anciently two cities of the name^ 
one id Cilicia, another in Paphlagonia. 

PoNTiA, an island in the Tuscan Sea; a place of relegation 
or banishment. 

Pontes, an extensive country of Asia Minor, lying between 
Bithynia and Paphlagonia, and extending along the Pontu% 
Euannusj the Euxine or the Pontic Sea, from which it took its 
name; It had that sea to the east, the mouth of the Ister to 
the north, and Mount Haemus to the south. The wars be- 
tween Mithridates, king Of Pontus, and the Romans, are well 
known. 
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PhanestE) a town of LAtium to the south-east of Rome» 
standing very high, and said to be a strong place. The town 
that succeeded it, stands low in a yallef, and is called FaUs' 
trina, 

Frofontis, near the Hellespont and the Euzine; now the 
Sea of Marmora. 

PuTEOLii a town of Campania, so called from its number 
of wells; now Pozzuoloj nine miles to the west of Naples. 

Ptramus, a river of Cilicia, rising in Mount Taurus, and- 
running from east to west into the Sea of Cilicia. 

Ptrgi, a town of Etruria, on the Tuscan Sea; now Si. 
Marinella^ about thirty-three miles distant irom Kooie. 

Q. 

QuADi, a people of Germany, situated to the south-east of 
Bohemia, on the banks of the Danube. See Manners of the 
Germans, s. zlii. note (b). 

R. 

Ravenna, an ancient city of Italy, near the coast of the 
Adriatic. A port was constructed at the mouth of the river 
Bedesis» and by Augustus made a station for the fleet that 
guarded the Adriadc. It is still called Ravenna. 

Reatb, a town of the Sabines in Latium, situate near the 
lake Velinus. 

Regium. See Rhegium. 

Remi, a people of Gaul, who inhabited the northern part 
of Champagne; now the city of Rheima. 

Rb AC OTIS, the ancient name of Alexandria in Egypt. 

Rhjetia, a country bounded by the Rhine to the west, the 
Alps to the east, by Italy to the. south, and VindeHcia to the 
north. Horace says, Videre Rhati bella 9ub AlpihuH Drusum 
gerentem^ et Vindelicu Now the country of the Orisons. 

Rhegium, an ancient city at the extremity of the Apen- 
nine, on the narfow strait between Italy and Sicily. It is now 
called Reggioy in the farther Calabria. 

Rhine, the river that rises in the Rhaedan Alps, and di- 
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vides Gaul from Germany. See Manners of the Germans, s. 
i* note (/); and s. xxix. note (a). 

Rbodamus, a famous river of Gaul, rising on Mount Adula, 
not far from the head of the Rhine. After a considerable 
circuit it enters the Lake of Geneva^ and in its course visits 
the city of Lyons, and from that place traverses a large tract 
of country, and falls into the Mediterranean. It is now called 
the Rhone, 

Rbodits, a celebrated island in the Mediterranean, near the 
coast of Asia Minor, over-agatnst Carta. The place of retreat 
< ibr the discontented Romans. Tiberius made that use of it. 

Rhoxolani, a people on the north of the Palua Maoth^ 
ahuate along the Tanai% now the Don, 

RiooDULUM, a town of the Trevlri on the Moselle. 

S- 

Sabrina, now the Severn^ a fiver that rises in Montgomery- 
ahircj and running by Shrewsbury, Worcester^ and Glocester^ 
empties itself into the Bristol Channel, separating Wales from 
England. 

Sala. It seems that two rivers of this name were intended 
by Tacitus. One, now called the Issely which had a^ commu- 
nication with the Rhine, by means of the canal made by 
Drusus, the father of Germanicus. The other Sala was a 
river in the country now called Thuringia^ described by Taci- 
tus as yielding salt, which the inhabitants considered as the 
peculiar favour of heaven. The salt, however, was found in 
the salt springs near the river, which runs northward into the 
Albis, or Elbe. 

Salamis, an island near the coast of Attica, opposite to 
Eleusia. There was also a town of the name of Salamis, on 
the eastern coast of Cyprus, built by Teucer, when driven by 
his father from his native island. Horace says, jimbiguam tel- 
lure norvd Salamina futuram, 

Samaria; the capital of the country of that name in Pales- 
tine; the residence of the kings of Israel, and afterwards of 
Herod. Samaritana^ the name of the people. Some magni- 
ficent ruins of the place are still remaining. 
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Sambulos, a mountain in the territory of the. PmrtMansy 
vith the river Corma near it. The mountain and the river 
are mentioned by Tadius only. 

Sammis» or SamititjbS) a people of ancient Italfi extendi^ 
en both sides of the Apennine, famous in the Roman wars. ' 

Samos, an island of Asia Minor, opposite lo Ephesus; the 
birth-place of Pythagoras, who was thence called the Samkm 
Sag'e. 

Samothracia, an island of Thrace, in the £g«aii Sea, 
opposite to the mouth of the Hebrus« There were mysteries 
of initiation celebrated in this island, held in as high repute as 
those of Eleusis; with a sacred and inviolable asylum. 

Sarbes, the capital of Lydia,at the foot of Mount Tmolufy 
from which the Pactolus ran down through the heart of the 
city. The inhabitants were called Sardicni. 

Sardinia, an island on the Sea of Liguria, lying to the 
south of Corsica. It is said that an herb grew there, which, 
when eaten, produced a painful grin, called Sardoniua rims. 
The island now belongs to the Duke of Saxony, with the title 
of king. 

Sarmatia, called also Scythiaj a northern country of vast 
extent, and divided into Eurofitui and Aaiatica; the former be- 
ginning at the Vistula (its western boundary), and comprising 
Bussia, part of Poland, Prussia, and Lithuania; and the latter 
bounded on the west by Sarmatia Europaea and the Tanais 
(the Don)^ extending south as far as Mount Caucasus, and the 
Caspian Sea. containing Tartary, Circassia, Sec. 

Saxa Rubra, a place on the Flamminian road in Etruria> 
nine miles from Rome. 

. ScEPTEuci, a people of Asiatic Sarmatia» between the 
Euxine and the Caspian Sea. 

Sc^THiA, a large country, now properly Crim Tartary; in 
ancient geography divided into Scythia Asiaticay on either side 
of Mount Imaus: and Scythia Europaea, about the Euxine 
Sea and the Maeotic Lake. See also Sarmatia. 

Segestum, a town of Sicily, near Mount Eryx^ famous for 
a temple sacred to the Erycinian Venus. 

Seleucia, a city of Mesopotamia, situate at the confluence 
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•f the £uphrate9 aod the Tigrit; naw called Bagdad. We AqkI 
in ancient geography several cities of this name. 

SbicvombS) a people of Germany, called by Taettva the 
mm%% illustriouB branch of the 8uevi. They inhabited between 
the Albis and Viadnis. 

Skhbxsis Colomia, now SUnmaj in Tuscany. 
Sbnonss, inhabitants of Celtic Gaul, situate on the Seqimfia 
(now the Seine); a people famous for their invasion of Italy^ 
and taking and burning Rome A. U. C. S64. 

Bbruaiii, a people of Belgic Gaul, inhabiting the country 
now called Franche ComtS or the Ufiper Burgundy^ and defiv* 
ing their name from the Sefttana (now the SHne)y which» 
rising near Dijon in Burgundy, runs throu^ Paris, and, tra- 
Yereing Normandy, falls into the British Channel titcwc Havre 
de Grace. 

Seriphos, a small island in the J^gean Sea, one of the 
Cyclades; now Serfo or Serfanto. 

SicAMBBi, an ancient people of Lower Germany, between 
the Maese and the Rhine, where Gueideriand is. They were 
transplanted by Augustus to the west side of the Rhine. 
Horace says to that emperor, TV cade gaudente» Sieambri rom- 
titmtia veneraniur armU. 

SiLTTRBs, a people of Britain, situate on the Severn and the 
Bristol Channel; now South Waies^ comprising Glamorgan^ 
MadnorsJdrej Hereford^ and Monmouth. See Camden. 

SiMBRUivK CoLLBB, the Simbruinc Hills, so called from the 
Stmbrtdna Stagna^ or lakes formed by the river jimo^ which 
gave the name of Sublaqueum to the neighbouring town. 

Sivors, one of the most famous cities in the territory of 
PonUis. It was taken by LucuUus in the l^thridatic war^ 
and afterwards received Roman colonies. It was the birth- 
place of Diogenes, the cynic, who was banished from his 
country. The pisce is «till called Sinofie^ a port town of Asia- 
tic Turkey, on the Euxine. 

SiMUBSSA, a town of Latium, on the confines of Campania, 
beyond the river Liris (now called GarigUano). The place 
was much frequented £c>r the salubrity of its waters. 

SiVTiiUs, a mountain of Lydia, near which Livy says the 
Romans obtained a complete victory over Anlbchus. 
Vol. VI. 3 D 
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S1&ACI9 a people of Asiai between the Euxine uid the Coa- 
fiian Seas. 

S11TRVA9 a dty of Ionia in the Hither Asia^wluch laid a 
strong claim to the birth of Homer. The name of Smfina 
still remains in a port town of Asiatic Turkey. 

SopBBiTB) a country between the Greater and the Lesser 
Armenia; now called Zcph. 

S0ZA9 a city of the Dandarida. 

Sfblunc A, a small town near Fondif on the coast of Naples. 

St JBC HACKS, fire islands, now called the Mere^j on the 
coast of ProYonce. 

Stuato^cs, a town of Caria in the Hither Asia, so called 
after Stratomeey the wife of Antiochus. 

Svsvi, a great and warlike people of Ancient Germany» 
who occupied a prodigious tract of country. See Manners of 
the Germans, s. xxxviii. and note (a), 

SuNici, a people removed from Germany to Gallia Belgica. 
According to CluTerius, they inhabited the duchy of Lim- 
burg. 

SwiNDSK, a river that flows on the confines of the Z>ii^r. 
It is mentioned by Tacitus only^ Brotier supposes it to be 
what is now called Herirudy or La Riviere d^ Herat. 

Stems, a town in the Higher Egypt, towards the borders 
of Ethiopia, situate on the Nile. It lies under the Tropic of 
Cancer, as is evident, says Pliny the elder, from there being 
no shadow prpjected at noon at the summer solstice. It was, 
for a long time, the boundary of the Roman empire. A gar- 
rison was stationed there: Juvenal was sent to command there 
by Domitian, who, by conferring that unlooked for honour, 
meant, with covered malice, to punish the poet for his reflec* 
tion on Paris the comedian, a native of Egypt, and a &vourite 
at court 

Syracuse, one of the noblest cities in Sicily. The Romans 
took it during the second Punic War, on which occasion the 
great Archimedes lost his life. It is now destroyed, and jio 
remains of the place are left. Etiam fieri&re ruirnt. 

Stria, a country of the Hither Asia, between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Euphrates, so extensive that Palestine, or the 
Holy Land, was deemed a part of Syria. 
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StrteS) the deteru of Barbary; also two dangerous sandy 
gulfs in the Mediterranean, on the coast of Barbara; one cal- 
led Syrtia Magna^ now the Gu{f of Sidra; the other Syrtis 
Parvuj now the Gulf of Casaos. 

T. 

Tanais, the Dorij a very large river in Scythia, dividing 
Asia from Europe. It rises in Muscovy, and flowing through 
Crim Tartaryj runs into the Palus Mxotisy near the city now 
called Azoff, in the hands of the Turks. 

Tarentum, now Tarento, in the province of Otranto, The 
Lacedsmonians founded a colony there, and thence it was 
called by Horace, Lacedamonium Tarentum, 

Tarichjea, a town of Galilee. It was besieged and taken 
by Vespasian, who sent six thousand of the prisoners to as- 
sist in cutting a passage through the Isthmus of Corinth. 

Tarracina, a city of the Volsci in Latium, near the mouth 
of the Ufensy in the Campania of Rome. Now Terracinoy on 
the Tuscan Sea. 

Tarraco, the capital of a division of Spain, called by the 
Romans Tarraconenais; now Taragon, a port town in Cata- 
lonia, on the Mediterranean, to the west of Barcelona, See 

HiSPANIA. 

Tartarus, a river running between the Po and the Athesis 
(the jidige) from west to east, into the Adriatic; now Tartaro. 

Taunus, a mountain of Germany, on the other side of the 
Rhine; now Mount Heyrick, over-against Mentz, 

Taurannitii, a people who occupied a district of jirmenia 
Major J not far from T^granocerta, 

Tauri, a people inhabiting the Taurica Cheraoneauay on the 
Euxine. The country is now called Crim Tartary, 

Taurikx, a people dwelling at the foot of the Alps. Their 
capital was called, after Augustus Caesar, who planted a colo- 
ny there, Auguata Taurinorum, The modem name is Turin^ 
the capital of Piedmont 

Taurus, the greatest mountain in Asia, extending from 
the Indian to the i&gean Sea; said to be fifty miles over, and 
fifteen hundred long. Its extremity to the north is called 
Imaua, 
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TelkboA) a people of ^olia or Acamania in Greece^ who 
removed to Italjt and settled in the isle of Capres, 

TsMNOSy an inland town of i&oUa, in the Hither Ansu 

Tencteri, a people of Germany. See the Manners of the 
Germans, s. xxxii. 

Tenos, one of the Cyclades. 

Termes, a city in the Hither Spain; now a village called 
tHermesy in Castille. 

Terracima, a city of the VoUci in Latium, near the mouth 
of the Ufenti^ on the Tuscan Sea; now called Terracina, in the 
territory of Rome. 

Teutoburoxum, a forest in Germany» rendered famous by 
the slaughter of Varus and his legions. It began In the coun- 
try of the Marsi, and extended to Paderbom, Usnabarg, and 
Munster, between the £fns and the Luftpia. 

Thala, a town in Numidia, destroj/^d in the war of Julius 
Caesar against Juba^ 

TheBwS, a very ancient town in the Higher Egypt, on the 
east side of the Nile, famous for its hun()red gates. Another 
city of the same name in Boeotia, in Greece, said to have been 
built by Cadmus. It had the honour of producing two illus- 
trious chiefs, Epaminondas and Pelopidas, and Pindar the 
celebrated poet. Alexander rased it to the ground; but spared 
the house and family of Pindar. 

Thermes, otherwise Therma, a town in Macedonia, after- 
wards called Theaaaloniay famous for two epistles of St. Paul 
to the Thessalonians. The city stood at the head of a large 
bay, called Thermaus Sinus; now Golfo di Salonichu 

Thessalt, a country of Greece, formerly a great part of 
Macedonia. 

Thracia, an extensive region, bounded to the north by 
Mount Haemus, to the south by the J£gean Sea, and by the 
Euxine and Propontis to the east. In the time of Tiberius it 
was an independent kingdom, but afterwards made a Roman 
province. 

Thubascum, a town of Mauritania in Africa. 

Thurii, a people of ancient Italy, inhabiting a part of Lu- 
cania, between the rivers Crathis (now "Crate)^ and Sybaris 
(now Sabari). 
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T1BUR9 a town of ancient Latium* situate on the Anio, 
about twenty miles from Rome. Here Horace had his villa» 
an4 it was the frequent retreat of Augustus. Now lYvoii, 

TiciNUM» a town of Imubria^ situate on the river Ticinus» 
near its confluence with the Po; now Favia^ in Milan. 

TiciNUS) a river of Italy &lling into the Po^ near the city 
of IHcinumf or Pavia; now Tenno, 

TiGRANOCERTA, a towu of Armenia Major, built by Ti- 
granes in the time of the Mithridatic War. The river .A^ce- 
jihorua washes one side of the town. Brotier says, it is now 
called Scrt or Sered. 

Tigris, a great river bounding the country called Mesopo* 
tamia to the east, while the Euphrates incloses it to the west 
Ptiny gives an account of the Tigris, in its rise and progress, 
till it sinks under ground near Mount Taurus, and breaks 
fbrtk again with a rapid current» fiUllngat last into the Persian 
Gulf. It divides into two channels at Seleucia. 

Tmolus, a mountain of Lydia, commended for its vines, 
its saffron, its fragrant shrubs, and the fountain-head of the 
Pactolus. It appears from Tacitus, that there was a town of 
the same name, that stood near the mountain. 

ToLBiACUM, a town of Gallia Belgica; now Zulfiich^ or 
Zulch^ a small town in the duchy of Juliers. 

Tralles, formerly a rich and populous city of Lydia, not 
far from the river Meander. The ruins are still visible. 

Trapezus, now Trafiezond or Trebizond^ a city with a port 
-in the Lesser Asia, on the Euxine. 

Treviei, the people of Treves; an ancient city of the 
Lower Germany, on the Moselle. It was made a Roman co- 
lony by Augustus, and became the most famous city of Bel- 
gic Gaul. It is now the capital of an electorate of the same 
name. 

Triboci, a people of Belgica, originally Germans» They 
inhabited AUace^ and the diocese of Strasbourg, 

Trimetus, an island in the Adriatic; one of those which 
the ancients called Insula Diomedea: it still retains the name 
of Tremiti, It lies near the coast of the CafiuanatCj a province 
of the kingdom of Naples, on the Gulf of Venice. 
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Trinobaktes, a people of Britain, who inhabited Middle^ 
9CX and E99CX, 

Tub ANTES, an ancient people of Germanj, about lfV«r- 
fihalia, 

TuNORi, a peofrfe of Belgia. Their city, according to Caesar,' 
Atuaca; now Tongercn^ in the bishopric of Liege. 

Tdronii, a people of Ancient Gaul, inhabhing the east 
side of the Ligeris (now the Loire). Hence the modem name 
of Tour: 

TuscuLUM, a town of Latium, to the north of Alda^ about 
twelve miles from Rome. It gave the name of Tusculanum 
to Cicero's villa, where that great orator wtoke his Tusculan 
Questions. 

Ttrus, an ancient city of Phoenicia, situate on an island so 
near the continent, that Alexander the Great formed it into 
a Peninsula, by the mole or causey which he threw up dur- 
ing the siege. See Curtius, lib. iv. s. 7. 

u. 

Ubian Altar, an altar erected by the Ubii, on their re- 
moval to the western side of the Rhine, in honour of Augus- 
tus; but whether this was at a different place, or the town of 
the Ubii, is not known. 

Ubii, a people originally of Germany, but transplanted by 
Augustus to the west side of the Rhine, under the conduct 
of Agrifipa. Their capitol was then for a long time called 
Ofitddum Ubiorum^ and, at last, changed by the empress 
Agrippina to Colonia Agrifipinends} now Cologne^ the capital 
of the Electorate of that name. 

Umbria, a division of Italy, to the south-east of Etruria, 
between the Adriatic and the Nar. 

Unsinois, a river of Germany, running into the sea, near 
Grordngen; now the Hunsing, 

Urbinum, now Urbinoy a city for ever famous for having 
given birth to Raphael, the celebrated painter. 

Usipii, or UsiPETEs, a people of Germany, who, after their 
expulsion 1)y the Catti, settled near Paderbonu See Manners 
of the Germans, s. xxxii. and note (a). 

UspE, a»town in the territory of the Sit^aeis now destroyed* 
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V. 

VadA) a town on the left-hand tide of the Rhine in the 
island of Batavia. 

VABALiSt a branch of the Rhine; now the Waal, See Man- 
ners of the Germans s. xxix. and note (a), 

Vahoionbs, originally inhabitants of Germany, but after- 
wards settled in Gaul; now the diocese of Worms, 

VAScoMKSf a people who inhabited near the Pyrenees, oc- 
cupying lands both in Spain and Gaul. 

Vklabrum, a place at Rome, between Mount Aventine 
and Mount Palatine, generally under water, from the over- 
flowing of the Tiber. Propertius describes it elegandy, lib. 
iy. eleg. x. 

Qua Velabra 9U0 atagnabant Jlumine^ guaque 
Nauta fier urbanaa veliJUabat aquas. 

Velxnus, a lake in the country of the Sabines. 

Veneti, a people of Gallia Celtica, who inhabited what is 
now called Fahnesy in the south of Brittany, and also a con- 
siderable tract on the other side of the Alps, extending from 
the Po along the Adriatic, to the mouth of the later. 

VxRCELL^ now VercelU in Piedmont. 

VeronA) now Verona^ in the territory of Venice, on the 
Adige. 

Vesontium, the capital of the Sequani; now Beaan^oriy the 
chief city of Burgundy, 

Vetera, i. e. Vetera Castra. , The Old Camp, which was a 
fortified sution for the legions; now Santen^ in the duchy of 
Cleves, not far from the Rhine. 

Via Salaria, a road leading from the salt-works at Ostia 
to the country of the Sabines. 

ViAnRUSy now the Odcr^ running through Sileaiay Bran- 
denburgj Pomeranian and discharging itself into the Baltic. 

VicETiA, now Vicenzay a town in the territory of Venice. 

V1ENN4&, a city of Narfoonese Gaul; now Vicnne in Dau- 
fi/me. 
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ViNDELici, a people inhabiting the country of VindUHciaj 
near the Danube, with the Rhaeti to the south; now part of 
Bavaria and Snaina. 

ViNDONissAy now Windtschy in the Canton of Bern in Swis- 
serland. 

VisuRGis, a river of Germany, made &mous by the slaugh- 
ter of Varus and his legions; now the Weser^ running north 
between Westphalia and Lower Saxony, into the German 
Sea. 

VocETius MoNs, a mountain of the Helvetii, thought to 
be the roughest part of Mount Jura^ to which the Helvetii 
fled, when defeated by Cxcina. See Hist. i. s. 67. 

VoLsci, a powerful people of ancient Latium, extending 
hoia jinttum^ their capital, to the U/tfier Xtm, and the con- 
fines of Camftania. 

VuLsiNii, or VoLsiNii, a city of Etruria, the native place 
of Sejanus; now BoUenoj or BoUenna. 

z. 

Zeugma, a town on the Eufihraten^ famous for a bridge 
over the river. See Pliny, lib. v, s. 24. 
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